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INTRODUCTION. 


WHEN a new book makes its appearance on a subject 
that has already been frequently brought before the 
public in a variety of forms, some apology or explanation 
is generally considered necessary. Hither the new as- 
pirant to public favour professes to be more copious in its 
details, or more simple and condensed in its instructions 
than those that have preceded it; or the partiality of 
friends has urged its publication ; or the price is so low 
as to place it within the reach of a more numerous class 
of readers. But without any further speculations, we 
will briefly relate the origin and history of the volume 
now introduced, and leave its acceptance with the public 
to rest upon its acceptability. 

It has been repeatedly suggested to the author, that a 
book of simple and intelligible hints to young house- 
keepers in the middle ranks of life, would be desirable 
and useful; and she has been urged to undertake the task. 
It is propable, however, that the suggestion would never 
have been acted upon, but that the present publishers 
having determined on offering such a volume to the public, 
applied to her to produce it. 

In complying with their proposal, it has been her en- 
deavour to render this generally useful. 

It is easy to imagine a young person just entering on 
the responsible engagements of domestic life, and sincerely 
desirous of discharging its duties, yet often finding her- 
self, for want of experience, exposed to painful perplexity, 
or mortifying dependance. Young servants, also, as well 
as young mistresses, must have a beginning; and it is 
hoped that to both these classes, the present publication 
may prove an acceptable auxiliary. 

B 
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A desire to be throughly acquainted with the principles 
and details of the humble operations of the kitchen, in 
those whose business it is to conduct them, by no means 
involves an undue regard to the luxuries of the table: 
some of the most temperate, and even abstemious persons, 
are found among those whose tables are distinguished for 
taste, elegance, and comfort. Whatever is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well; and that which must be done 
every day, however trifling in itself, becomes a matter of 
considerable importance. The celebrated couplet of Pope 
is often quoted— 


‘“ Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words—health, peace, and competence.” 


Now in every family, “health, peace, and competence,” 
are every day suspended on the arrangements of the table. 
How continually is health sacrificed to the heterogeneous 
mass of provisions daily thrown into the system! How 
often are domestic peace and good temper interrupted by 
the appearance of unsightly, ill-prepared dishes; or by 
the want of punctuality and neatness: and as to com- 
petence, it is painful even to conjecture how many of the 
failures which disgrace the journals of the present day, 
might be traced to the ignorance of mistresses of families 
on the subject of domestic management; and especially 
of the art of combining comfort and taste with economy. 
Many a contrast might be pointed out between families 
moving in the same rank of life, in one of which the 
daily arrangements present a model of comfort and 
respectability, sustained by a very moderate income; 
while the other, by disgusting vulgar profusion, is on the 
verge of ruin. 

.To the young mistress who trembles lest, by her in- 
experience, she should render her husband’s table uncom- 
fortable, or extravagantly exceed his resources and plunge 
him into difficulties, the following introductory hints are 
respectfully submitted. 
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Ignorance and inexperience need not discourage those 
who are determined to avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity of gaining instruction. ‘There is nosmall advantage 
in attention being rightly divected. Many persons go 
wrong from mere thoughtlessness. 

It is highly advantageous to act by a plan, from time 
to time observing how it answers, and introducing to it 
such improvements as circumstances may dictate. This 
is of essential importance, both as it regards expense, 
time, and social arrangements. 

Some attempts have been made to furnish a scale of 
expenditure adapted to the number of individuals com- 
posing a family and the income possessed. Particular 
cases will vary with circumstances. The homely adage; 
“Cut your coat according to your cloth,” will, however, 
admit an improvement. In no case must the coat be cut 
of a larger proportion than the cloth will allow; neither 
is it necessary to cut the coat larger than to fit the wearer, 
merely for the sake of using up all the cloth. Let a fair 
proportion of income be allotted to household expenses ; 
and if, through good management, a surplus of this allot- 
ment should remain, it will be easy to find some pleasant 
and satisfactory way in which to appropriate it. 

This kind of allotment is sometimes objected to, under 
the specious remark, that “married persons should have 
but one purse ;” but this is an idle and often a selfish 
prejudice, generally maintained by those who are not the 
most really affectionate and united. Which, it may be 
asked, is the most indicative and the most productive of 
domestic harmony, the application, at uncertain intervals, 
“My dear, I want some money,” with the reply, “You 
are always wanting money, it was but the other day I 
gave you some,’ —or the intimation, “My dear, 1 have 
the pleasure, in making up my domestic expenses, to find 
a small balance in hand; shall you find it useful in busi- 
ness? or shall we devote it to the purchase of an article 
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of furniture which we have long resolved to possess when 
prudence would justify the expense ? or to some little 
excursion for health or pleasure? or to some work of 
beneficence which we have often wished it were in our 
power to promote?” Such a domestic consultation, re- 
sulting from a well-regulated plan, would do far more to 
cement domestic union and confidence than the lavish 
permission to “Spend while it lasts,” and the unmeaning 
boast “We have but one purse.” There would be as 
much reason for jealousy in an individual devoting a 
certain sum to his board, and reserving a certain sum for 
his clothing and incidental expenses, as in a family for 
allowing an income, according to the dictates of prudence, 
into certain proportions for housekeeping, clothing, edu- 
cation, &c. 

Much perplexity is saved to the manager by knowing 
that the expenses of the week, month, or year must not 
exceed a certain sum, and a prudent economy is most 
pleasingly rewarded by finding, at the close of any given 
period, a balance in hand, however small; nor need this 
be a selfish or a miserly pleasure ; it might be multiplied 
and enhanced by conferring on a beloved friend some little 
gratification, which would be doubly valuable both to the 
giver and receiver, as the fruit of well directed economy. 
Judicious economy and real liberality are not only com- 
patible with, but even dependent on, éach other, For the 
conduct of every one who has to preside in domestic affairs, 
the following sentence is worthy of being written in letters 
of gold: “ Integrity is the first moral virtue, benevolence 
the second, and prudence the third... Without the first, 
the two latter cannot exist ; and without the third, the two 
former would be rendered useless,” Economy is, indeed, 
the parent of liberality, and let no young housekeeper 
be negligent in acquiring, or ashamed of practising so 
useful a virtue. 
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A knowledge of arithmetic is a most essential acquire- 
ment to a housekeeper. It is to be hoped that the music, 
Italian, velvet-painting, &c. &c. of the present day do not 
thrust it out of the routine of education. Young ladies 
- should accustom themselves to keep a regular account of 
their pocket resources and expenses however small ; divid- 
ing their yearly income into weekly portions, and deduct- 
ing from each week its quota towards meeting monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly demands, not forgetting a little purse 
for unforeseen expenses. ‘The very same principle will 
apply, on a larger scale, to domestic economy. For the 
first year or two it is highly probable that the young 
housekeeper will find some little difficulty in making both 
ends meet; but observation and experience will suggest 
many things in which a little saving may be made with- 
out any real infringement on comfort or respectability ; 
and even though a family increases, prudence and good 
management will be found to give to income a kind of 
correspondent elasticity. 

A faithful, conscientious, and experienced servant is 
an invaluable acquisition to a young housekeeper, espe- 
cially if she have also good sense and delicacy to direct 
her manner in offering an observation. Such an indivi- 
dual has been justly admired for the thoughtfulness and 
promptitude with which she adopted or treasured up any 
_ hint or suggestion which might be advantageous to her 
employers ; and in their approbation and friendship she 
has received a reward far beyond that of mere high wages. 

It is recommended to both mistresses and cooks to 
keep a small commgn-place book, in which occasionally 
to insert their own practical observations, or any original 
recipes which may come into their possession. In the 
course of a few years a valuable fund may thus be accu- 
mulated. 

It is in general desirable for a mistress daily to look 
round her larder, especially if she have not a servant 
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thoroughly initiated into her ways. There is no necessity 
for spending a large portion of time on the superintend- 
ence of the kitchen. Some ladies who pride themselves 
on being good housewives, make a sort of merit of keeping 
themselves the whole morning in dirty deshabillé, while 
others can arrange for greater elegance and comfort at the 
dinner-table in an hour. A great deal depends on method 
and forecast. It is astonishing how much may be saved both 
to mistréss and servant, if the former, before leaving the 
kitchen, can intimate to the latter what is likely to be 
wanted on the ensuing day. Orders may then be given 
to the butcher and gardener; provisions sent in in the cool 
of the morning, and ready for the superintending direc- 
tions of the mistress immediately after breakfast. A ham, 
if required, may be put in soak over-night, and the cop- 
per lit early in the morning; plums and currants may be 
cleaned and picked for a pudding,—and indeed if the pud- 
ding be made the day previous to its being wanted, the 
ingredients will be the more thoroughly incorporated. 
‘There are many little intervals in the operations of cooking 
that will afford time for these little prospective contrivances 
and labours, and thus one day under another will be se- 
cured from bustle and confusion. On the other hand, it 
is unspeakably tiresome to be calling and waiting for things 
at the moment they are wanted to be used. During the 
whole morning the kitchen is a scene of confusion, weari- 
ness, and ill-temper, and the result almost invariably is 
an unpunctual and ill-dressed dinner. 

It is surprising how much the personal superintendence 
of a mistress puts it in her power tp do good at a small 
expense. The mistress who wishes to guard against all 
waste, and to turn everything to the best account either for 
her own family or her poor neighbours, will have the 
whole contents of the larder spread before her. Raw meat 
will be examined, and, as the case may require, be directed 
for the service of the day, or put in salt, or again hung 
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up for use on a future day. In summer time especially, 
care will be taken to remove kernels which might be likely 
to taint the meat, and to wipe away fly-blows. Suet will be 
skinned and chopped for use, or, if not likely to be want- 
ed while fresh, will be nicely melted down. The liquor 
of the preceding day will be turned to account :—if of 
fresh meat, a cake of fat from the top will be employed 
for basting roast meat, or for rubbing into the crust of 
a meat pie. The liquor will be used for boiling another 
joint, by which means it'will attain the richness of good 
broth, and be useful for that purpose, or for making 
gravy. ‘This, by the way, is the grand secret of French 
cookery, by means of which they have always good soups 
and gravy without expense. It is to the disgrace of 
English cooks that almost every considerable order to the 
butcher contains an item, “one pound of gravy beef.” 

The liquor of salt meat may be mixed with an equal 
quantity of fresh liquor or water, and any sort of bones 
boiled down init. Its own fat will make a few dumplings, 
and, with the addition of peas or rice, the trimmings of 
celery, and almost any kind of vegetables, will make an 
excellent meal for a poor family, and cost next to nothing. 

Among the morning inspections, the remaining provi- 
sions of yesterday will come under review ; to be minced, 
fricaseed, or served cold: this will be taken into account 
in the quantity of fresh meat provided. At least twice a 
week there will bea thorough clearing of the pantry, and 
in summer this must not be allowed to pass the second 
day. Habit and experience will teach the housekeeper to 
provide a sufficiency and no more, according to the style 
of table required ; and humanity will impel her to give to 
the poor any remaining surplus while it is palatable and 
wholesome. 

The salt-pan must be daily attended to,—that meat is 
properly salted, turned daily, and dressed in due time ; 
and if the servant be young and thoughtless, it may be. 
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necessary for the mistress daily to look into the bread-pan 
and cheese-pan also, at least until she has got the habit 
thoroughly inwrought into her, of daily wiping those pans 
with a dry cloth, and scalding them once a week, as 
well as that of cutting the loaf neatly and having no 
pieces. 

Itis hoped that both mistresses and servants will find 
in the following pages, settled principles for their general 
operations, and answers to their particular occasional in- 
quiries, expressed in a clear intelligible manner, and that 
the work may prove conducive to domestic comfort. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Hints on Cleanliness and Punctuality—Kitchen Utensils 
—Choice and Seasons of Provisions—Stores. 


CLEANLINESS is the first and most indispensable requisite 
in a cook; a cleanly cook will find it necessary to be par- 
ticularly neat in her person, hands, and apron. It would 
be well that she should have three aprons in daily use— 
one in which she makes up the fire, washes dishes, draws 
poultry, &c., a second to baste her meat, peel apples, &c., 
and a third for making pastry, taking up dinners, &c. 
She must be particularly careful in keeping apart those 
things that would injure each other ; onions and butter must 
not be cut with the same knife; and a pan or basin kept 
purposely for milk. She mustalso keep every cloth, sauce- 
pan, and other utensil to its proper use, and when done with, 
in its proper place. Her cleanliness will appear in her 
kitchen utensils; they will not be placed out of sight, but 
every copper stewpan and saucepan will be kept bright 
without and well tinned and clean within. Every dish cover 
should be carefully wiped or washed in scalding water, well 
dried and polished outside, and hung up in its place. 
Food of any kind must not be suffered to become cold 
in any metal utensil; even tin or iron, however clean, 
give an unpleasant flavour, and the rust of copper or brass, 
which soon forms if any thing either acid or greasy be- 
comes cold in the vessel, is absolutely poisonous, and has 
occasioned the death of many persons. Even the spit, 
gridiron, frying-pan or dripping-pan, should be perfectly 
cleansed of grease, and dried before putting away. ‘The 
cleanliness of a cook will be discovered still more in 
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attention to these inferior utensils, than in the outside 
brightness of her tins and coppers. A very judicious. 
mistress said, that, if permitted to inspect the pudding- 
cloth and the dish-tub, she desired no other testimony to 
the cleanliness of a cook. Every drop of water employed 
in cooking should be fresh drawn in a clean vessel. 
Every sieve, pudding-cloth, jelly-bag, &c. must be washed 
in clean hot water as soon as done with, or at least put 
to soak in cold water till a moment of leisure properly to 
wash them, then thoroughly dried and put away free 
from dust. The rolling-pin and paste-board nicely 
scoured (without either soap or stone-dust), and put away 
perfectly dry. Pickle-jars and preserve-jars scalded as 
Soon as empty, and put in adry place. Bread-pan wiped 
out daily with a dry cloth, and scalded once or twice a 
week. Cheese-pan the same. Salt-pan scalded and 
thoroughly dried ; the wooden lid scoured inside and out ; 
—when no meat is salting, keep the lid off. Beer and 
wine casks to be securely stopped as soon as empty, leay- 
ing in the lees, which will preserve them sweeter than if 
washed, until they are about to be used again. 
Punctuality in a cook is no mean virtue. Employers 
who expect a cook to be punctual should be so themselves. 
To secure punctuality, the cook should exercise thought 
and early rising. In case of company to dinner, the cook 
should be as early as possible apprised of it, that she may 
prepare soups, jellies, and other made dishes the day 
before, or at least early in the morning, before the bustle 
of roasting and boiling comes on, and before it is neces- 
sary to prepare the fire for those purposes. ‘There should 
be no after-thoughts in the arrangements for dinner, but 
let the cook have at once specific orders of all that will be 
required, that she may allow the exact time necessary for 
each article, and have each ready at hand to set forward in 
due succession. Pepper, salt, flour, mustard, &c. should be 
kept in regular supply for the daily business of cooking. 
Even in a small family, a quarter of an hour should be 
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allowed for serving up dinners, and at least as long a time 
for unforeseen delay and hindrances. The person whose 
business it is to lay the cloth must have it quite ready, 
with plenty of warm plates, a few minutes before time, 
and be at leisure to carry in the dinner the moment it is 
taken up. 

Masters and mistresses who expect to have their cook- 
ing properly done, should see that the cook is furnished 
with every convenience. ‘The kitchen fire-place in a 
convenient situation, free from drafts; a good grate, and 
well set. The chimney must be frequently swept; if 
suffered to go longer than three months without sweeping, 
fire insurances are not liable to make good losses occa- 
sioned thereby. Where a large fire is constantly kept it 
should be swept still more frequently, and the soot at the 
mouth of the chimney cleared away once a week, with a 
broom as high as the arm can reach. A sufficient variety 
of cooking utensils of every kind, and of the best materials, 
soon pay themselves in the saving of firing, labour, and 
provisions. ‘There is nothing more awkward than to be 
obliged to puta joint or a pudding into too small a vessel 
for want of a larger,—or a small quantity of hash or 
gravy into a large saucepan for want of a smaller. It is 
a poor economy that grudges a liberal supply of kitchen 
requisites ; at the same time, she is an unworthy cook 
who will not take due care of her utensils, and make them 
last as long as possible. It is very essential to have 
plenty of water at hand, both for the purposes of cooking 
and of cleanliness; also a sink or drain to carry off dirty 
water, and a tank for that which is greasy or has boiled 
vegetables: different tables or dressers at which to do 
dirty or clean work; plenty of kitchen cloths of every 
description, and so different in colour or marking as to 
prevent the possibility of mistaking a duster for a pudding 
cloth, or a knife-cloth for a hand-towel. A copper or 
boiler at the side of the fire-place is a great assistance, 
as securing plenty of hot water at all times ;—and servants 
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should be careful to keep them filled. Saucepans or pots 
of copper or cast-iron are the best for boiling meat, pud- 
dings, soups, and other things that require a long time ; 
block-tin for gruel or white soups, and common tin for 
green vegetables, as they boil more rapidly. For roasting 
a large solid joint of meat, a spit is generally preferred 5 
but for lighter joints and poultry, a vertical jack. Care 
must be taken to keep this article free from dust, and not 
to over-wind it, or to wind it with the weight on, but 
always before putting away. A tin meat-screen, compre- 
hending in itself a dripping-pan and place for suspending 
a jack is the most convenient, except, perhaps, for a very 
large joint, when the old-fashioned wooden screen lined with 
tin may be preferable. For some of the more delicate 
preparations, such as custards, blancmange, or milk in 
any form, the best security against burning is, by having 
an outside vessel containing water, in the manner of a 
carpenter’s glue-pot. Plates, dishes, knives, and spoons, 
which go‘into the parlour, should never be employed in 
cooking, or for setting away provisions. A set of china 
may be spoiled by the breaking of one article, in which a 
two-penny white dish, plate, or basin would have answered 
just as well. Silver spoons soon get scratched and worn 
thin, if used to stir in a saucepan; and a knife that has 
been employed to peel an onion, must be cleaned two or 
three times before it will cease to communicate a flavour to 
whatever is cut with it. For these reasons, dishes, spoons, 
and knives should be furnished expressly for kitchen use 
—and no others allowed. 

As to the choice of provisions. In all kinds of meat, 
the internal parts form the best criterion of a healthy 
animal. A clear red liver, free from knots or bladders ; 
the kidneys firm, close, and surrounded with fat ; and the 
skirts which line the ribs full and fat: these are certain 
tests of fine meat. For this reason some persons have 
directed the butcher to send a piece of the beef skirts before 
they would order joints for roasting or boiling ; and but- 
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chers when they have mutton which they think will do 
them credit, never fail to‘cut a small portion of the liver 
with the neck and the loin. If the kidney or kernels of 
any animal have spots resembling measles, the meat is 
unwholesome. ‘This is frequently the case with pork. 
In fresh killed meat, especially mutton or lamb, the veins 
of the neck and shoulder are bright, blue, and full of blood. 
The eyes being sunk in the head indicate stale meat ; so 
does a greenish or yellowish cast in the kidney fat, or a 
faint smell. ‘This should be particularly noticed in veal, 
lamb, and pork, which become unwholesome if not used 
fresh ; but beef, mutton, venison, aud game in general, 
are improved by hanging a moderate time before dressing. 

A sucking pig should be dressed as soon as killed ; rind 
pork within two or three days; veal and lamb the next 
day, or in the height of summer, should be killed early 
in the morning of the day in which they are to be used ; 
mutton and beef should hang from four days to a fortnight, 
or even longer when the weather is cold. All meat should 
be hung with the driest and most skinny part downward 
in order to secure the gravy ; as, the knuckle of a shoulder 
or leg of veal or mutton ; ribs or sirloin of beef crossways 
with the skin downwards. 'The internal parts of all ani- 
mals shouldbe used as fresh as possible. 
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In the choice of fish, one that is broad and thick of its 
kind is to be preferred to those that are thin and narrow. 
See also that the eyes are bright, the gills red, the scales 
closely laid and shining, and that the fish feels stiff. Stale 
fish has always a limber feel, especially about the vent ; 
the eyes become filmy, the scales brown and flabby, and 
the whole presents a dingy appearance. Tuobsters, crabs, 
and cray-fish to be judged of by their weight. If stale, 
the substance wastes and becomes watery, and the fish of 
course is light. 
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EGGS. 


A clean rough shell is to be preferred to one that is 
smooth and sticky. * Perhaps the most certain test is to 
put them one ata time into a basin of cold water. A new 
laid egg will sink like a stone ; an egg that has been laid 
a few days will rise a little at the largest end, and in 
proportion as they become actually stale, will assume 
nearly an erect posture in the water; an egg that swims 


is infallibly very bad. 


On the Seasons and Joints of Meat. 


MUTTON 


Is in season all the year round, but is lean and poor 
during a few weeks in May and June, at which time lamb 
is most abundant. The country-people say mutton is not 
good while beans are in blossom. Mutton should be three 
years old, if five it is all the better; a short thick animal 
is preferable; a pink tinge in the fat of mutton indicates 
good meat. The joints of mutton are two legs, two 
shoulders, two loins, two necks, and two breasts. It is 
sometimes cut differently, to make it appear like venison: 
the legs cut far into the loin, and taking in thetfump-bone, 
are called haunches; two necks together are called a collar; 
and two Joins a saddle. The head and pluck are generally 
sold together. The pluck comprehends the heart, liver, 
lights, melt, and sweetbread. In some places the leg, loin, 
and best end of the neck are sold one penny or three half- 
pence per |b. dearer than the shoulders, breast, and scrag; 
but butchers generally supply their regular customers at 
one price, whatever joint they may prefer. 


LAMB. 


The joints of lamb are, of course the same as those of 
mutton; but, while small, it is frequently dressed in whole 
quarters; or the neck and breast together, which is called 
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a target. The hairy foot is weighed with the leg and 
shoulder. Lamb is in season from March to August: at 
first it is more than double the price of mutton, but oTa- 
dually reduces in price; and in May or June is sold at 
the same price as mutton, except having to pay for the 
almost useless foot, which enhances the price from a penny 
to three halfpence per Ib. The head and pluck vary, ac- 
cording to the season, from two shillings and sixpence to 
one shilling and sixpence. In the early part of the season 
the head is cut with a pound or more of the scrag of neck 
adhering to it. House lam is in high season at Christ- 
mas for those who can afford to buy it. 


VEAL 


May be had throughout the year; but is most suitable 
during the spring and autumn. In very severe weather 
it is scarce and dear ; and in very hot weather apt to turn 
off soon, whether raw or dressed. The legs of veal are 
divided into fillet and knuckle; the shoulders into oyster 
and knuckle; the loins into kidney-end and chump-end ; 
and the necks into best end and scrag. The head is much 
esteemed ; the price varies from two shillings and sixpence 
to four shillings; still higher if scalded in order to pre- 
serve the outside rich glutinous skin for making mock turtle. 
The knuckle and scrag of veal, if sold separately, fetch 
about half the price of fillet and loin; the shoulder and 
neck a penny cheaper than the leg, loin, and breast. The 
sweetbread goes with the breast. The heart sells from 
nine-pence to one shilling and three-pence. The liver 
and lights, three-pence halfpenny or four-pence per Ib. ; 
or the whole gully, consisting of heart, liver, lights, nut, 
melt, and sweetbreads, is often sold together at a cheap 
rate. ‘The feet are esteemed for making a nourishing 
jelly. 
BEEF 

Is in season throughout the year, but much more used in 
winter than in summer, that season being much more ad- 
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vantageous both for salting and hanging. Beef should have 
a smooth open grain, feel tender, and show gravy where it 
is cut. A horny or gristly streak shows an old animal. 
The fat of a pinky white rather than yellow, as the yellow 
fat is generally produced by oil cake feeding, which ren- 
ders the meat coarse and strong, and the fat roasts or boils 
out. Fine young ox beef is preferred to the flesh of a 
cow. In summer weather beef must be dressed before it 
has time to become tender ; besides, the large joints are not 
convenient at that season. On account of the size of the 
animal, the divisions of this meat are more numerous than 
any other: the hind-quarter contains the sirloin and rump, 
the thin and thick flank, the veiny piece (sometimes called 
the under-bed, with the udder), the aitch-bone, buttock, 
mouse-buttock, and leg: in the fore-quarter, the shoulder, 
or haunch, is divided into the shin, the clod, the marrow- 
bone, and the leg-of-mutton piece, or blade-bone; the 
neck, or sticking-piece, comes in front between the shoul- 
ders; that which in smaller animals would be called the 
breast and neck, in the ox is divided into the chuck, the 
brisket, the chuck-rib, which has a griste running through 
it, the fore-rib, and the long-ribs, which join to the fore- 
end of the sirloin: the two loins together are called the 
baron, which is sometimes dressed whole on occasion of 
extraordinary festivities. | 

Of this animal the loins and prime ribs bear a much 
higher price than the rest, unless, as is practised in some 
places, a portion of the coarser meat is weighed im with 
them. The loins, ribs, and rumps, are the parts for 
roasting ; the flanks, brisket, buttocks, aitch-bone, and 
under-bed, for boiling, and the other parts for stewing. 

The internal skirts make good steaks, but should be 
dressed fresh. The heart sells from one shilling and 
sixpence to two shillings and sixpence: the cheeks from 
one shilling and sixpence to two shillings and sixpence 
each : the palate and tongue are sold separately, and fetch 
a high price: the kidneys are sometimes used, but are apt 
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to be strong and heavy: the tripe or stomach is much 
esteemed, but this, as well as cow’s heels, calf's feet, 
and sheep’s trotters, is generally purchased by persons who 
make it their business to clean and prepare them. 


PORK, 


Or pig meat, is confined to the winter months, or rather 
is excluded from those of summer. It is common to begin 
pig-killing in September, and to leave off in April, but if 
the weather is at all close, it had better be deferred later 
in Autumn, and concluded later in spring. Ina porker 
the joints are two legs, two hind loins, two fore loins or 
necks, and two springs or breast-and-hands. The legs 
are either roast or boiled; the loins roast or cut in chops ; 
the springs generally boiled ; the feet and head are gene- 
rally salted and boiled, but in very small pork the head 
makes a good dish stuffed and baked. The hind-quarter 
of pork sells a halfpenny or penny higher than the fore- 
quarter; the head and feet at half-price; the gully is 
sometimes sold altogether with the head ; sometimes the 
liver and crow (or internal fat) separately. Dairy fed 
pork is by far the best. Pork fed on butchers’ offal is 
neither delicate nor wholesome. Of brewers’ pigs the fat 
is spongy ; and pork fed on beans, or acorns, is sure to be 
hard. Choose pork by a thin rind and firm feeling, yet 
delicate flesh. Choose bacon by a thin rind, clear red 
lean adhering close to the bone ; fat firm and white ; and 
tinged with red. ‘To try a ham, stick a knife under the 
bone ; when drawn out, if the ham be good, it will be 
clean, and have a pleasant smell; if sticky and clammy, 
or of a strong scent, the ham is not good. Yellow spots, 
streaks, or tinge on ham or bacon (called rust) render it 
unpleasant and wasteful. 

A very large porker is sometimes cut up differently, the 
legs being taken for hams, and all the flanky part of the 
loins and spring for pickled pork; in this case, the bones 
and principal part of the lean are removed, The bones 
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of the neck are called spare rib; the spine bone, with 
the meat belonging to it, is called the chine,and is divided 
into three parts—the fore chine, the middle, and 
the tail chine. The griskins, or short bones, are the solid 
lean next the chine, with the flat bones which project 
from the spine. 

Bacon pork is distinguished from rind pork by the hair 
being removed by scorching instead of scalding, which 
gives the hair a pleasant burnt flavour. Besides the parts 
removed from pickle before salting, from a bacon hog are 
taken a small fillet or haunch from the top of the hind leg, 
called a rearing or whirly bone, the blade bones of the 
shoulders, and the hock or joint next above the foot. The 


head of a bacon hog is generally divided into cheeks and 
chops. 


[The attention of the reader is particularly directed to 
the plate No. I., with which it is desirable to become per- 
fectly familiar, as enabling a housekeeper intelligibly to 
express to the butcher the part of meat required, though 
it may be called by different names in different parts of 
the country. It will also give a correct idea of the manner 
of dividing joints (as the fillet and knuckle of a leg of 
veal) which often falls to the cook, especially in country 
places. ] 


POULTRY. 


If young, the beak, and claws, will be tender, and the 
skin of the legs comparatively smooth. In fowls the spur 
short and the comb red. A livid comb, a stiff hard bill 
and claws, and coarse scales on the legs, are certain indi- 
cations of an old animal. In geese and ducks, a coarse 
red streak, or a tinge of red in the bills and fou shew an 
old bird—not the darkest yellow—for there are many va- 
rieties of shade in the yellowness of birds of the same age; 
this is but a matter of complexion ; but a fierce red Hite 
among the yellow, whether it be light or dark. In all 
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kinds of pouliry a short thick make is to be preferred, 
broad and plump in the breast and thick in the rump. 

The price of fowls and ducks in the country varies 
from two shillings and sixpence to five shillings and six- 
pence a couple; in London they are dearer. A goose 
from three shillings and sixpence to six shillings, without 
the giblets, which are charged one shilling additional. 
A turkey from seven to twelve shillings. Pigeons from 
five-pence each to ten-pence. Rabbits from nine-pence 
to fifteen-pencé each. Wild ducks and widgeons from 
seven to ten shillings a couple; but these, like game, 
vary so much in diflerent parts, that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to give a correct idea of price. Fowls are plentiful 
from August to January ; chickens come in about April ; 
dacks in May, continue through the summer months, and 
go out in October. Young geese in May, and through 
the summer, but are reckoned in high season about 
Michaelmas. Turkey poults from May onwards; but 
turkeys are in high season about Christmas, Tame 
rabbits may be had nearly the year round; but are most 
plentiful from March to August. Wild rabbits are most 
plentiful in the winter season. Tame pigeons may be ob- 
tained in F ebruary, but are most abundant in March and 
April, and again in July, August, and September. Wood 
pigeons in December and January ; hares and partridges 
come in with September ; pheasants with October. The 
game season closes with February. All kinds of water. 
fowl are most plentiful in keen dry weather, especially 
cold after snow; also larks, woodcocks, snipes, &c. 

The season of fish varies greatly according 10 the 
weather; but there are some kinds of fish which are 
absolutely poisonous at certain times of the year, especially 
salmon, skate, and barbel. The roe or spawn of a barbel 
will occasion frightful vomitings and purgings; so will 
each of the above fish, and some others, if eaten out of 
season. During the continental war, when the ex-king of 
France and several noble families sought an asylum in 
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England, a whole family was nearly sacrificed to the 
selfishness of a fisherman, who having hooked a large 
barbel out of season, instead of returning it to the river, 
imposed it on the ignorance of a foreign servant as a fine 
fish in full perfection. It was dressed in high style, and 
the whole family partook freely of it; but all became ex- 
ceedingly ill in consequence, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty their lives were preserved. ‘This fact came from 
the medical gentleman who attended them, and may stand 
asa warning both tomercenary dealers and to inexperienced 
purchasers. The following scale may give some general 
idea. Cod comes in about October, and goes ont in 
February. It is sometimes obtained good for a short 
season in August. Salmon comes in in February ; is in high 
season during May, June, and July ; declines in August, 
aud is quite outin September. Pickled Salmon from May 
to September. Soles from December to June or July. 
Mackerel from March to July ; prime in April and May. 
Oysters are absolutely out of season during May, June, 
July, and August; and are best from November to Feb- 
ruary. ‘T'urbot may sometimes be obtained in winter ; but 
its prime season is during the sammer months. Herrings 
from November to January. Sprats are only good in 
frosty weather. Lobsters, crabs, shrimps, and prawns, 
become plentiful in April or May, and continue so through 
the summer. Haddock, flounders, plaice, skate, thorn- 
back, mullet, come in in September or October, and 
should be discontinued in April or May. Jacks (or pikes), 
eels, perch, tench, carp, and other fresh-water fish become 
plentiful about May, or even in April if the weather be 
mild. Barbel comes in in August, and should be 
especially avoided in April, May and June. Eels are 
never out of season, but more plump and fine from 
August; they hide in holes in cold weather, and are 
hardly to be procured. 

All vegetables should be gathered in the morning before 
the sun comes npon them, and used as fresh as may be. 
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While fresh gathered, they feel firm and crisp, and have 
the dew glittering upon them. When stale they feel flabby, 
and the outside leaves look withered and yellow. Any 
attempt to preserve and renew their freshness by keeping 
the stems in water, renders them much more unwholesome. 
As to the seasons for fresh vegetables, the gardener and 
markets will give every necessary information; I shall, 
therefore, only give directions for those that are to be pre- 
served for winter store: potatoes may be preserved in a 
warn dry store-room, covered with straw, or dig a trench 
in the earth four feet deep, into which lay the potatoes as 
they are dug up, then cover them with earth, raised in 
the middle, and covered withestraw, or tiles, to carry off 
the rain, in this way the frost will not injure them. Car- 
rots, parsnips, and beet root, to be packed in boxes, or 
hampers, with sand or dry mould. Onions roped and 
hung in a dry place not too warm, or they will be likely 
to sprout. Shalots roped or hung up in a net. Seeds of 
parsley, fennel, and celery, serve to flavour soup, or 
sauce, when the greet: herb cannot be obtained. Sweet 
herbs, including thyme of various sorts, marjoram, and 
Savory, Sage, mint, and balm, hyssop, and pennyroyal, 
should be gathered when the plants have come to full 
growth, but before they begin to flower, They must be 
gathered ona dry day, when the dew is off; perfectly 
clear from dirt, and insects, the roots cut off, and the 
herbs tied in small bundles. The quicker they can be 
dried without scorching the better; the best plan is to dry 
them ina room where there is a thorough. draft of air, 
when quite dry rab them to powder, and sift through a 
coarse piece of muslin, put them into bottles closely corked 
and labelled. 

Apples and pears should be laid on a floor or on shelves 
inadry room, with straw between each layer. It will be 
necessary to look at them from time to time, and remove 
any that may be injured. Very choice fruit, whether ap- 
ples, pears, or grapes, may be kept a long time by the 
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following method :—Gather them on a very dry day, 
when just ripe, but not beginning to be mellow. Be par- 
ticular in gathering them with the stalks, and as soon as 
gathered drop alittle hot sealing wax on the end of the 
stalk, and hang them in separate bags of muslin, crape, 
or net. 


FAMILY STORES. 


Bacon, hams, and tongues, should be tied in brown 
paper and laid ona rack, or hung in a dry place, not too 
warm. Spring made candles are the best. They should 
be kept in a cool dry place, either put into a box or hung 
up. Soap should be cut into pieces, the size for use, 
and exposed to the air fora few days. It is the better for 
being kept several months. Starch and blue to be kept in 
a dry place carefully preserved from dust. Loaves of sugar, 
hung in a dry kitchen or store room. Tea and coffee in 
tin cannisters or chests lined with lead. Cheeses should 
be kept with paper pasted on so as entirely to exclude the 
air; this will preserve them from mites. Salt in a wooden 
box, inadry place, All kinds of spices are best kept in 
bottles closely corked. Game will keep much longer not 
paunched. Poultry should not be drawn till near the 
time of dressing ; but the crop should be removed. 

Meat or game may be preserved several days Jonger by 
strewing small pieces of charcoal among it, or yet more 
effectually by washing it with a pint of water, in which a 
table spoonful of the chloride of lime or soda has been 
mixed. ‘These preparations should always be kept, both 
for the purpose of preserving provision’, and preventing 
infection from bed-rooms, linen, &c. in cases of illness. 


CHAPTER II. 
The ordinary Operations of Cooking. 


BOILING. 


In this most simple and common mode of preparing 
food, attention is required to three particulars ;—the vessel, 
the water, and the fire. The vessel should be large enough 
to allow room for the water to flow all round the meat, 
and to allow a sufficient quantity of water to insure its not 
boiling away in the time allotted for the meat. If the lid 
shuts very close, so as to confine all the steam, it may be 
kept a long time at boiling heat with much less fire than 
is requisite if the steam is suffered to escape. For white 
meats, especially for fowls, tin is preferable to copper or 
iron. The vessel must be perfectly clean, and dusted im- 
mediately before using. Water must be perfectly clear 
and fresh. Rain or river water is softer than pump water, 
and boils meat more tender, especially salt meat. A fire, 
if made up on purpose for boiling, need not be so fierce as 
for roasting. If made up for roasting, the pot should be 
set partly aside, or hung pretty high, that the boiling be 
not hurried, which would harden the meat. Meat should 
be put in the water with the chill off, or rather what is 
called blood warm. This should be done in time to allow 
it forty or fifty minutes before it comes to boil, and the 
time allowed to be reckoned from its boiling. When the 
pot is coming to boil a scum will rise, which must be care- 
fully removed. A small quantity of cold water thrown in 
as it boils will cause the remaining scum to rise, which 
must be removed as often as it appears. After the pot 
once boils, see that it does not stop boiling, but do not 
let it gallop; indeed, the slower it actually boils the better. 
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The time to be allowed is from fifteen to twenty minutes 
lor every pound of meat. Meat that is very fresh requires 
longer than that which has hung a few days. In cold 
weather meat requires rather more dressing than in hot 
weather. If meat has been frozen, it must be plunged in 
cold water two or three hours before itis brought near the 
fire, or it will never be well done. Salt meat takes rather 
longer boiling than fresh. Bacon is greatly improved by 
throwing away half, or nearly all the water, as soon as it 
boils, and filling up the vessel with cold water: the time 
to be allowed from the second boiling. Salt beef, bacon, or 
ham, if done half an hour before time, are not injured by 
being set aside in the liquor. This may be a convenience 
where there is not room to have the vegetables over the 
fire at the same time with the meat. Fowls and other 
white meats are apt to lose their colour and become sodden 
if set aside in this manner. 

Turnips, carrots, parsnips, or pease pudding, may be 
boiled with salt meat; or turnips and young carrots with 
mutton or lamb; but the liquor in which they have been 
boiled will not keep so long as if it had boiled meat alone. 
Potatoes must never be boiled with meat of any kind, as 
they make both the liquor and the meat unwholesome and 
ofa bad colour. If greens are harsh they are greatly im- 
proved by the liquor of meat, but they spoil the liquor 
for any other use. They shot!d not be boiled with the 
meat, but when the pot is set aside, take a quart or more 
of the liquor and put it in the tin saucepan for boiling 
greens with a sufficient quantity of water; when it boils 
up, skim it carefully before the greens are put in, and put 
them in with little or no salt, as the saltness of the liquor 
will be nearly sufficient. 

A thick joint will take rather longer in proportion than 
a thin one—as a leg of mutton than a neck :—the scrag 
end part of the neck will take longer than the other part, 
—and any gristly part longer than that which is fleshy :— 
forexample, a knuckle of veal; if large, it is better to 
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divide it,and put in the bony gristly end, half an hour earlier 
than the meat end. It is a good way to have a fish drainer 
to fit the pot, or a bar to cross it inside, on which to raise 
the meat an inch or two from the bottom, otherwise there 
is a possibility of the meat sticking, or, at any rate, being 
overdone on the side next the pot. Be careful never to 
‘stick a fork in the meat, either to try whether it is done, 
or to take it up, as it lets out the gravy. If you have not 
a fish drainer by which to take it up, before putting the 
meat in the pot, tie round it strong string, with a loop at 
top, and catch that with your fork. 

Meat should neither be tied in a cloth nor floured for 
boiling. ‘This is sometimes done to preserve its colour, 
but that end is mnch better answered by careful attention 
to skimming the pot. 

Having taken up the meat, pour over it a small tea- 
cupful of the liquor in which it was boiled, and set away 
the rest inaclean pan. When cold, a cake of fat may be 
removed from the top, which will answer exceedingly well 
for making a common pie-crust or dumplings, or for bast- 
ing roast meat; but it must not be kept long, as it is apt 
to turn sour. The liquor of fresh meat should be used 
next day to boil other meat if wanted, and to make broth, 
gravy, or soup, as may be required. The liquor of salt 
meat is only fit for soup, or stew. Directions will here- 
after be given for turning these things to the best account. 

N.B. Be sure to take care of the gravy that remains 
in the dish when the joint is set in a clean dish to cool; 
also take care of the bones of fowls which, with the head 
and necks boiled in the liquor, will make excellent broth. 


ROASTING. 


Again the cardinal virtue of cleanliness must be called 
into requisition. Let the fire be suitably made up, the 
ashes raked out at bottom, and the whole fire place swept 
perfectly clean. Let the roaster or meat screen, basting 
ladle, and dripping-pan be carefully dusted, and the spit 
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or jack-hook, however clean when put away, have an ad- 
ditional rub. If the smallest particle of rust remains it 
will make a black mark in passing through the meat. If 
a spit is used it should be slid in along the bones,—if a 
hook, it should be so inserted as to take in a bone which 
will be a security against tearing the meat or suffering the 
juice to escape. | 

As to making up a fire nothing but practice and experi- 
ence can make perfect. One of the first considerations of 
the cook every morning should be—What joint of meat is 
to be roasted to-day ?>—What length of time will it require ? 
Should it be put down to a quick fire at first, or a slow fire 
that will become gradually stronger? Then at what time, 
and in what manner must I make up my fire so as to secure 
the desired result ? Having settled these points, if the 
time admits, she will first allow any stew or other prepara- 
tion required to boil up, that there may be no occasion to 
disturb the top of the fire after it is made up for roasting. 
(‘The strength of a roasting fire will always keep a saucepan 
boiling on each side of the fire if they have once boiled 
up at top.) The fire should be so made up as to last the 
whole time of roasting. 

In general it is a good rule to make up a roasting fire 
an hour before putting down the meat The large pieces 
of coal must be laid on in such a way as will at once 
secure them from falling out, and suffer a draft of air to 
pass round and between them. By this means they will 
become thoroughly heated before the fire need be stirred 
at all. They may then be gently raised with the poker 
from the lower bar, this will cause them to fall closer to- 
gether, and the cook will judge whether the grate is suffi- 
ciently full, or whether it will be necessary to add a few 
more large coals at top, or rather at the back ; she will then 
throw a shovel or two of small coal, or small coal and cin- 
ders mixed, and thoroughly wetted. The design of this 
is at once to prevent waste in the unnecessary flaming of 
the fire up the chimney, and to strike out a good heat in 
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front. Some servants are perversely opposed to the use 
of small coal and cinders, from an idea of its being a pal- 
try saving, and they would rather see a cart-load wasted 
than put a shovelful on the kitchen fire; but if sinall 
coal and cinders were hard to be procured, and cost dou- 
ble the money of large coals, these very servants would 
be the first to tell their employers that it is impossible for 
a kitchen fire to retain its spirit, and throw outa strong 
heat in front, without something to bank it behind. In 
this and every other particular a well-principled servant 
will accumtom herself to act as if all her master’s bills 
were to be paid out of her pocket, and as if every shilling 
saved to him were to her own advantage. ‘There is much 
truth in the saying, “a servant never saves her employer 
sixpence, but, sooner or later, it finds its way to her own 
pocket,”—if not in any other way, in the aptitude it gives 
her for good management when she comes to have a cottage 
of her own : and certainly in peace and satisfaction of mind. 
But to return from this digression. The fire being pro- 
perly made up, the meat screen had better be placed in 
front, both to draw up the fire, and to become itself 
thoroughly heated before the meat is put down. Reflected 
heat never dries or scorches meat, but greatly promotes its 
being thoroughly and hot done. Before any joint is put 
down it shonld be carefully examined, especially in hot 
weather, and cleared of any fly-blows; all pipes and 
veins should be removed, and any part that may have 
become clammy or musty carefully wiped, or if necessary, 
cut off. A leathery pipe runs along the loin of every 
animal, which is apt to taint; and under the shoulder of 
every animal is a vein, which, if not removed, gives the 
joint a bloody, underdone appearance. No more fat should 
be left on than is likely to be eaten, great part of the inside 
suet of a loin should be removed and chopped up for pud- 
dings, and some of the outside fat of a neck or loin of 
mutton, which is scarcely ever eaten, may be taken off, 
cut up, and inelted either in the dripping-pan or oven, or 
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simmered in a little water over a clear fire. Be careful to 
place the dripping-pan properly; not so near the fire as to 
allow the ashes to fall in, nor so far off as to allow the 
dripping of meat to go out. 

The well of the dripping-pan should be occasionally 
emptied, as the fat becomes rancid and discoloured by 
being too long exposed to the fire. Meat should not be 
salted until it has been a considerable time before the fire : 
a thick large joint an hour or more. Before any salt is 
used, is a good time to remove the dripping, as it is pre- 
ferable for pastry without salt. 

Such joints as have a skin over them which is liable 
to shrivel, should have a paper spread with dripping tied 
and skewered over them the first hour, particularly any 
part or sirloin, or ribs of beef, or loin of veal. This 
paper should be removed time enorgh to brown the rind. 

The time usually allowed for roasting is a quarter of 
an hour to the pound; most joints require rather longer, 
more particularly if roasted with a vertical jack. If 
the joint to be roasted be thin and tender (as a neck of 
lamb, or poultry), the fire should be comparatively small, 
but brisk and clear from the first putting down. If a 
large thick joint of beef or mutton, the fire must be 
gradually advancing to briskness, and the meat kept for 
some time at a distance from it, that it may be gradually 
heated through before it begins to look brown. 

If one end of the joint be thicker than the other, the 
spit may be placed slanting, the thick end one rack or 
two nearer the fire than the thin. If a vertical jack is 
employed, let the thick end be placed downwards. The 
lowest part of the meat should be rather below the fire, 
as the heat always strikes downwards. If a joint is 
heavier at one end than the other, it must be made to 
balance by means of leaden skewers or cook holds. All 
meat should be basted when first it is put down. Lean 
joints and poultry the whole time of roasting; but fat 
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When the meat is half done, draw back the dripping- 
pan; clear away the ashes from the bottom bar, and stir 
up the fire, at the same time setting on any saucepans 
that unay be required. About half an hour before it is 
done, sprinkle a little salt and dredge a small quantity of 
flour, and put it nearer to the fire to brown. When the 
meat steams to the fire, it is an indication of its being 
done through. See then that every part is of a fine pale 
brown, and no part scorched. ‘Take the meat on toa 
dish, pour off the dripping, but leave such as is pure 
gravy. Have ready a quarter of a pint of gravy, or 
of boiling water, and a tea-spoonful of salt, rinse round 
the dripping-pan, and strain it through a fine sieve. 
Where any made gravy is required, it will be mentioned 
with particular joints. 

In many families, either Yorkshire pudding, or potatoes 
browned under the meat, accompany almost every roast 
dinner. ‘The following remarks may properly accom- 
pany the section of hints on roasting. Yorkshire pudding 
under veal is very palatable, but apt to disagree with the 
stomach. ‘The leaner joints of meat answer best over a 
Yorkshire pudding. Sirloin of beef or loin of mutton is 
too fat, and not only is the dripping wasted, but the 
pudding is rendered both unpleasant and unwholesome 
by being too rich. 

If potatoes are to be browned under meat, there is a 
considerable saving both of time and dripping, by first 
partially boiling them in the skins, drain them well from 
the water, peel them, and put them into the dripping-pan 
quite hot ‘This should be done early enough to admit 
of their being done half an hour before the meat, then 
set them on the side of the dripping-pan, farthest from the 
fire, pour off the dripping, and proceed with browning 
the meat and preparing the gravy as above. 


* STEWING. 
The great art of stewing consists in three particulars, 
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that the process goes on as slowly as possible, without 
ceasing to boil; that the vessel be closely shut in order 
to retain the juice and flavour of the meat; and that 
all the ingredients be thoroughly well mixed together. 
In order to have a goud stew, some richness must be 
brought to it, not all expected to be extracted from 
the meat to be stewed. It is in this particular that 
the French so much excel us: for example—if a 
ealf’s head, knuckle of veal, or leg of mutton, be boiled 
one day, and the next day a leg of pork or aitch 
bone of beef, let it be boiled in the same liquor, which 
when cold carefully skim, and use it for the beginning of 
a stew ; if too salt, use half the liquor and half water. All 
bones that come from table may be rinsed and stewed 
down in a digester, by which means much goodness will 
be obtained from them. Having strained tle liquor, let 
it stand to settle. Skim it from fat, and pour it off clear 
from sediment for the beginning of a stew. 

Observe whether the meat to be stewed will all require 
an equal time to do, if not, it must be separated, other- 
wise the lean meat will be in rags, and the gristly not 
tender. The gristly parts of beef require a longer time 
than the same parts in veal or pork. A mixture of meats 
greatly improves the flavour of a stew. The heavy bones 
of a shin or a leg of beef, or of a knuckle of veal, should 
be sawed across in pieces four or five inches long, and the 
marrow removed; it is much esteemed for puddings, 
and would render the stew unpleasantly fat. The bones 
and gristles must then be stewed some hours, either in 
liquor obtained as above, or in water. When the bones 
become white and dry they will yield no more goodness, 
and had better be removed, but the gristles must remain in 
the stew. Then place across the stewpan some skewers 
which will not quite reach the bottom, on these lay the 
meat either cut in pieces about the size of three fingers, 
or divided in the sinews. ‘The meat is thus raised above 
the bottom of the saucepan in order to prevent its stick- 
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ing and to secure the gravy flowing round it: when it has 
simmered some time, skim off the fat, and add the season- 
ing and herbs (the particulars of which will be given with 
the respective articles, as also of the time required; then 
let it stew gently till the whole is done. 

As to the addition of vegetables observe, 1. That 
potatoes should never be boiled with any stew, but if 
desired may be previously boiled in another vessel and 
added to the stew a few minutes before taking up, or the 
mucilage of potatoes may be still better. 2. All vegeta- 
bles should be added when the stew is in a perfectly 
boiling state, otherwise they neither become tender nor 
incorporate with the other ingredients. 3. The time 
required should be properly apportioned. Turnips, carrots, 
celery, and other solid substances, should have plenty of 
time allowed that they may become thoroughly tender; 
but parsley, lettuce, spinach, and other green herbs should 
be added just long enough before serving, and they will 
scarcely take as long in a stew as if boiled in water. If 
overboiled they soon become discoloured, and present a 
disgusting appearance. 

Of the several kinds of thickening employed in soups, 
it may be observed in general, that whole grain or seeds 
(as peas, barley, &c.) should be put into the soup when 
actually boiling; the same will apply to bread, whether 
added for thickening or for brewis. Let the liquor per- 
fectly boil when it is thrown in, and continue to do so 
until it is sufficiently done; and by no means stir the 
liquor lest the bread should be broken with the spoon. 
The great object is to let the bread boil whole until it is 
so far saturated with the gravy as to dissolve into a pulp 
and equally thicken the whole. If once it be broken it 
will float about in crumbs, without incorporating itself 
with the whole concern. 

Thickenings of meal (whether flour, ground rice, 
arrow-root, &c.) should be stirred perfectly smooth with 
a small quantity of cold water, milk, cream, OF gravy, as 
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may be directed, and then stirred into the general 
mass. 

Glutinous thickenings (such as isinglass) are best 
simmered in a small vessel, say two ounces of isinglass in 
a quart of gravy, till the whole is dissolved, then strain 
this into the general mass. N.B. This would thicken an 
immense quantity of stew or soup. A quarter of that 
quantity would be sufficient in most families. Spices 
should not be added till within a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes of serving. Whole spice is better than 
pounded, which often appears eritty at the bottom of the 
stew. A larger quantity of whole spice is required, but if 
rinsed in a little warm water, and drained dry, the spice 
will keep and serve to flavour two or three stews in suc- 
cession. Whole spice is often thrown away with half its 
goodness remaining in it. If stews are required to be 
kept several days, it is better not to add the vegetables 
until the time of using, as they are apt to make it turn off. 

In a stew that is to be kept, be very careful not to 
break the fat that covers the top: this is the most effec- 
tual mode of excluding the air, and preserving the mass 
from decay. 

It is scarcely necessary to repeat the remark that no 
stew or soup should be suffered to remain in a metal 
vessel a moment longer than is necessary for the purposes 
of cooking, but should be immediately emptied into one 
of earth or stone. 

A stone pot with a lid that fits close is often employed 
for the whole preparation of a stew, and answers exceed- 
ingly well; it also admits of being done in an oven, which 
is often a great accommodation to the cook. In that case 
the best plan is to do it at twice ; first, the meat and liquor 
without any seasoning; having become cold, remove the 
fat from the top, add the seasoning and thickening ingre- 
dients, and return it to the oven till done enough for the 
table. The more effectually to confine the steam, it may 
be as well to tie a paper over the lid, 
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The following rules for soups and stews are translated 
from a celebrated French chemist, and are very consistent 
with sound reason and experience : 

1, Have fine healthy meat sufficiently bled (1. e. free 
from bloody veins.) 

2. Earthen or stone vessels are preferable to those of 
metal, because they are not so powerful conductors of 
heat, and being once thoroughly heated, a few hot cinders 
will keep up quite as strong a boiling as is desirable. 

3. The quantity of water should be double the weight 
of the meat (on this rule, a quart of water to a pound of 
meat, which in stewing will be reduced one half. ) 

4. A sufficient quantity of common salt to separate 
the bloody particles and cause them to rise in the form of 
scum. 

5. Such a temperature of heat as_will keep up a quick 
boil as long as the scum rises, which must be carefully 
cleared off. 

6. After this operation is completed, a lower tempera- 
ture which must be continued uniformly and keep up a 
gentle simmer till all the nourishing, colouring, and 
flourishing properties of the meat are thoroughly combined 
with the liquor. 

N.B. The cook who wishes to excel, should take a 
leisure opportunity of studying these general rules on the 
various operations of cookery, and making herself 
thoroughly familiar with the principles which are here 
endeavoured to be set down with the utmost plainness. 
Let her not be satisfied with merely looking in the book 
at the moment she wants to prepare some particular dish. 
This, to a person who already understands her business, 
may be quite sufficient, but a single recipe can never be 
expected to impart general principles. The young cook 
who gets it thoroughly fixed in her mind—“ This must 
always be done, that must never be done,” has acquired 
real practical knowledge of more essential service than if 
she had got by heart twenty of the most elaborate recipes 
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that ever were written. A certain servant, being desired 
to draw a bottle of porter, broke the cork and pushed it 
in with her finger, observing, “It will have sunk to the 
bottom before I get into the parlour.” The same illus- 
trious genius having broken a large dish, was directed to 
throw the fragments into the ditch not into the river, lest 
persons bathing or horses should be injured by them. Her 
reply was, “It does not signify,, for if I throw it in the 
ditch, it will float up to the river.” Now, had it been 
possible to communicate three ideas to this poor girl they 
might have come in daily use as general principles, and 
saved her mistress a hundred tedious explanations : 

1. A cork never sinks, because it is lighter than liquor. 

2. Broken crockery never floats because it is heavier 
than water. 

3. Things float downwards not upwards, because they 
are borne along by the strength of the stream. Just in 
this way, if our young cook will endeavour to get a few 
fixed principles into her mind on the rudiments of her 
business, she will find it easy to add to them particular 
details as occasion may require. 


BROILING. 


If properly done this is one of the most agreeable and 
wholesome preparations of cooking. The great requisites 
are, a perfectly clear fire, a clean gridiron, thoroughly hot 
dishes and plates, and not more than the space of a minute 
from the gridiron to the palate. 

The bars of a gridiron should be grooved out, and 
terminate in a trough to catch the gravy and fat, which 
otherwise drops into the fire and makes an unpleasant and 
injurious smoke. 

A fire for broiling is best made up in the following 
way :—An hour before time, have a strong fire, but not 
over large; throw at top two or three shovels of good 
cinders perfectly well sifted, and a little wet. By the 
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time the fire is wanted, these will have burnt up and be as 
clear and red as charcoal, which, by the way, many people 
always employ for a broiling fire. 

It is a good way to set the gridiron a few minutes over 
the fire before putting down the meat. When the bars 
are hot through, wipe them thoroughly clean with rag or 
paper; and rub over them a morsel of suet or dripping, 
to prevent their sticking to the meat and leaving 
marks. 

The thickness of meat for broiling should be from half 
an inch to three quarters ;—if thinner, it will be dried 
up ;—if thicker, the outside will be brown before the 
inside is done through. 5 

The meat should be turned with a small pair of tongs, 
not with a fork, which would let out the gravy. Meat, 
in general, should be turned frequent] y on the gridiron,— 
the only exception is in a skirt steak of beef, which, from 
the peculiar texture of the meat, retains the juice best by 
being turned only once. Pepper and salt a little on each 
side when nearly done. Have a hot dish ready, with 
catsup, shalots, or whatever sauce is required ; and when 
the meat is taken up, rub it over with a little bit of fresh 
butter to draw the gravy and give it a flavour. 

Some people like a mutton or pork chop to be served 
perfectly dry; others like more gravy than the butter 
draws from the steaks. In this case there is nothing so 
good as the cold gravy of roast meat heated by being put 
in the oven or on the hob, in the dish on which the steaks 
are to be served. 

When it is required to broil meat much thicker than 
above described, (as, for example, grisken of pork, or 
blade bones), it is a good way to get the meat thoroughly 
heated in the oven before putting it on the gridiron. 
Some people boil a grisken about five minutes before 
broiling it; but it is difficult afterwards to make it nice 
and brown. 
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When this mode of cooking is frequently employed, 
three frying-pans of different sizes will be required. The 
meat to be done should just fill the pan without crowding. 
If the pan is too large, a greater quantity of fat is con- 
sumed, and the meat is liable to be scorched; if too small 
the meat is apt to hang over and become smoky, or fails 
to reach the bottom of the pan, and so cannot be uniformly 
browned. The bottom of the pan should be thick, other- 
wise the meat, at least the fat, will be burned. 

The fire for frying should be clear and brisk, but rather 
stronger than for broiling. A clear fire of coals is better 
than one of cinders, but there should be no fierce blaze. 

{ff the meat is fat (as chops from the loin of mutton or 
pork), scarcely any more fat than their own will be re- 
quired for frying them ; merely enough to grease the pan 
and prevent their sticking before their own fat begins to 
melt. Dry lean meat (such as veal cutlets) will require 
rather more fat, which should be sweet, fresh, and clear, 
either dripping or lard. Salt fat should be avoided, as it 
is apt to fly. Fat that has been used for frying should not 
be applied to any other use; but it will serve for frying 
several times in succession, provided it has not been burnt 
in the pan, and that, when poured off, and having stood a 
few minutes to settle, it be poured into another vessel, quite 
free from sediment. It is also good to pour fat into a 
bason of cold water, which greatly purifies it. 

Butter is sometimes used for frying, but there is 
searcely any purpose for which good lard or dripping will 
not answer equally well. 

Oil, also, is sometimes used for frying fish, which is 
very well as a matter of luxury. 

The fat that has fried fish should never be mixed with 
other fat, or used for any other purpose; but if cleared 
from sediment (as above) and the vessel when cold, turned 
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down to keep out dust, will answer, with a little addition, 
for the same purpose, many times in succession. 

A larger quantity of fat is required for frying fish than 
for any other purpose. It must perfectly boil before the 
fish is put in, otherwise the fish is apt to stick and break, 
and never becomes crisp and brown. Fish must be per- 
fectly dry, and lightly floured all over, and not turned in 
the pan until the underside is quite brown and crisp,— 
but of this more hereafter. 

When steaks have been fried, the usual mode of makin g 
gravy is to roll a bit of butter the size of a walnut, in as 
much flour as it canbe made to carry, with half a tea-cupful 
of cold gravy, or broth, of beef or mutton. A spoonful of 
catsup may be added but not for veal. Having poured off 
the fat, warm the above in the frying-pan, keeping it well 
shaken. When the gravy is thick and smooth, pour it 
over the steaks, and serve immediately. 

When seasonings are to be fried, especially onions for 
beef steaks, they may be put in the pan (having been pre- 
viously scalded ) immediately the meat is taken out, with 
the addition of a little pepper and salt, and a bit of butter. 
Turn them about with the slice till finely browned, then 
lay them over the steaks and proceed to make the gravy 
as above. In this case the gravy must not be poured 
over, but the steaks and onions raised in the dish and the 
gtavy poured under. Some people like the onions served 
on a separate dish, over a fish or vegetable drainer. When 
veal cutlets or lamb chops are to be fried with seasoning, 
either the meat may be first dipped in egg, and strewed 
over with the seasoning and fried, after which the re- 
mainder of the seasoning may be warmed in the gravy, or 
the meat may be fried without seasoning, and the whole 
of the seasoning done in the gravy. ‘To preserve the 
colour of the herbs the seasoning should not be added till 
the gravy boils, and done just long enough to make the 
herbs tender. 

For frying potatoes, onions, parsley, or, indeed, any 
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kind of vegetable, it is as particular that the fat boil as it 
for fish:—observe this, or they will never be crisp and of 
a good colour. ‘The same remark applies to pancakes. 
At the same time it is essential to guard against having 
the pan too hot, by which both the fat and that which is 
fried would be discoloured. 

Liver should be fried over a moderate fire, as it is very 
apt to fly. Jt should be previously soaked in water, 
made thoroughly dry, and floured on both sides. Some 
people like the addition of a little shalot, onion, or parsley 
shred very fine. Gravy as directed for lamb chops. 

Bacon should be scalded in the frying-pan a minute or 
two on each side until you can see through it, but before 
its fat begins to run, pour off the water, and brown it in 
its own fat :—serve on a fish drainer. If eggs are to be 
served with bacon, the same fat will do. Let each egg 
be carefully broken into a separate tea-cup. When the 
bacon is removed, slide them gently into the pan, that 
each yolk may remain unbroken in the centre of its white. 
When the whole of the white is set and the under part of 
a fine pale brown, take them up with a slice; hold a 
moment over the pan to drain the first fat, then lay each 
egg on a ration of bacon, or a ration and an egg alter- 
nately all round the dish. 


HASHES. 


Hashes are generally made of meat which is already 
nearly done enough, it is therefore obvious that they 
ought not to be done much longer, otherwise the meat will 
be hard and impoverished. It is not to be expected that 
the meat to be hashed can furnish its own gravy. If it is 
kept on or near the fire long enough to do this, the gravy 
may be tolerable, but the meat is only fit for the dogs: 
therefore, break the bones, perfectly clear them from 
marrow, and boil them down (if you have it) in liquor 
that has previously boiled meat, with any other little 
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trimming bits of meat, or melt, that may be at hand; a 
piece of toasted bread, a few corns of black pepper, and 
two onions. Jet it boil half an hour or an hour, then 
Strain it, clear it of fat and scum, and return it to the 
saucepan with the onions if approved. Some people like 
the onions to be served in the hash, others like merely 
the flavour, and some few object to the taste altogether. 
The meat must be cut thin and slantwise ; each slice 
about the breadth of a finger, and half the length, and 
the thickness of two shillings. Letit be well floured, and 
lightly seasoned with pepper and salt; a little cold roast- 
meat gravy will be a great addition, and a table spoonful 
of catsup, or more if the hash be large: stir all this into 
the saucepan, shake it well to prevent sticking, and let it 
simmer just long enough to thicken the gravy. Lay sippets 
of toasted bread round the dish. These directions will 
apply to any hash of mutton or beef, or to that of ox 
heart, only that some of the stuffing of heart should be 
added. 

In a hash of hare, the gravy should be made entirely 
independent of the hash, as all the bones are to be served 
up in the hash, being much esteemed for picking: no | 
catsup or anchovy should be added. To retain as much 
as possible of its own flavour, for making the gravy, use 
the lights, heart, and kidneys, and any bones that may 
have been cleared of meat. ‘A hash of calf’s head requires 
a longer time to do. It may stand on the hob half an hour 
or more either before it boils or after, that it may be 
thoroughly heated in the gristly parts, but it must not be 
long over the fire. 

For minced veal neither onions or catsup are to be used, 
merely good gravy, and the meat is to be chopped as small 
as possible, a little grated lemon-peel and a squeeze of 
lemon-juice may be added when it is taken up. Sippets 
as fora hash. In order to keep a hash thoroughly hot, 
it is a good way to have a double dish, and fill the lower 
dish with boiling water. 
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BAKING. 


It is sometimes very convenient to resort to this mode 
of cookery, either when more roasting is wanting than can 
be provided for at home, or in plain families when the 
mistress or the servant are too busy to attend to it. Some 
things are neatly as good, and others even better baked 
than roasted. We shall specify a few. As to the time 
required, an attentive baker is the best judge; take care 
to let him have it early enough and he will put it in, in 
proper time. In general a baking-dish or tin should be 
five or six inches deep, but for a sucking-pig a shallow 
tin is preferable that the rind may be crisp. 

A fillet or shoulder of veal bakes very well; allow two 
hours and a half, and lay a greased paper over it. Sprinkle 
with flour and salt. 

A leg or shoulder of mutton :—to these no additional 
dripping will be required. A fork should be stuck 
through the skin of the fattest parts, but take care that it 
does not penetrate the flesh. Under these joints a batter- 
pudding may be baked, or some large potatoes previously 
scalded. In this case rather more time must be allowed 
as the steam somewhat hinders the progress of the 
cookery. 

Sirloin of beef does not bake so well, but the ribs 
answer very well for baking. Also a rump of beef slightly 
salted for a few days, then washed from the brine and well 
peppered and buttered ;—some will strew over it an onion 
or shalot shred fine;—cover it over in a deep vessel. 
Two or three thicknesses of paper should be tied over it, 
and observe for this purpose never to use brown paper, as 
the pitch and tar used in making brown paper would give 
the meat a smoky taste. There is a kind of whitish paper 
called cap, or kitchen paper; or waste sheets of printed 
paper may be obtained of the printers, which answer very 
well. 

A buttock of beef is excellent done in the following 
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way. Salt for abouta week. Wash from brine, put into 
a dry pan, with a pint of water, tie tight over with paper, 
_and let it bake for four or five hours in a moderate oven. 

A leg of pork, a pig’s head, a spare rib, and whirly-bone, 
all bake exceedingly well; but a loin of pork is too fat, 
and a griskin too lean, for baking. 

Kvery kind of heart is better baked than roasted. 

Geese and ducks bake very well, but must be placed 
on a stand in the dish, and turned when half done—the 
breast laid downwards at first : a little butter spread over 
the breast and back, salt and flour sprinkled. 

Hare and rabbit bake very well, but a good piece of 
butter should be put inside, a good piece more rubbed 
over, and the baker requested to turn and baste them 
several times. 

All kinds of stews may be baked. Ox cheeks, shins 
of beef, &c., should be partly done the preceding day, 
then left to cool, that the fat may be removed, and sent 
again to be finished, with onions, turnips, or whatever 
other seasoning is to be employed. A shin or leg of 
beef may remain all night in a cool oven. 

A sucking pig bakes exceedingly well: it requires 
rather more attention than ordinary, and the baker ge- 
nerally makes an extra charge. The ears and tail should 
be covered with buttered paper, properly fastened on, and 
about two ounces of butter tied up in a muslin rag should 
be sent to anoint the crackling. 

A large eel or pike is exceedingly good stuffed and 
baked ; also cod, mackarel, mullet, gurnet, and haddock 
spninkle salt and flour, and put some bits of butter over 
them. 

A ham baked in a moderate oven, cuts shorter, and 
eats more juicy and finely flavoured than if boiled. It 
should be previously soaked, and covered with a paste of 
coarse flour. ‘The paste will be more than paid for by 
the dripping of the ham, which is as good as lard for 
many purposes. The gravy also is valuable for enriching 
and flavouring sauces. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Of Cleaning, Trussing, and Preparing for Table. 


Mxat should never be washed before cooking, except 
those parts in which the blood is apt to settle and dis- 
colour it when dressed, such as the scrag of neck, and the 
head and heart of animals. In these the blood will be 
drawn out most effectually by sprinkling with salt a few 
minutes, and then adding a little warm water, not hot. 
After lying some time in this, it may be rinsed in cold 
water. If meat is for roasting or frying, this washing 
should take place a considerable time beforehand, so as to 
ensure its being perfectly dry: it may also be rubbed 
with a coarse cloth. — 

A hare should be washed in warm water and salt, or 
warm milk and water; or basted with milk and water 
for the first twenty minutes after it is put down. 

The only joints of butcher’s meat that require trussing 
are a fillet of veal; and loins, whether of beef, mutton, 
or pork, that are boned and stuffed. The fillet of veal 
has a long flap, which is to be filled with stuffing, and 
then tightly drawn round, fastened with a skewer, and 
tied up.* 

Loins, when boned and stuffed, have the stuffing or 
seasoning spread over them, and then are rolled up as 
tightly as possible and tied with broad tape. 

‘Tripe requires to be scoured many times in salt and 
water. It should be put in soak immediately the animal 
is killed, and the water changed frequently for twenty- 
four hours. If there is a brook or running stream at 
hand, the business is best managed by having a large 
pan or tub close to it, in which to salt and scrub the 


* See Plate, No. 1. 
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tripe, and thence rinse it in the brook. This must be re- 
peated till it is quite white and free from smell; after 
which it must be gently boiled till quite tender; the 
length of time required will vary according to the age of 
the animal, but it is always several hours. <A large 
quantity of water should be allowed for boiling it. 

Cow heels, calves’ feet, and sheep’s trotters, must be 
first well washed in cold water, to remove the filth in 
which they have trodden: then have ready a copper or 
large pot of water boiling, into which throw one at a 
time; this will loosen the hoofs and hairs; the hoofs 
will then come off like a glove, and the hairs may be 
scraped off. ‘They must not be suffered to remain in the 
water more than a minute or two; but when all have 
been done round, if any should not be perfectly free from 
hairs they may again be plunged into clean boiling water 
till that object is effected ; then let it all be rinsed in cold 
water. ‘They will take from six to nine hours to boil. 
The liquor in which they are boiled is exceedingly 
valuable, either as jelly for invalids, or as stock for making 
soup or gravy. A thick cake of fat also will settle upon 
it, which makes a fine light pie-crust. 


POULTRY. 


The crops of fowls and pigeons may be immediately 
removed ; but they should not be drawn and trussed till 
just before they are dressed, as it is apt to make them 
dry—(indeed pigeons should not be killed till just as 
they are wanted, according to the saying, ‘a pig and a 
pigeon should neverbe cold’). 

The crop and windpipe of all birds are to be removed 
by opening the skin a little just in front of the throat, 
and gently pulling each separately, first from the beak or 
bill, and then from the stomach. For drawing poultry 
(that is, removing the entrails), a very small slit may be 
made with a penknife, at which slip in the forefinger. If 
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there is any internal fat round the vent, first draw it out; 
it would be very strong if roasted in, and is only in the 
way of drawing out the entrails. Next slip the fingers 
in, and get fast hold of the gizzard (which may be known 
by its being he hardest substance in the fowl), draw it 
carefully forward ; it will generally bring the whole of the 
intestines with it; but in case the liver remains, again 
slip up the finger and fix it on the heart, which will draw 
the liver with it. Avoid, if possible, touching the liver, 
lest you should break the gall bladder. The heart is often 
left im—generally so in poultry trussed by poulterers— 
but it is apt to give the whole inside a very bloody appear- 
ance, and is scarcely ever eaten; but if taken out it is of 
some use with the neck and feet in making gravy or 
broth. 

Having cleared the inside of the fowl, you will proceed 
to clean such of the internal parts as are used. To the 
liver adheres the gall-bladder, which is of a greenish 
appearance ; this must be removed most carefully, for it 
is easily broken, and if one drop of the gall is spilt it will 
diffuse a bitter disgusting taste thatno washing can remove, 
therefore cut away a little of the liver with it rather than 
run any hazard. The gizzard is divided into two parts, 
Joined together on each side, and having a bag or hard 
muscular stomach in the middle, generally filled with 
gravel and food in a half-digested state ; one part of the 
skin by which the gizzard unites at the side is rather 
narrower than the other; slit that side with a sharp knife, 
and turning the gizzard inside out, remove the bag, and 
trim round the gizzard, but avoid gutting the skin by 
which it is joined in the middle. : 

For trussing poultry the throat should be cut off about 
two joints from its commencement, leaving the skin at 
least half an inch longer. 

For a roasting fowl, take off the legs an inch, or rather’ 
less, below the joint; or for very young chickens, the 
feet may be left on; they must be scalded in boiling 
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water, and the claws and outside scaly skin taken off. 
Make a small slit in the skinny part of each pinion 
through one thrust the liver, and through the other the 
gizzard, and turn the top of the pinion over the back, 
lay the legs close to the sides, and with a wire skewer 
fix the middle joint of the pinion outside of the knee- 
joint of the leg, and so through the body to the other 
knee and pinion ; then with a short skewer fix the lower 
joint to the lower part of the belly ; then the feet or 
whatever part of them is left, may tum back over the 
belly.* The skewer for this purpose must go through the 
sidesmen, fixing the stumps or feet between them. For 
a boiled fowl a slit is made on each side of the belly, and 
the leg stump tucked in. If a fowl or capon is to be 
stuffed, put the stuffing in where the crop was removed, 
and tie the skin tightly round the throat; secure the 
other end by making a small slit in the apron or skin of 
the belly, which when the entrails are removed, hangs 
loose, and tuck the rump through it. Before dressing, 
singe off the hairs of the fowl with a piece of clean paper 
lighted; dredge over the fowl a small dust of flour, but 
not until just as it is going to be dressed, as it soon turns 
sour. ‘The poulterers often break the breast-bone of a 
fowl to make it appear plump, but it is a very bad way, 
it dries the meat, makes the bone troublesome, and often 
breaks the gall-bladder. The head of a capon is some- 
times twisted under the wing, as directed fora pheasant.* 

Ducks have the pinions cut off at the middle joint, but 
the feet left on; scald and take away the claws, and 
skin and turn the feet over the back. In cutting off the 
pinion, be careful to leave more skin than belongs to the 
bone. In placing the skewers keep the thigh joints 
outside of the pinions, and run the skewer through the 
leg, then the bit of skin that hangs below the pinion, 
then through the body, the other pinion skin, and the 


* See Plate, No. 1. 
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other leg. The short skewer must be inserted just above 
the joint, which is twisted to turn back the feet. Tie the 
skin round the throat, put in the seasoning at the vent, 
and turn the rump through a small slit in the apron.* The 
gizzards, liver, hearts, and pinions are not dressed with 
the ducks, but make excellent gravy or giblet stew. 

Geese are to be managed exactly in the same manner 
as ducks, except that the feet are cut off and dressed with 
the giblets.* The liver is sometimes dressed separately, 
and esteemed a great nicety. Lay a piece of greased 
paper over the breast at first, and remove it when it 
begins to swell with the heat. 

‘TurKEys.—For boiling, a hen turkey 1s preferred as 
being more white and tender, but the cock is a more 
noble looking bird for roasting. . They are to be trussed 
in the same manner as fowls. A pudding of force-meat 
or sausage-meat is always put into the maw of a turkey. 
The sinews of the legs must be drawn out before trussing ; 
for a roast turkey the gizzard should be scored, and both 
gizzard and liver covered with the caul of veal or lamb, 
or.with buttered paper, to prevent their becoming dry; a 
strip of buttered paper also over the breast-bone; the 
head nicely cleaned and twisted under the wing. * 

Picrons.—For roasting, truss with the feet on, of 
course nicely cleaned; tie the joint close down to the 
rump, and turn the feet over the front.* They are gene- 
rally seasoned. For boiling or stewing, cut off the feet, 
and truss them just as fowls for boiling. For broiling 
split them down the backs, and lay them open flat. A 
pigeon has no gall. 

Pheasants, partridges,and guinea fowls are trussed with 
the head tucked under the wing, and the feet on, twisted 
and tied to the rump and turned back over the breast* 
The liver is generally used in the stuffing. 

Wild ducks, widgeons, and teel, with all other web- 
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footed wild fowl, are to have the feet left on, cleaned and 
trussed in the same manner as tame ducks. 

Woodcocks, snipes, plovers, ortolans, and all other 
birds that live by suction (which is known by the long 
bill) are not to be drawn, but roasted over slices of 
buttered toast, on which the trail is to drip, which is 
esteemed a delicacy; the feet are left on; the knees 
twisted round each other, and raised over the breast, by 
which means each foot turns back and falls on the side 
of the rump.* 

Rassits.—For boiling, open them all the way down 
the belly ; joint the legs at the rump, so as to admit of 
their turning back along the sides; turn the shoulders 
back to meet them, so that the lower Joints of each lie 
straight along, side by side; the head skewered down to 
the right shoulder.* For roasting, the legs are turned 
back without disjointing, so that the haunches are thrown 
up, much in the form that a cat is often seen sitting ; the 
end bones of the hind and fore leg meet each other, and 
lie side by side. Two skewers should be inserted, one 
where the end of the leg meets the fleshy part of the 
shoulder, and the other where the end of the shoulder 
Meets the fleshy part of the leg; the head also is fixed 
back with a skewer driven into the mouth, through the 
head, and into the back between the shoulders.* The 
belly should be slit no more than is necessary for taking 
out the paunch, and sewed up after the stuffing is put in. 
For frying, a rabbit is cut into joints. 

A hare is trussed exactly in the same way as a rabbit 
for roasting.* ‘To secure its keeping in shape, iit is usual 
to brace it with a string laid across the back, twisted 
round the end of both skewers, brought back across the 
back and tied. In skinning hares and rabbits, be parti- 
cular to preserve the ears and tail entire, as they improve 
the appearance on table, and are much esteemed. 


* See Plate, No, 1. 
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A young fawn or kid may be trussed and dressed in 
the same way as a hare; being of itself dry, it should be 
covered with a caul: and, observe, it will not keep above 
a day. 

A sucking pig, the moment it is killed, should be put 
in cold water a few minutes; then rub it over with a little 
resin beaten to fine powder, and put it for half a minute 
into a pail or pan of boiling water. This will loosen the 
hairs. Take it out of the water, and pull out the hair as 
quickly as possible. If any part does not come clean off, 
put it again into the hot water. When quite free from 
hairs wash it well with warm water, and then rinse it 
several times in cold water that no flavour of resin may 
remain. ‘Take the feet off at the first joint; make a slit 
down the belly, and remove the entrails. (The feet, 
heart, liver, lights, and melt, are to be dressed separately ; 
the dish is called pig’s pettitoes). Once more wash the 
pig in cold water, and wrap it in a wet cloth till you are 
quite ready to dress it, which should be as soon as 
possible. Fill the belly with seasoning, and sew it up; 
skewer back the legs that the under part may become 
crisp, it will require no other trussing. 

'Fisu is professedly cleaned by the fishmongers, but 
unless the cook sees to it again, it is seldom thoroughly 
done, and all kinds of fresh-water fish are cleaned at 
home. In cleaning fish be very particular to remove 
every particle of the entrails, and any blood that may 
have settled down the back-bone, and take care not to 
break the gall-bag. 

Some fish must be slit in order to clean them, but in 
others the entrails may be drawn out at the gills; this is 
always best when it can be done. Mackarel and perch 
are cleaned in this way. 

Flat fish also may be so cleaned, but it is usual also to 
make a slanting slit on one side just below the gill, in 
order to put in the finger and remove the clotted blood 
from the back-bone. 
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Scaly fish must be scraped from the tail to the head, 
and from the front to the back of the fish ; salmon re- 
quires this, and of fresh-water fish, perch, roach, jack, 
dace, &c. 

Others are skinned, as soles and eels. Eels are re- 
markably tenacious of life, even when all capability of 
feeling has ceased, a muscular motion is exercised, so that 
an eel cut into five or six pieces, the pieces will jump 
about in the frying-pan. To a humane person the idea 
is very distressing, that the poor creature may even then 
be tormented. This, however, is not the case. Before 
skinning the eel, the spinal marrow, just at the back of 
the skull, should be pierced through with a sharp skewer, 
when all power of feeling will instantly cease. This may 
be relied on. Then raise the skin at the part which was 
cut by the skewer, and having drawn it back over the 
mouth and head, secure the head with a strong fork to a 
table or dresser, and draw back the whole skin. As an 
eel is proverbially slippery, take a little salt in your hand, 
which will prevent its slipping, and draw off the skin 
easily. To clean an eel it is generally necessary to slit it 
the whole way from the vent to the gills, and rub the 
inside of the back-bone with salt. Preserve the liver and 
roe or melt, which are much esteemed. 

Cod, mackarel, whiting, and some other fish, have no 
scales, and do not need anything but washing or wiping. 

Sprats are never drawn, nor the silver-stringed herring, 
which is by far the best of its kind; both must be well 
wiped with a dry cloth. Sprats for broiling should have 
a long bird-skewer run through the eyes, or a common 
knitting-needle; by this means a row of eight or ten 
sprats can be turned together. Dust them with flour, 
and lay them on a hot gridiron, the bars of which have 
been greased with good suet, 

Avoid, if possible, washing any fish that is to be fried; 
if it must be-washed, let it be done an hour or more 
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before cooking, and wrap it up in a very dry coarse cloth 
that it may be thoroughly dry. 

Turbot, plaice, dabs, and flounders, having been gutted 
and wiped, should be sprinkled with salt, and hung up 
for several hours. 

Cod, having been washed, may be sprinkled with salt, 
and put in the fish-kettle without water an hour or two 
before boiling, or it may be hung up the same as plaice. 

Oysters, as soon as received, should be laid ina pan 
or tab with the flat shell upwards, each layer lightly 
sprinkled with salt, and the whole covered with spring or 
river water. They must be in water twelve hours, and 
without twelve hours, and fresh salt and water used every 

stime. It is common to sprinkle a little oatmeal or flour 
among them, which makes the oysters look white and 
plamp, but they do not keep afterwards, therefore that 
addition should not be made unless the oysters are for 
immediate eating. ‘lo prepare them for the table, no- 
thing more is necessary than to open them, which should 
be done the moment before serving. Great care must be 
taken not to mangle the oyster in opening; also that it is 
entirely loosened and turned round on the shell. They 
are generally served on the flat shell, but by this means 
the liquor is lost : if served on the hollow shell,the liquor 
may be preserved and eaten with the oyster; if not, the 
liquor of each oyster as opened should be saved in a 
basin, and used for flavouring gravy or sauce. 

Vegetables require great attention in point of clean- 
liness. The first thing is to free them from insects and 
dirt. Prevention, in every case, is better than cure; and 
attention in gathering vegetables will save much trouble 
in cleaning them, and secure their being more nice and 
clean. In cutting cabbage, brocoli, or lettuce, avoid 
pulling them up by the roots, and suffering the dirt to fall 
among either those you have gathered or those that re- 
main on the bed. Avoid also putting roots and heads 
together in a dirty basket. Have by you a clean basket 
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or colander ; cut each head with no more leaves than you 
intend to boil; examine it to see that it is free from blight 
and dirt ; if this be the case, it needs no further cleaning, 
and is much better without it. Having cut what you 
want, and removed the colander or basket, pull up the 
stumps, and lay them on the bed to decay, but be careful 
not to shake them over the remaining plants. If mould 
be shaken over them the next rain that comes converts it 
into mud, and great difficulty is occasioned in getting the 
plants clean. If vegetables for boiling can be gathered 
perfectly clean immediately before dressing, they preserve 
their colour much better without wetting. But if they 
are not perfectly free from dirt of every kind, let them lie 
for an hour or more in a pan of spring water -and salt; 
the salt draws out the slugs and other insects. Summer 
cauliflowers, in particular, require this, as they abound 
with caterpillars. The moment before putting them into 
the saucepan, take them out of the water and shake them 
well in a colander, that every drop of cold water may 
run off. 

To cut mustard and cress free from dirt—grasp a little 
at a time in your left hand, pull it up gently, that the 
dirt may not be shaken on what remains, and have in 
your right-hand a knife ready to cut off the roots, taking 
care not to loosen your left-hand till you drop the salad 
in a colander; then get another handful, and so on, till 
you have enough. In general, observe, of all greens, 
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salad, and radishes, to get all the dirty roots away before 
you wet them; then throw them into a pan of water, 
but avoid pumping upon them, which is apt to make them 
flabby, and do not let them remain long in water. Just 
before serving, shake them very dry in a coarse sieve or 
thin strainer. Lay them in the sallad bowl in a tasty 
manner. Lettuce and endive should be cut down the 
middle, and laid open with the tops turning outward ; 
the small salad in tufts; radishes and yeung onions 
round the edge of the dish ; and a hard boiled egg or two 
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on the tufts of small salad. Slices of red beet, when in 
season, form a pretty addition to a salad. 

Green peas, broad beans, and French beans, require 
no washing. 

Turnip greens, if cleanly gathered and carefully 
trimmed, need no washing. Use only the hearts and 
stalks, which must be skinned; but if grown on sandy 
land, they want washing in several waters. 

Asparagus. — Scrape the stalks clean; tie them up, 
with bass or tape, in bundles of twenty-five or thirty 
each ; cut off the ends of the stalks to an equal length. 
if quite fresh they need not be washed. 

Spinach.—Pick it leaf by leaf; wash it in three or four 
waters, and thoroughly drain. 

The stalks of white beet for boiling, and those of 
thubarb for pies, must be skinned. 

Artichokes require thorough washing, and should be 
soaked in cold water an hour or two. 

Onions, leeks, and escalions.—Take off as many coats 
of skin as are at all slimy or tough. Young onions serve 
with the green tops. 

Onions for roasting are not to’ be skinned or washed, 
but merely wiped from dust. Celery requires half 
an hour or more to soak, because it is of underground 
growth. 

Potatoes and Jerusalem artichokes should be well 
scrubbed with a birch-broom or scrubbing-brush, and 
washed very clean just before boiling; but never let them 
be washed, or in any way wetted, until they are to be 
used. ‘They are much best boiled in the skins, and 
peeled the moment before serving. New potatoes should 
be scrubbed as above, and then rubbed with a rough 
cloth, byt not skinned after boiling. 

Tn spring, when potatoes become old and specky, it 
may be better to peel them raw, carefully removing every 
speck, and either steam or boil them for mashing; carrots 
and parsnips should be well washed and scrubbed, but 
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not scraped. After boiling, rub off the skins with a 
coarse cloth. 

Red beet roots.—Wash and scrub very clean, but avoid 
scraping or in any way touching with a knife, lest the 
colour should be discharged. When done they may be 
carefully rubbed with a rough cloth, but avoid breaking 
them. If for salad, they may be cut in slices hot, and 
have cold vinegar poured over them. 

Turnips should be washed very clean and then peeled. 
The whole of the outer coat must be taken off. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Flavourings, Thickenings, Colourings, Gravies, Sauces, 
and Seasonings, Garnishing, and Vegetables. 


Havine given these general directions which the young 
cook will find her interest in studying till she has them 
perfectly impressed on her memory, [I shall proceed to 
give directions for the preparation of particular articles 
under the several heads. 


FLAVOURINGS. 


More or less of these preparations should always be 
kept according to the taste and style in which the family 
are living. 


POWDER OF HERBS. 


To be kept in separate bottles, closely corked and 
labelled. | 


The following are some of the principal sorts :—Spear- 
mint, green sage, thyme (both common and lemon), 
majoram, and knotted majoram ; winter savoury, verbinia 
(which gives the flavour of lemon peel), and horse-radish ; 
marigold flowers dried, but not powdered. 


DRIED SEEDS. 


(To be kept in the same manner) of celery, parsley, 
fennel. 


COMPOUND POWDER FOR SOUP. 


Take parsley, winter savoury, sweet majoram, and 
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lemon thyme, of each two ounces; sweet basil one ounce ; 
verbinia leaves and knotted marjoram of each, half an 
ounce ; celery seed and bay-leaves, of each two drachms. 
Dry them in a Dutch oven not too hot. When quite 
dried, rub the leaves to a fine powder and grind the seeds 
in a mill (reserved for such purposes only) or pound 
them in a mortar; sift through a hair-sieve, and bottle 
for winter use. 


SAVOURY POWDER FOR RAGOUTS. 


Salt one ounce; flour of mustard, lemon-peel ground, 
and black pepper ground, of each half an ounce; allspice 
ground, ginger ground, nutmeg grated, and cayenne 
pepper, of each a quarter of an ounce. Dry them in a 
Dutch oven before a gentle fire, pound carefully in a 
mortar, and sift through a hair sieve. 


CURRY POWDER. 


Coriander seed three ounces; turmeric two ounces; 
black pepper, flour of mustard, and ground ginger, of 
each one ounce; ground allspice and lesser cardamoms, 
of each half an ounce ; cumin seed, quarter of an ounce. 
Put these ingredients in a cool oven all night, then 
pound them in a marble mortar, rub through a hair sieve, 
and bottle. 


POWDER FOR FLAVOURING BROWN MADE DISHES. 


Black pepper and Jamaica pepper ground, of each 
half an ounce ; nutmeg grated half an ounce, cinnamon 
in powder, quarter of an ounce; cloves one drachm ; to 
be dried, finely powdered and mixed. 


POWDER FOR FLAVOURING WHITE MADE DISHES. 


White pepper half an ounce; nutmeg quarter of an 
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ounce, mace one drachm, dried lemon peel grated, one 
drachm. 


SPICES 


Of various kinds in separate bottles, as black pepper, 
white pepper, ginger, Jamaica pepper (or allspice), 
cayenne pepper, nutmeg, cloves, cinnamon, mace. 

N.B. These articles should also be kept whole, as 
some things are better with the spice boiled in and 
strained, than with the substance, however finely pow- 
dered. A small quantity of cloves and mace will serve 
in most families, they are very expensive, and allspice, 
or one of the mixtures above directed, will be found to 
answer every purpose. 


ORANGE OR LEMON PEEL. 


In the height of the season, and when the lemons or 
Seville oranges are purchased for wine, or other purposes, 
shave the thin yellow rind without a single particle of 
white; put it in a mortar with a small lump of sugar 
(previously dried) to each peel, beat it well together until 
the rind and sugar are thoroughly blended in a kind of 
marmalade ; then press it close in a bottle, put a tea- 
spoonful of brandy at top; cork and seal down, or tie over 
with a bladder. If kept from the air, this will keep through 
all the months that fresh lemon or orange-peel cannot be 
procured, and be much handier for flavouring than grat- 
ing dried rinds. 


ESSENCES OR TINCTURES 


Of various kinds of herbs, roots, spice, or other matters 
required for flavouring, may be prepared in either of the 
following methods :— 
1. By combining their essential oils with brandy, 
or rectified spirits of wine, in the proportion of 
one drachim to two ounces of spirit; or, 
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2. By filling a wide-mouthed bottle with the leaves 
or seeds, perfectly dry, and pouring over them 
brandy, spirits of wine, wine, or vinegar ; letting 
them steep fourteen days, then straining the liquor, 
and keeping it closely corked. Where much 
cookery of various kinds is carried on, these 
essences are very handy, and, perhaps, not much 
more expensive than obtaining the flavours in the 
usual mode, They are at hand all the year round 
when the fresh article may not be procured, and 
a few drops will instantly give the flavour required. 

The former method is recommended for lemon-peel, 
allspice, cloves,mace, cinnamon, marjoram, thyme. 

The steeping the substance in spirit is preferred for 
celery seeds (half an ounce bruised to quarter of 
a pint of spirit). Ginger (three ounces of fresh 
grated, and two ounces of the rind of lemon peel 
shaved thin, to a quart of spirit), allspice, cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, or cloves (three ounces bruised toa 
quart), cayenne pepper (one ounce to one pint of 
brandy or wine), steep a fortnight. 


SPIRITS OF MIXED HERBS 


For flavouring soup. — Take lemon-thyme, winter 
Savoury, sweet marjoram, sweet basil, perfectly free 
from damp and stripped from the stalks, half an ounce 
each ; lemon rind shaved close ; and eschalots sliced, of 
each quarter of an ounce; celery seed one drachm. Steep 
them in a pint of brandy ten days, then strain and bottle 
the liquor. The herbs when strained off wilt keep two or 
three weeks, and may be used for flavouring any pre- 
paration which is strained after boiling. 


SPIRIT OF MIXED SPICE. 


Black pepper one ounce; allspice half an ounce— 
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both finely pounded ; nutmeg quarter of an ounce grated; 
infuse in a pint of spirit ten days: strain and bottle. 
The spice also may be used for flavouring as long as it 
lasts. 


TINCTURE OF LEMON-PEEL, 


Or Seville orange-peel.—Half fill a wide-mouthed 
bottle with brandy or proof spirit, and whenever a lemon 
is used, shave the thin rind, and put into the bottle until 
it is full. It may be either strained off into small bottles, 
or suffered to remain on the rind; the former, perhaps, 
is preferable. 

Vinegar is often employed in extracting flavours from 
such herbs as are used with salads, or for relishing cold 
meat; and in some instances for flavouring sauces and 
soups ; but for the latter purpose sherry wine is preferable. 


BASIL VINEGAR OR WINE. 


This sweet herb, which is very expensive in winter, 
is in full perfection in the month of August. Before it 
begins to flower, gather the fresh green leaves free from 
stalk ; fill a wide-mouthed bottle with them ; cover them 
with vinegar or wine, and steep them ten days; then 
strain the liquor again ; fill the bottle with fresh leaves ; 
pour over it the liquor strained off, and enough wine or 
vinegar to fill up the bottle.. Let it steep ten or fourteen 
days more, then strain and put it in small bottles, keep- 
ing them carefully corked and sealed. Burnet vinegar 
is made exactly in the same manner: it is used as a relish 
for cold meat, and imparts to salads a flavour exactly 
resembling that of cucumber. It may be made at any 
time between Midsummer and Michaelmas. 


CRESS OR CELERY VINEGAR. 


Dry and pound half an ounce of the seeds; pour over 
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them a quart of the best vinegar; let it steep ten days, 
shaking it every day; then strain and bottle. N.B. In 
all these preparations small bottles are to be preferred, 
as the virtue is apt to evaporate after having been once 
opened. | 


VINEGAR OF TARRAGON, 


Green mint, capsicums, nasturtiums, capers, chervil, 
elder flowers, and many other herbs, may be prepared in 
the same way as Basil vinegar, and strained through a 
swan-skin jelly-bag till perfectly clear. 


GARLIC, ONIONS, OR ESCHALOT VINEGAR. 


To be made between Midsummer and Michaelmas. 
Peel and chop two ounces of the root; pour over them a 
quart of best vinegar, stopping close the jar or bottle, 
and well shaking every day. Let it steep ten days; then 
pour off the clear liquor into small bottles. The flavour 
of garlic is very powerful: a few drops will flavour a pint 
of gravy. 


ESCHALOT WINE. 


Which is greatly preferable to vinegar, indeed, is the 
very best preparation of the root.—Peel, mince, and pound 
im a mortar, six ounces of eschalots, and one ounce of 
scraped horse-radish, and steep them in a quart of sherry 
for ten days; then pour off the clear liquor on six ounces 
more eschalots prepared in the same manner ; let it stand 
ten days longer, then strain and bottle. This gives an 
excellent flavour to chops, steaks, soups, and sauces. 


HORSE-RADISH VINEGAR 


Is made in the same manner: three ounces of scraped 
horse-radish, one ounce of eschalot, minced, and one 
drachm of cayenne pepper to a quart of vinegar. 


Or 
(he) 


CATSUPS. 


CAMP VINEGAR. 


Cayenne pepper, a quarter of an ounce ; soy, four table 
spoonsful ; walnut pickle, a quarter of a pint: six ancho- 
vies, bruised or chopped; a clove of garlic, shred fine; 
steep the whole for a month, in a quart of the best vinegar, 
shaking it frequently: strain it through a tamis, and keep 
it in small bottles, closely corked and sealed, or dipped 


in bottle cement. 


. 


CAPSICUM OR CHILI VINEGAR. 


Pound fifty fresh red chilies, or capsicums, or a quarter 
of an ounce of cayenne pepper; steep in a pint of the 
best vinegar for a fortnight. 


ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES. 


Procure the very best fish, which have been in pickle 
about a year; pound ten or twelve in a mortar, to a\pulp; 
then put them into a very clean saucepan (either silver 
or well tinned), with two table spoonsful of best vinegar, 
sherry wine, or brandy, or mushroom catsup; set the 
saucepan by the side of a slow clear fire, very frequently 
stirring, till the fish are melted, which will be in about 
five minutes; then add fifteen grains (weight) of the 
best cayenne pepper; stir it well, and rub it through a 
hair-sieve with the back of a wooden spoon. Bottle and 
cork very securely; and when the bottle is opened, do 
not again use the old cork, but cork it tightly with a 
new one. If the air gets to it, it is spoiled. Essence 
of anchovy made thus is not so cheap as it may be 
bought; but the wholesomeness of the ingrediments 
inay be depended on. What will not pass through 
the sieve makes a pleasant relish for breakfast or lunch, 
spread on bread and butter. If a large quantity is 
made, and has to be kept, press it down in small jars, 
cover it with clarified butter, and keep in a cool place. 
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ANGHOVY POWDER. 


Pound the fish in a mortar, rub them through a sieve, 
make it into a paste with the finest flour dried ; roll it 
into thin cakes (like parliament ginger-bread) ; dry them 
before a slow fire, in a Dutch oven; when quite crisp, 
pound or grate toa fine powder, and put into a well- 
stopped bottle. It will keep good for years, and is a 
savory relish sprinkled on bread and butter asa sandwich. 


OYSTER POWDER. 


Get fine plump native oysters; open them very care- 
fully, and pound them in a mortar, with the proportion 
of a quarter of an ounce of salt to a dozen oysters. Rub 
the pulp through a coarse hair-sieve, then return it to the 
mortar, and rub it up with as much jixe flour, previously 
dried, as will make it into a paste. Roll it out several 
times; at last bring it to the thickness of half-a-crown, 
and cut it in small squares, an inch each. Lay them in 
a Dutch oven, before a slow fire, that they may dry 
thoroughly without burning ; turn them every half hour. 
When they have baked about four hours they will begin 
to crumble ; then pound them fine, sift them, and put 
the powder into bottles, and seal over. By thus pre- 
serving them, oyster sauce may be had when oysters 
are out of season. The powder is also used as a 
sandwich. 


MUSHROOM CATSUP. 


Be careful to obtain the right sort of mushrooms, and 
fresh gathered—the large full-grown flaps are the best. 
{f of the right sort and in good order, the fring under-_ 
neath will be of a delicate pink ; if black, they are stale. 
Do not wash them, but pick off every bit that looks at all 
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dirty; put them in a deep stone or earthen pan, a layer 
of salt and a layer of nushrooms., When the salt begins 
to penetrate them, which will be in two or three hours, 
they will easily break; then mash them well with the 
hands, and stir up the whole mass. Do this repeatedly 
for two days; then add to every quart an ounce and a 
half of whole black pepper, and half an ounce of whole 
allspice ; put all together into a stone jar ; stop the jar very 
close; set it in a stew-pan of boiling water, and keep 
it boiling for at least two hours; then take out the jar 
and pour the juice through a hair-sieve, but avoid press- 
ing the mushrooms. Let this straining be into a clean 
stew-pan or skillet; let it boil very gently till it is nearly 
half reduced ; then skim it well; put it into a clean jar 
or jug; cover it close, and let it stand in a cool place till 
next day; then pour it off gently so as not to disturb the 
settlings; strain it through a swan-skin jelly-bag tll 
perfectly clear. To each pint of catsup add a table 
spoonful of best brandy; again let it stand to settle, and 
then pour it off gently into bottles which have been 
rinced with spirit ; closely cork the bottles, and dip them 
in bottle cement. Keep them in a cool dry place. This 
is an expensive way of making catsup, but will be found 
cheapest in the end. It will keep for years, and a small 
quantity will answer the purpose. 

The remaining pulp and sediment may be simmered 
with a small quantity of water, vinegar, or walnut pickle, 
and then squeezed ; they will yield a good catsup for 
present use, but which of course, will not be so finely 
flavoured, or keep so long as the first preparation. 

Or, the pulps and spice may be squeezed, and the 
liquor that drains from them be simmered alone. The 
mushrooms may then be dried in the Dutch oven, and 
rubbed to powder. 

A very delicious catsup for present use may be made 
by merely sprinkling salt over either flap or button mush- 
rooms ; in three hours mash them; next day strain the 
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liquor, and boil till it is reduced one-half. The flavour of 
the mushroom is thus preserved in perfection : but catsup 
will not keep long without spice. The mushrooms thus 
employed answer best of any for mushroom powder. 


WALNUT CATSUP. 


Take green walnuts the size for pickling—(or the 
green outside shells of ripe walnuts may be used if quite 
fresh )—sprinkle them with salt, in the proportion of half 
a pound to a hundred walnuts; let them lay six days, 
frequently beating and mashing them. In six or seven 
days they will become soft and pulpy ; they are then 
to be well pressed and piled up against one side of the 
tub or pan, that side being also raised that the liquor 
may drain off from the walnuts and run to the other side. 
This from time to time is to be taken out, and the 
walnuts again mashed and put up to one side until 
the liquor ceases to flow. Let it then be simmered in 
a very clean boiler as long as any scum rises; then to 
three quarts of liquor add two ounces of best ginger, 
two ounces of allspice, one ounce of long pepper, one 
ounce of cloves (all bruised); let it boil slowly for half 
an hour; when quite cold, bottle, dividing the spice in 
proportion to each bottle. See that the bottles are quite ; 
filled up ; cork them tight; dip in bottle cement; keep 
them lying on the side, in a cool dry place, for a year 
before using. 


ANOTHER METHOD, 


Much approved.—Take one hundred walnuts, and half 
a pound of shalots, peeled; pound both together ; put 
them in a stone-jar with a pint and a half of best vinegar. 
Let it stand nine days; then squeeze the juice, and add 
to it the juice of one pound of anchovies (obtained by 
pounding and squeezing), simmer together with a drachm 
of mace, a nutmeg sliced, and an ounce of ginger. Let 
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the, whole simmer together for half an hour; set it away 
for one day ; then strain through a flannel bag: put in 
bottles with eight or ten cloves in each; cork tight, and 
dip in bottle cement. This catsup will keep good for years. 
A pint of best vinegar to rinse the pulp of the walnuts 
and anchovies, will make a little good capsup for present 
use. Let it stand covered up for eight or nine days, 
stirring it occasionally, then filter through a flannel bag, 
and bottle. 


ANOTHER METHOD, 


Equally approved, and not so much trouble.—Take 
walnuts when fit for pickling; pound them and strain the 
liquor through a cloth ; let it stand to settle ; pour off the 
clear. To every pint of liquor, put ‘one pound and a 
half of anchovies, shred fine; let them boil in the liquor 
till dissolved; strain it again. To every pint put half a 
quarter of an ounce of mace and black pepper, one ounce 
of shalots, and half a quarter of a pint of vinegar ; boil 
all together a quarter of an hour; when cold, put it into 
small bottles, closely corked. It is a nice fish sauce. 


ANCHOVY WINE. 


Take half a pound of the: best anchovies ; wash them 
in half a pint of the best white wine vinegar ; chop or 
pound them (bones and all) ; simmer them a quarter of 
an hour in half a pint of sherry and a quarter of a pint 
of claret; then strain the vinegar to it; add half a pint 
more of white wine, five or six cloves of eschalots, two 
drachms of ginger, and one each of black pepper and 
Jamaica pepper, all bruised; a nutmeg, sliced; a piece 
of lemon-peel, and a few blades of mace. Let the whole 
boil half an hour; then pour it off; and, when cold, put 
it into bottles, first perfectly dried, and then rinsed 
with a drop of spirits; cork close, and seal. 
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OYSTER CATSUP, 


Take fine fresh Milton oysters; open them carefully 
with their own liquor; if any particle of shell or dirt has 
dropped in, the oysters must be rinsed in the liquor and 
taken out, and then the liquor strained ; but if opened 
carefully there is no occasion for this, which would only 
waste the liquor. Pound the oysters in a mortar, add 
the liquor, and to every pint add a pint of sherry; boil 
it up, and skim; then add one ounce of common salt ; 
two anchovies pounded; two drachms of pounded mace* ; 
and one of cayenne. Let it boil up; skim it, and rub 
it through a sieve. When cold, bottle it, and seal as 
usual. What remains in the sieve will make a good 
boat of oyster-sauce for immediate use. 

Muscles and cockles may be done in the same way as 
oysters. It should be done in February or March, when 
oysters are in perfection, and will keep till November, 
when they are again plentiful. 


TO KEEP READY-MADE MUSTARD. 


Boil a quart of vinegar, dissolve in it three ounces of 
salt, pour it upon two ounces of scraped horse-radish in 
an earthen jar; cover the jar closely; let it stand twenty- 
four hours; strain, and mix by degrees to one pound 
best Durham mustard till it is perfectly smooth; put it 
into a wide-mouthed bottle, and cork it closely. When- 
ever a little is taken out for use observe to cork the bottle 
immediately. 


AN EXCELLENT STORE SAUCE, 


A little of which may be used for enriching gravy, or 


* Observe, whenever bruised mace or sliced nutmegs are ordered in any of 
these receipts, if you keep the essences or tinctures, a few drops will give the 
flavour equally well: thirty drops will be about equal to a nutmeg or two 
drachms of mace. 


F 
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making sauce with melted butter for fish, flesh, or fowl. 
—Anchovies, pounded, a quarter of a pound; fresh 
lemon-peel thinly shaved, scraped horse-radish, sliced 
eschalots, an ounce of each; allspice and black pepper, 
powdered, of each half an ounce; cayenne pepper and 
celery seed, bruised, of each one drachm. Put these in- 
gredients into a wide-mouthed bottle with one pint of 
port wine, one pint of mushroom catsup, and half a 
pint of walnut pickle; stop it close; shake it every day 
for a fortnight; then strain, bottle, and cork close. 
Another half-piut of walnut pickle put upon the ingredi- 
ents will answer exceedingly well for flavouring hashes of 
mutton, beef, or game. 


STORE SAUCE FOR CHOPS, &c. 


Finely pound together of black pepper and common 
salt, one ounce each; of allspice, scraped horse-radish, 
sliced eschalots, half an ounce of each; steep them for 
a fortnight in a pint of mushroom catsup, or walnut 
pickle, or half a pint of each; shake it daily; then let 
it stand a day or two to settle, and strain it off. The 
ingredients will enrich another half-pint of walnut pickle 
for common purposes, as above. ‘To this and the fore- 
going sauce, some people like the addition of soy, in 
the proportion of a quarter of a pint to a quart of the 
sauce. 


STORE SAUCE FOR ROAST PORK, GOOSE, &e. 


Leaves of green sage, chopped fine, two ounces; 
lemon-peel shaved thin; eschalots, chopped, and com- 
mon salt, of each one ounce: cayenne pepper and citric 
acid, of each half adrachm. Steep for a fortnight in a 
pint of claret, or what answers equally well, half port 
and half sherry; shake it well every day; let it stand 
one day to settle; then pour off the clear liquor, bottle, 
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and cork close. A table-spoonful will flavour a quarter 
of a pint of gravy. 


STORE SAUCE FOR FISH. 


Hight anchovies and eight eschalots, finely pounded ; 
cayenne pepper, two scruples; port wine and walnut 
pickle, of each a quarter of a pint; mushroom catsup, 
half a pint; soy, half a wine-glassful; simmer gently 
for ten minutes; strain off, and when cold, put it in 
small bottles previously dried and rinsed with spirits ; 
cork and seal, or dip in cement. 


THICKENINGS, 


In houses where much cooking is performed, it is 
usual to keep at hand a preparation for thickening gravy 
or soup. It may be made in the following manner, and 
will keep about a fortnight:—Into a very clean brass 
skillet, put a quarter of a pound of butter over a very 
clear slow fire; when thoroughly melted, skim off any 
buttermilk, &c., which May swim at top; then shake in 
fine flour dried, enough to bring it to the thickness of 
paste ; this will be about a quarter of a pound of flour, 
but the more flour and the less butter the better; beat it 
well with a wooden spatula for a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes, by which time it will be of a fine bright 
amber colour. Pour it into Jars, and keep it covered 
down. An cighth part of this will thicken a pint of 
sauce or soup. ‘The fat which settles at top of a beef 
stew, before any seasonings are added, answers nearly or 
quite as well as butter. 


MUCILAGE OR STARCH OF POTATOES. 


This is prepared in many families as a substitute for 
flour starch, and is found to answer the purpose exceed- 
ingly well. It is equally useful for thickening soups and 
gravies, and having no flavour of its own, does not 
disguise any flavour which it may be desired to preserve. 
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It may be made at the close of the potato season when fresh 
vegetables are come in,‘ and when the old potato stock is 
almost past use for the table; and thus the surplus which 
would otherwise have been used for feeding pigs, is con- 
verted into a valuable keeping stock for human diet. It 
may also be used with advantage, alone or mixed with 
flour, in the composition of bread, biscuits, and pastry 
of various kinds. But of this hereafter, the present 
business is to direct the method of making it. 

Wash and peel the potatoes, carefully removing every 
speck- and eye. Have ready a number of deep dishes 
according to the quantity of potatoes. The quantity 
made must not near fill the dish, but leave plenty of 
room for stirring; and one object is to secure a large 
surface. For every pound of potatoes to be done in each 
dish, put a quart of clear water :—grate the potatoes with 
a bread grater. Stir it well, and then pour it through a 
hair-sieve. Leave it ten minutes to settle till the water is 
quite clear. Then pour off the water gently, and put a 
quart of fresh water to the pulp. Stir it up again, let it 
settle, and repeat this till the water is quite clear. At 
last a fine white powder will be found remaining at the 
bottom of the vessel, the water last poured off remaining 
quite clear. Lay a thin sheet of paper in a hair-sieve, 
and spread this powder upon it to dry either in the sun 
or before the fire. It will then very much resemble 
Indian arrow-root powder, which is prepared in the same 
manner, and for which it is often substituted, and, 
except for the use of invalids, answers the same purpose. 
A table-spoonful of it mixed smoothly with a little cold 
water, stirred into soup or sauce just before serving, will 
thicken a pint. : 


IVORY DUST. 
This is a cheap and nourishing article, whether for 


thickening stews or as a jelly for mvalids. It is sold at 
the ivory turners at eight-pence per pound. The chief 
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objection to itis the length of time required in boiling. 
At first it should be set on with a very small quantity of 
water ; when near boiling, pour the water clear off, and 
add either gravy, broth, or fresh water (according to the 
purpose for which it is required) in the proportion of a 
quart to two ounces of the dust. Let it simmer slowly 
for several hours without stirring, until it has reduced 
full half, and all the dust has settled at the bottom like 
_ sand, and the liquor at top appears a clear jelly It 
must then be poured off very steadily, taking care to stop 
before any of the sediment rises. It may be immediately 
added to whatever it is required to thicken, or it will 
cool into a very stiff jelly, and may be cut up as wanted, 
and dissolved in the stew or gravy. 


CARRAGHAN MOSS. 


This is a kind of sea weed possessing very nourishing 
properties, and which, in the time of dreadful destitution 
in Ireland, in 1831, was the means of preserving many 
families from starving. It has since been added to the 
bill of fare both for the invalid and the epicure. It answers 
every purpose of isinglass at one quarter the expense: 
the preparation is simple; it merely requires to be washed, 
and then simmered in water or broth for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, in which time it will have completely dissolved 
and formed into a jelly. An ounce to a quart will pro- 
duce a stiff jelly. «ae 

Eggs are sometimes employed in thickening white 
soups. Great care is required as they are very apt to 
curdle. The following is the best way of mixing them: 
For two quarts of soup three or four eggs will be suffi- 
cient. Beat them fine just before the soup is ready to 
serve, then take a spoonful or two of the soup, boiling 
hot, and stir it to them. When well mixed, take a 
spoonful or two more and mix in the same manner. And 
then stir back the whole into the stew pan, and keep it 
on the hob a minute or two, stirring it the whole time, 
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until it thickens against the spoon, then serve it instantly. 
It must not be put on the fire at all after the eggs are 
added, or it will be sure to curdle; but by stirring the 
eggs as above directed, the heat of the stew on the hob 
will do them quite enough, and they will smoothly 
thicken the soup. | 


THICKENING FOR WHITE SOUP. 


Sweet almonds, quarter of a pound; blanch, (that is 
put them a moment in boiling water to loosen the skins, ) 
and take off the skins; beat them to a paste in a marble 
mortar with a table-spoonful of cold water. Then take 
a quarter of a pound of dressed veal or chicken, chop it 
as fine as dust, crumble a quarter of a pound of stale 
white bread, beat the whole together in a mortar, with 
three or four drops each of essence of mace or of lemon- 
peel, or if you do not keep the essences, a blade of mace 
finely powdered, and a little lemon-peel grated. Too the 
whole of this, add a pint of thick cream; simmer it a 
few minutes, stirring it all the time: then add a pint or 
more of the soup; strain it through a course sieve, and 
stir it into the whole quantity of soup half an hour 
before serving. What remains in the sieve, warmed up 
with a little broth or common gravy, will make a good 
meal for a poor child. Cooks should get a habit of con- 
sidering before they throw any thing away, whether 
there is not some fellow-creature to whom it might be 
useful. 


COLOURINGS. 


Observe, that all sauces, soups, and gravies are more 
delicate and wholesome without the addition of any 
article for the express purpose of colouring. The follow- 
ing are among the best methods of browning. 

Browning the meat of which soup or gravy is to be 
made by putting it into the stew-pan at first without any 
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water, but with a small quantity of butter, salt, and pep- 
per; cover it close and shake it over a clear slow fire 
a few minutes, until the meat becomes of a fine light 
brown, and the gravy begins to draw: then add the 
water, or other liquor of which the soup or gravy is to 
be made. See that the meat does not stick to the vessel. 

Toasted bread.—Let this be very slowly toasted until 
it is quite hard and of a deep brown, but not at all 
burnt. Throw it into the boiling gravy, and do not 
stir it afterwards. Great care must be taken in strain- 
ing that the gravy is left quite clear of bread crumbs. 

Frying in butter the onions with which the soup or 
gravy is to be flavoured—They must be fried till quite 
crisp and brown; then a little of the gravy added to 
them in the frying pan: let it boil there two or three 
minutes, then return the whole to the gravy. 


BROWNING FOR MADE DISHES. 


Take a quarter of a pound of best refined sugar, 
put it into an iron frying-pan, with an ounce of butter, 
set it over a clear fire, stirring it all the time: when it 
begins to froth the sugar is dissolved, hold it higher 
over the fire, and when of a deep brown colour, pour 
in very gently a wine glass of port wine, stirring it all 
the time, add the out rind of a lemon, a little ‘salt, a 
wine glass of mushroom catsup, three blades of mace, 
two shalots peeled, and half an ounce of Jamaica pep- 
per; boil it slowly ten minutes, pour it into a basin 
when cold, skim it carefully, and bottle it. 


SUGAR BROWNING. 


Best refined sugar finely powdered half a pound ; 
fresh butter two ounces; set them over. a very clear 
slow fire, in a clean frying pan; beat them with a 
wooden spatula till perfectly dissolved. .When the 
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mixture boils fast, raise it a little higher sfrom the fire, 
then return it, and so go on till it assumes a rich brown 
colour, pour it into saucers or small pots, and use a 
little as required; or it may be put into a wide-mouthed 
bottle, corked and tied down or sealed. 

Browned flour.—Spread a little flour on a tin, or 
flat plate, and dry it in an oven or before the fire, 
till it assumes the brownness required. 

Various flavouring articles serve also the purpose of 
colouring ; as, port wine, soy, catsup, walnut pickle, 
&e. ‘The thing to be observed, is, never to study colour 
at the expence of flavour. 


GRAVY 


Is much richer and better flavoured if prepared from 
several kinds of meat. It is worth the while of any 
cook to try this, by using at one time a pound or two 
of gravy beef, and at another time, a pound or two of 
trimmings from beef, veal, pork, mutton, and poultry. 
The very best gravy for poultry is made from heads, 
necks, and feet, (which may be obtained at the poul- 
terers for a mere trifle) with a little bit of beef. Most 
joints of meat for roasting afford plenty of trimming 
bits to make gravy, and probably there may be some 
little odd bits left of the day before. To have gravy 
well flavoured, be sure that it never stops boiling after 
it once comes to boil. If it is left to coddle on the 
hob, or is now off and now on tthe fire, it is sure to 
have a taste of the saucepan, however clean. We 
should recommend the cook, every day when she clears 
away from dinner, and sets away the meat on clean 
dishes, to collect in one basin every drop of roast meat 
gravy; in another every drop of boiled meat gravy ; 
and in another every little trimming bit of dressed meat, 
and pour over it a quart of boiling water, or liquor in 
which meat was boiled. Next moring, when she 
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prepares raw meat for cooking, let her collect all the 
little trimming bits, and boil them with the liquor and 
bits set by the day before. This may be done early 
in the morning, boiled quickly, and poured off before 
the fire is wanted for other purposes. Thus she will 
always have gravy in store for every emergency. ‘Then 
if she has white sauce to prepare, such as celery or 
oyster sauce, parsley and butter, or caper sauce, the 
cold boiled meat gravy (which she will most likely find 
a stiff jelly) will form an excellent basis for it, much 
more rich and relishing than water. If she wants good 
brown gravy for roast meat or fried, the cold roast meat 
gravy will enrich and colour what we have called store 
gravy, with the addition of any flavouring that may be 
required. Good managers who attend to this every day, 
do not know what it is to be distressed for gravy, or 
running to the butchers for gravy beef. In extensive 
establishments a large quantity is constantly kept, both 
of brown and white stock,—the former prepared from 
beef, and the latter from the knuckle of veal. 

For a plain roast joint, no flavour of spice or herbs 
should be given to the gravy, a little good rich broth, 
perfectly free from fat, with a little salt, and browned, 
if at all, with toasted bread, is the best that can be 
used. Some people prefer a quarter of a pint of boil- 
ing water, with half a tea-spoonful of salt, dropped by 
degrees on the brown parts of the meat for the last 
half hour of its roasting, into a dish set under to catch 
it. Soon after this is done, the meat becomes brown 
again, and the dish being removed into a cool place, 
the fat floats on the surface, which remove, and warm 
up the gravy. Others prefer removing all the fat from 
the dripping pan, carefully wiping away every particle 
of dust, then returning the dripping pan under the meat, 
with a quarter of a pint or more of boiling broth or 
water, which gathers up richness and savour both from 
what adheres to theypan and what drips from the meat. 
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The gravy of roast meat should be poured into the dish 
at the side, not poured over the meat. This gravy is 
sufficient for all parts of roast mutton and beef, and for 
a leg or shoulder of lamb. 


VEAL GRAVY, 


As above, only add to it a tea-cupful of thick melted 
butter; or melt the butter in the gravy. The same for 
a target or loin of lamb. 


PORK GRAVY. 


Have a little good broth made of the trimmings of 
any kind of meat, flavoured with an onion, and thick- 
ened a little with either toasted bread or dried flour. 
(41, 44.) Be very careful that it does not touch the 
rind of the pork, as it would make it sodden and limber. 

Gravy for boiled meat should be nothing more than 
a tea-cupful of the liquor in which it was boiled, care- 
fully skimmed and free from fat. With such meats as 
have sauces, the whole is improved in flavour and 
blending, by a part or all of the sauce being poured 
over the meat, beside the tea-cupful of liquor in the 
dish. For example: parsley and butter over boiled 
veal or fowls, caper sauce over boiled mutton. But 
this must not be done unless the cook knows the taste 
of all the company, lest it should be disagreeable to 
any. 


RICH BROWN GRAVY. 


According to the goodness of your store gravy more 
or less meat will be required. To produce a half-pint 
of rich gravy, one pound of meat and one pint of water 
must be allowed, the meat reckoned clear of bone. 
Separate as much of the meat from the bones as you 
can; chop it up as fine as mincemeat; chop also an 
ounce of ham or gammon (unless you have by you 
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jelly that has settled in the dish under a ham, this 
will answer the purpose still better.) Lay at the bottom 
of the stew-pan, one ounce of butter, an onion sliced, 
and the chopped meat; cover it close, and set it on a 
clear slow fire for a few minutes, moving it about to 
prevent sticking. When the gravy draws and the meat 
is somewhat brown, add by degrees the water or liquor. 
When it boils, put the bones of the meat, chicken’s 
heads, and feet, or whatever you have of that kind. 
When it boils again carefully skim it, then add a crust 
of bread toasted brown, a sprig of winter savoury*, or 
lemon thyme and parsley, a strip of lemon-peel, a 
dozen berries of allspice and a dozen of black pepper. 
Cover it close, and keep it boiling gently till the liquor 
is reduced to half, and the bones look white and dry; 
then strain; when cool, skim off any fat that may have 
settled, thicken it with butter and flour. 

For those who like a high relish, scald the livers of 
the poultry or game, pound them with a bit of butter 
in a mortar, a few grains of cayenne pepper and nutmeg; 
mix it smooth with a table-spoonful of port wine, the 
same of mushroom catsup, and half the juice of a 
lemon, and stir this into the sauce with the thickening. 


GRAVY FOR WILD WATER FOWL. 


Half a pint of good gravy (in which white meat 
prevails over brown), half a dozen leaves of fresh basil, 
a small onion, a clove of garlic or eschalot, a strip of 
thin rind of lemon or Seville orange peel; let it boil 
a few minutes, and strain off. Heat it again, with the 
addition of half a tea-spoonful of salt, the same of 
white pepper ground, a few grains of cayenne, a small 
lump of sugar, a tea-spoonful of made mustard, a glass 
‘* Once for all observe, that where flavourings of herbs are directed, if 
you keep the essences by you, a few drops of them may be added instead, 
just before serving. It is hard to say exactly the proportion, because it 


depends on the taste of those for whom you cook; some like one flavour to 
prevail which others would dislike. 
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of port wine, and the juice of a Seville orange or lemon. 
All kinds of gravy aud sauce should be served hot ; 
but this pre-eminently so. 


MELTED BUTTER. 


This is almost a universal sauce for fish, flesh, fowl, 
and vegetable, and yet it is very frequently spoiled and 
rendered unpalatable. It is no uncommon thing to see 
one boat of melted butter resembling bookbinder’s paste ; 
another that turns the stomach bilious at sight of its 
floating oil; and a third with a layer of ffoury lumps 
at bottom, then half a boatful of water, just headed by 
an apology for butter at top. All these errors may be 
avoided by duly proportioning, and mixing, and con- 
cocting the ingredients. A small quantity of liquid is 
required in melting melted butter; this may be either 
water, milk, or gravy. Milk is objectionable when any 
acid is to be mixed with the sauce, as capers, lemon- 
Juice, catsup, &c. Clear gravy or broth enriches the 
sauce, and is to be preferred when intended for roast 
meat, or for vegetables to be eaten with roast meat. 
Water is to be preferred for fish and for puddings, 
to which any mixture of wine is intended. It must 
always be mixed cold. The thickening employed may 
be either flour, arrow root, or potato starch. 

The proportions are two ounces of butter, rather less 
than a quarter of an ounce of thickening (this will be 
a large tea-spoonful) and two table-spoonsful of liquid. 
If wine, catsup, or other liquid are to be added, less 
liquid in proportion must be allowed in mixing. As 
to the method of mixing there are two ways equally 
good: one is to break up the butter on a trencher and 
thoroughly work up the flour in it; then add to the 
cold liquid in the saucepan. The other is by dropping 
the flour at top of the liquid a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes before it is to be set on the fire, 
Without stirring at all. By that time it will have 
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entirely sunk, and separated every particle; then shake 
it well round till the flour rises and thickens the liquid; 
add the butter, and in either case melt it over a clear 
brisk fire, shaking it all the time one way. Let it 
thoroughly boil, and pour out immediately ; if it stands 
a moment on the hob it will be sure to oil. 

If butter is properly melted, that is, if due attention 
be paid to the above directions, it will scarcely ever be 
found to oil; but if such an accident should occur, it 
may be remedied by adding a spoonful of cold water, 
and pouring it backwards and forwards several times. 

A silver saucepan is best for melting butter, but this 
is rather too expensive for plain families; a very nice 
block-tin saucepan, or one of copper, well tinned and 
kept delicately clean, will answer every purpose. 

When it is required to have the melted butter very 
rich, fresh cream may be used instead of milk, water, 
or gravy. It will take three spoonsful instead of two. 


PARSLEY AND BUTTER. 


Observe, the same rule will apply to fennel, chervil, 
basil, tarragon, mint, and cress.—Have fine young, 
quick-grown, and fresh gathered parsley; the coarse 
harsh stale leaves of either parsley or fennel will never 
boil a good colour; and what is given by the poulterers 
or fishmongers is generally either stale or kept apparently 
fresh by being kept in water, which is exceedingly 
pernicious ; therefore, if possible, have your herbs fresh 
gathered from the garden. Pick it very nice and clean 
from dead leaves, blight, or dirt, but leave the stalk to 
each leaf; tie it up in a bundle, throw it into a tin sauce- 
pan of fast boiling water, with a tea-spoonful of salt; 
make it boil up instantly, and continue so till the leaves 
are tender, which will be from six to ten minutes, 
according to the age and freshness of the herb; drain 
it on the back of a sieve, chop it as fine as possible, 
and stir into melted butter the moment before serving, 
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The beauty of these sauces is the delicate green which 
is always accompanied by the pure flavour of the herb, 
and its being chopped so fine as to be tasted without 
being felt. If the herb is overboiled or slowly coddled, 
it acquires a dingy colour, a strong unpleasant taste, 
and an unwholesome effect. 

Parsley and butter is sauce for boiled fowls, pigeons, 
rabbits, veal and lamb, eel, jack, soal, perch, and other 
boiled fish. 

Fennel and butter is chiefly used as sauce to mackarel 
and salmon. 

Fennel and parsley in equal parts, with a sprig or 
two of mint, makes a good sauce for mackarel, or for 
boiled veal, or lamb, or calfs feet. 


CHERVIL 


Is more pungent than parsley, and is by many per- 
sons preferred as a sauce for either boiled poultry or 
fish. It is at least a pleasant variety. The same may 
be said of cress. 


TARRAGON OR BURNET 


Make rich pleasant sauces, chiefly used for steaks by 
those who prefer having them sent to table without 
gravy in the dish. 


CAPER SAUCE. 


A table-spoonful of capers, and two tea-spoonsful of 
vinegar ; chop the capers fine, or leave part of them 
whole, or cut only in half, as may be preferred; stir 
them into a quarter of a pint of thick melted butter, 
which has been made with good gravy; shake the 
sauce the same way as in melting the butter, or it 
will oil. Let the butter once boil up after the capers 
are added. This sauce accompanies boiled mutton and 
lamb. 
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NASTURTIUM SAUCE. 


A very good substitute for capers may be found in 
young buds of nasturtiums, pickled in cold vinegar with- 
out any addition of spice. ‘There are many other imita- 
tions, but we do not consider them worth adopting. 


CELERY SAUCE. 


Choose young fresh dug celery; take off all the outside 
leaves, and leave none but what are quite crisp and tender, 
which may be known by their breaking short without 
stringing; cut up in pieces an inch long, two heads of 
celery, or more, according to the quantity of sauce 
required. Have a pint of weak, light coloured broth 
(2. e. the liquor that has boiled chicken, veal or lamb); 
when fast boiling, throw into it the celery with a tea- 
spoonful of salt: let it boil fast till the celery is tender. 
Tf it has not sucked up nearly all the liquor, pour off 
what you can; add an ounce or rather more of butter 
rolled in flour, a dust of nutmeg, and a quarter of a pint 
of cream. ‘This sauce belongs to boiled fowls, turkies, 
or rabbits. 

When fresh celery cannot be obtained, the flavour may 
be imparted by a tea-spoonful or rather less of the essence 
of celery-seeds to a boat of melted butter, enriched with 
cream, and made very thick with arrow-root or potato- 
starch, flavour with nutmeg; or, a quarter of a drachm 
of celery-seed bruised and simmered in a little white 
gravy; strain and add to the melted butter, will answer 
the purpose. 


BROWN CELERY SAUCE, 


Used with steaks or roast fowls, and sometimes with 
boiled turkey or veal, may be made in the following 
manner: clean and cut the celery as above, with a couple 
of small onions sliced ; put them in a stew-pan, with an 
ounce or rather more of butter; cover close, and stew 
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over a slow fire till quite tender; then add by degrees a 
quarter of a pint of good beef gravy, and a quarter of a 
pint of cream in which a little browned flour has been 
rubbed; let it simmer a quarter of an hour; then rub 
through a coarse hair-sieve with the back of a spoon. 


ANOTHER WAY. 


Having stewed the celery as first directed, only in 
brown gravy instead of white, add an ounce or more of 
butter rolled in browned flour; season with nutmeg or 
mace; and instead of cream, add a glass of red wine and 
a table-spoonful of catsup. 


SORREL SAUCE. 


For lamb or veal fried or roasted, sweetbreads, &c. 
Sorrel, like spinnach, shrinks very much in dressing; 
two quarts of sorrel leaves will not make more than a 
tureen of sauce; pick and wash it clean; put it in a 
stew-pan with one ounce of butter; cover close, and set 
over a slow fire for a quarter of an hour; then rub 
through a coarse hair-sieve, season with pepper, salt, 
nutmeg, and a small lump of sugar; squeeze in the 
juice of a lemon, and make the whole thoroughly hot. 


ESCHALOT OR GARLIC SAUCE. 


Two or three cloves of garlic will be sufficient to flavour 
a boat of sauce; of eschalots twice or three times that 
quantity. Pound to a pulp in a mortar with a piece of 
butter as large as the bowl of a tea-spoon; rub through 
a hair-sieve, and stir into a boat of melted butter or good 
brown gravy. Chiefly used with rump steaks and roast 


ducks. 
MUSHROOM SAUCE. 


[ Observe, some people object to eating the mushrooms 
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and only choose the flavour; others like the substance. 
Having ascertained this matter, the cook may employ 
whichever of the following receipts suits best. ] 

Wash and pick half a pint of young mushrooms, 
rubbing them with salt and flannel, to take off the loose 
skin. Put them in a saucepan with a tea-spoonful of 
salt, a shake of white pepper, a grate of nutmeg, and 
two ounces of butter, rolled in as much flour, arrow-root, 
or potato mucilage, as it can be made to carry; simmer 
them together, frequently shaking or stirring; when the 
mixture boils, add half a pint of cream, and stir again 
till it boils and thickens. It is then done. 

Sprinkle with salt six or eight large mushrooms to 
draw out the gravy; let them stand a night or more. 
Prepare half a pint of young mushrooms as above, 
simmer them with a little salt and pepper, in half a pint 
of veal gravy or milk, till quite tender, and the liquid 
reduced nearly to the quantity required. Then stir in 
_two ounces of butter roiled in thickening (as above) and 
the juice of the large mushrooms; boil up once or twice, 
skim, and strain it. 

N.B. Both these preparations are white, and most 
suitable for white meats, as boiled fowls, rabbits, or white 
fricassees. or sauce to rump steaks, fried meat of an 
kind, or brown fricassees, the mushroom sauce should be 
brown. For this purpose, instead of employing veal 
broth, milk, or cream, begin with good beef broth or 
gravy of roast meat, and warm the sauce in a frying-pan 
in which the meat bas been fried. 

Whether brown or white sauce be desired, the first 
method retains the mushrooms in substance, the second 
has only the flavour. 

When mushrooms are not in season, the flavour may 
be obtained by merely adding two table-spoonsful of best 
catsup to a boat of thick melted butter. This mode is 
frequently adopted for fish-sauce. 

G 
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ONION SAUCE. 


| When onion sauce is ordered, the cook should inquire 
whether her employers like the full flavour of the onions, 
or as mild as it can be made; and according to that adopt 
the first or second of the following recipes. | 

(1.) Take ripe onions with the skins on, merely re- 
moving the rooty fibres and the tops. Let them 
lie an hour in salt and water; then throw them 
into a saucepan of boiling water, and boil them 
till they are tender. Be sure to allow them plenty 
of room and water in boiling ; when quite tender, 
skin them; rub through a colander; season with 
pepper and salt, and mix with an equal quantity 
of thick melted butter. This sauce is commonly 

used with roast shoulder or leg of mutton. 


ANOTHER WAY. 


(2.) Observe, the largest onions with silvery look- 
ing skins are the mildest. Take six or eight of 
these; peel and wash them in spring water. 
Have ready a large tin saucepan of boiling water, 
into which throw them, and let them boil a 
quarter of an hour: then pour off the water, and 
cover thein with fresh water from a boiling tea- 
kettle. In this boil them till they are perfectly 
tender; then thoroughly drain them in a sieve or 
potato-steamer. ‘They will now be greatly reduced 
in size. Put them into a clean saucepan of a 
suitable size, with half a pint of new milk, two 
table-spoonsful of cream, an ounce and a half or 
two ounces of butter rubbed in flour, salt and 
pepper to taste; stir together till it boils. Some 
people like it strained through a sieve or tamis; 
others like the substance finely beaten up. This 
is the usual sauce for tripe, boiled rabbits, boiled 
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ducks or partridges, and sometimes for boiled 
scrag of veal or mutton. 


ANOTHER Way. . 


(3.) Peel your onions, and boil them in plenty of 
water; then strain and boil them in milk and water 
till tender; throw them into a colander to drain ; 
chop them fine on a board to prevent their getting 
a bad colour; then put them into a saucepan 5 
shake a little flour over, and put in a little milk or 
cream, and a good piece of butter. Set them on 
the fire; when the butter is melted they are done. 

For tripe or ducks some people prefer gravy to milk 
and add two large tea-spoonsful of made mustard. 
Others for tripe prefer boiling the onions with the 
tripe with milk and water, and serving the whole 
together in a deep dish or tureen; with cold butter 
for each person to add to the onions as approved. 

Onion sauce may be made of small button onions; a 
pint of onions will make a moderate quantity of sauce. 
At the time of the year when onions are scarce (viz. May 
and June, the old onions being past and the new ones not 
come in) a very excellent substitute may be found in the 
heads of leaks, the tree-leek being just in perfection at 
that time. : 

BROWN ONION SAUCE. 


Slice large Spanish onions; put a few at a time into a 
frying-pan, with a bit of butter just enough to brown them 
over a slow clear fire; as they shrink and become brown 
add a few more slices till the whole quantity is in; then 
add pepper and salt, a dust of cayenne, a quarter of a 
pint of rich brown gravy, and a piece of butter rolled in 
flour: the whole quantity of butter required will be between 
one ounce and two. Let it simmer till the onions are per- 
fectly tender, and the whole well mixed and smooth. 
Skim if necessary, and then add half a wine-glass of port 
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wine, and the same quantity of best mushroom catsup. 
This sauce is a favourite accompaniment with beef-steaks, 
and with a re-warm of celd beef whether broiled or fried. 


TOMATA OR LOVE-APPLE SAUCE. 


Take from ten to fifteen fine tomatas, ripe, and red; 
take off the stalks, open the fruit, remove the seeds, and 
press them with the hand to take out the water. Then 
put them into a stew-pan with a capsicum and two or 
three spoonsful of good gravy; set them over a slow stove 
or clear slow fire, and let them simmer gently till the 
fruit is quite tender and pulpy; this will take an hour or 
more; then strain through a tamis, and return to the 
stewpan, with a little white pepper and salt, one ounce of 
butter, and a little more gravy if too thick, and let it 
simmer together a few minutes. Some people like the 
flavour of an eschalot or onion, or a clove or two, a bay- 
leaf, or a little thyme, and some add a spoonful of tarragon 
vinegar; but in general the best rule is to let a sauce be 
what it professes to be, and avoid a combination of flavours. 
‘This sauce is said to be suitable with every kind of meat, 
roast, boiled, fried, or broiled. A very good substitute 
may be made of apples; the pulp being coloured with 
turmeric, and an acid flavour imparted by vinegar. Those 
who have been most used to the real thing, will judge best 
the colour and flavour to which the imitation must be 
brought. 


ANOTHER TOMATA SAUCE, 


Highly approved, and, will keep good twelve months. 
Take the tomatas full ripe ; bake them till tender; pulp 
them through a sieve to a pound ; add six capsicums, and 
half a pint of vihegar (or should you have chili vinegar 
it would be preferable. then leave out the capsicum) ; one 
ounce of garlic and eschalot; half an ounce of salt; half 
an ounce of white pepper. Bruise and rub it through a 
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sieve ; and to every pint add the juice of a lemon. Boil 
it till it is the thickness of cream. Put it in small 
bottles, closely corked. . 


SAGE AND ONION SAUCE, 


For roast pork, ducks, or geese. Two moderate-sized 
onions, and thirty fine young leaves of green sage, chop 
them as fine as possible, and simmer gently in as little 
gravy as will keep the saucepan from burning, about a 
tea-cupful. In ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, 
add a tea-spoonful of pepper and salt, and half a tea- , 
cup of fine bread crumbs; toss the bread crumbs into 
the gravy fast boiling, and let it continue to simmer 
two or three minutes; then add a quarter of a pint of 
melted butter. Stir the whole mixture, and let it 
simmer two or three minutes longer. 


BROWN HORSE-RADISH SAUCE. 


Horse-radish sauce may be made either brown or 
white. In either case grate a tea-cupful of fresh dug 
horse-radish, and make the sauce immediately, as the 
spirit of the horse-radish is very apt to evaporate. 

Have half a pint of rich brown gravy, properly 
thickened; stir in the horse-radish with two table- 
spoonsful of vinegar, a pinch of salt, and two small 
lumps of sugar. 


WHITE HORSE-RADISH SAUCE. 


Put into half a pint of new milk boiling, the crumbs 
of two penny French rolls. Let them boil till reduced 
to a pulp; then season with salt and sugar; and stir 
in the horse-radish with two ounces of butter. 


ANOTHER WAY, 


Three table-spoonsful of cream, one table-spoonful of 
vinegar, a tea-spoonful of mustard, a pinch of salt, and 
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as much grated horse-radish as will make it of the 
consistency of onion sauce. N.B. These sauces are 
usually eaten with venison or mutton dressed in imi- 
tation of it. 


LEMON SAUCE. 


Peel a lemon entirely free from the white pith; cut 
it into thin slices; divide these into small squares, and 
stir with a lump of sugar, into a quarter of a pint of 
melted butter. This sauce is used for boiled fowls, &c. ; 

also for puddings. 


GOOSEBERRY SAUCE. 


In a small quantity of water scald a half-pint of 
green gooseberries; do them till they are tender, but 
not broken; drain them on a sieve. When the liquor 
is cold, use it, or as much of it as is required to make 
half a pint of thick melted butter. When ready, stir 
in the gooseberries with a little grated ginger and 
lemon-peel. his is the old fashioned sauce for 
mackarel. | 


APPLE SAUCE. 


Pare, core, and slice four, five, or six juicy baking 
apples. Have your saucepan particularly well tinned 
and clean. Two table-spoonsful of cold water or cider 
will be sufficient to keep the saucepan from burning, 
and more would only impoverish the sauce. Instead of 
putting on the lid of the saucepan, lay the longest 
pieces of apple-peeling to keep in the steam. Some 
people like the flavour of a bit of lemon-peel. Some 
apples require long stewing, others boil very quickly, 
and all the time that they are in the saucepan beyond 
what is really necessary only injures the flavour; there- 
fore calculate as near as may be the time required. 
The fire should be clear and slow, and the saucepan 
not. suffered to come too near the fire, lest the fruit 
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should burn. When done enough they will sink in the 
saucepan ; then remove the peelings from the top; and 
beat up, with a small bit of butter, a tea-spoonful of 
fine powdered sugar, and a dust of nutmeg. This sauce 
is used with roast pork, goose, and duck. 


APPLE SAUCE ANOTHER WAY. 


Pare and core your apples, and put them into a brown 
Jar; set them in a*moderate oven for about a quarter 
of an hour, with a small piece of butter at the bottom 
of the jar; then take them out and beat them with a 
wooden spoon; sweeten to taste, and return them to the 
oven for a few minutes until enough. 


MINT SAUCE. 


Take a handful of green mint, fresh gathered and 
young (some like a little parsley with it); pick clean 
from stalks, and chop very fine. It is usually served 
in a pickle leaf or two; just before serving add a 
tea-spoonful of moist sugar, and three or four table- 
spoonsful of vinegar. This sauce is used only with 
roast lamb, hot and cold. 

' POOR MAN'S SAUCE. 

A handful of fine young parsley leaves picked from 
the stalks and chopped fine; a dozen of young green 
onions also chopped fine. Add pepper and salt, two 
table-spoonsful of best salad oil, and four of vinegar. 
Some people like the addition of a little scraped horse- 
radish, or of pickled French beans or girkins. This 
sauce belongs principally to cold- meat. 


KELLY’S SAUCE. 


Mustard, brown sugar, and black pepper, a tea- 
spoonful of each, rubbed together, and with a table- 
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spoonful of garlic vinegar, stirred into half a pint of 
melted butter. This is a good sance for boiled tripe, 
cow-heel, calf’s foot, or knuckle of veal. 


TRUFFLE SAUCE. 


Truffles are only good while in season ; when pre- 
served they are dry and insipid. To eighteen truffles 
sliced allow two ounces of butter; simmer them together 
till the truffles are tender; then add as much good gravy, 
either white or brown, as will bring it to the thickness 
desired ; season it with salt and squeeze in the juice of 
half a lemon. 

Many other recipes might be given for vegetable 
sauces, such as asparagus sauce, green peas sauce, 
turrip sauce, &c. &c., but they amount to little more 
than “boil the vegetables and mix them with melted 
butter or gravy.” We think: the end much better 
answered by boiling the vegetables as vegetables, and 
eating them with melted butter or meat gravy. 


THE SPANIARDS’ GARLIC GRAVY. 


A high and rich relish for game, beef, or mutton. 
Slice a pound and a half ef lean meat, partly veal and 
partly beef; pepper and salt it; lay it in a stewpan 
with a couple of carrots; split four or five cloves of 
garlic sliced, a quarter of a pound of ham sliced, and 
a large spoonful of water ; set it over a gentle fire; and 
as fast as the meat begins to stick to the pan, turn it 
till the whole is browned; but be very careful that it 
is not at all burnt: then dredge it with flour, and add 
to it two or three cloves bruised, a lemon sliced, and 
a quart of broth; when it boils, add a bunch of sweet 
herbs; let it simmer gently for an hour and a half; 
then take off the fat, and strain the gravy from the 
ingredients. 
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Take the meat, ham, carrots, and garlic, and prepare 
as above. Let the liquor be that in which several kinds 
of meat, poultry, and game have been boiled: the 
greater variety the better. Three pints of this liquor 
may be allowed. Let it boil till very rich, and con- 
siderably reduced in quantity ; then strain and press 
the gravy; set it on again, and when it boils, add a 
bunch of parsley and young onions, a bay leaf, a little 
sweet basil and thyme, and two or three bruised cloves; 
let it simmer ull the herbs are done; then strain and 
press again: and set the gravy on or beside the fire 
till it becomes perfectly clear, and will jelly on a spoon 
It may then be finally poured off. It will become a 
stiff jelly ; will keep several days; and may be warmed, 
as occasion requires, with an equal quantity of wine, 
either red or white. For venison, hare, or beef, the 
wine should be red; for pheasants, partridges, or poultry, 
white is to be preferred. 


KELLY'S SAUCE PIQUANTE. 


A table spoonful of capers pounded; the same quan- 
tity of parsley chopped as fine as possible; the yolks 
of three hard-boiled eggs; rub them well together with 
a table-spoonful of flour of mustard. Bone titi pound 
six anchovies, and mix with two table-spoonsful of oil, 
one of vinegar, one of eschalot vinegar, and a few 
grains of cayenne pepper; rub all three together in a 
mortar till thoroughly incorporated ; then stir them into 
a half pint of rich gravy or melted butter, and put the 
whole through a sieve. ‘This is for steaks, game, &c. 


Wow WOW SAUCE 


For stewed beef, or beef bouilli—Chop very fine, a 
handful of young parsley; quarter and slice two or 
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three pickled cucumbers or walnuts, or part of each. 
Put into a saucepan an ounce of butter; when melted, 
stir into it a table-spoonful of fine flour, and half a 
pint of the broth in which the beef was boiled. When 
it boils, adda tea-spoonful of made mustard, and a 
table-spoonful each of port wine, vinegar, and mushroom 
catsup; let it simmer till it thickens sufficiently ; then 
stir in the parsley and pickles to get warm; and pour 
the whole over the beef, or in a sauce tureen. The 
flavour may be varied at pleasure, by a tea-spoonful or 
two of any of the vinegars, or a few drops of either of 
the essences, or any variety of pickle. 


LIVER SAUCE. 


Scald the liver of poultry or rabbits, which should 
be perfectly fresh, and chop them as fine as dust. If 
a large quantity of sauce is wanted, the poulterer can 
generally supply a few more livers. Season with pep- 
per, salt, nutmeg, and a squeeze of lemon-juice, and 
stir into a sufficient quantity of melted butter. Some 
like the addition of chopped parsley ; others, that of a 
lemon cut up in small pieces; and some like the flavour 
of spice, or savoury essences. 


ROBART SAUCE FOR STEAKS. 


Into a saucepan or frying-pan put one ounce of 
butter; as it simmers, throw in a handful of onions 
shred small; fry them brown, but be careful not to let 
them burn. Shake in half a table-spoonful of flour, 
and give it another fry. Then season with pepper and 
salt, and add four spoonsful of good gravy; let it 
simmer together ten minutes; skim off the fat; then 
add a tea-spoonful of made mustard, a table-spoonful 
of vinegar, and the juice of half a lemon; boil it all, 
and pour round the steaks. 
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Ts made by stirring into melted butter a sufficient quan- 
tity of curry powder, or of the wine or vinegar in which 
those ingredients have been steeped. The quantity must 
be determined by the palate of the guests. If left to the 
cook, she must be careful not to exceed, as a little of the 
powder can be added on the plate. 


RAGOUT SAUCE. 


Two sweetbreads of veal or lamb; the livers of six 
fowls ; and the combs of twelve; from one dozen to two 
(according to their size) inside eggs of fowls; a dozen 
mushrooms ; four truffles; and a dozen force-meat balls ; 
stew them altogether till quite tender, in a quart of rich 
brown gravy, which will be reduced at least half a pint; 
then add one ounce of butter rolled in flour; season mite 
salt and pepper, and the juice of a lemon. 


SPANISH SAUCE. 


Boil tender two dozen chesnuts and one dozen button 
onions; peel the chesnuts ; 5 then have a sweetbread 
boiled or fried, and cut in pieces, with two dozen force- 
meat. balls, ety mushrooms, six truffles cut in slices ; 
one pint of rich brown sauce, and two spoonsful of Tar- 
ragon vinegar; simmer all together, and season with salt 


and pepper. 
HUNTERS SAUCE. 


To a quarter of a pint of rich brown gravy or thick 
melted butter, add a glass of claret or port wine, a large 
tea-spoonful of made mustard, a little pepper, salt, and 
cayenne 5 simmer a few minutes, and serve very hot. 
This sauce is used for game, steaks, or roast mutton. 
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WINE SAUCE FOR VENISON, HARE, OR HAUNCH OF 
MUTTON. 


Simmer together equal parts of port wine and rich 
mutton gravy, without any flavouring addition. To half 
a pint add a table-spoonful of currant jelly ; let it just 
boil up. 


SWEET SAUCE FOR THE SAME. 


This is nothing more than currant jelly, either red or 
black, or part of each. Some people like it melted, and 
served hot; others like it sent to table as a jelly. 


SHARP SAUCE FOR VENISON. 


Best white-wine vinegar half a pint ; loaf-sugar pounded 
quarter of a pound ; simmer it gently; skim and strain 
it through a tamis. 


OLD SAUCE FOR VENISON. 


Port wine one pint; loaf sugar pounded half a 
pound; a stick of cinnamon; simmer a considerable 
time, till it resembles jelly, but keep it back from actual 
boiling. When tolerably thick, remove the cinnamon ; 
let it boil up; and throw in a large tea-cupful of bread 
crumbs. Let it boil together a few minutes till it 
thickens. 


SAUCE FOR A HARE. 
Port wine half a pint; loaf sugar quarter of a pound; 
simmer together, and stir into an equal quantity of good 


gravy, thickened with butter rolled in flour; and two 
table-spoousful of currant jelly. Serve very hot. 


SAUCE FOR A PIG. 


Three-quarters of a pint of good beef gravy boiling 
hot; six or eight leaves of sage chopped as fine as dust ; 
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and a small tea-cupful of bread-crumbs; a blade of mace; 
and six or eight white pepper corns; let them boil six 
or eight minutes. Meanwhile, the pig is to be taken up 
(not on the dish om which it is to be served); witha 
sharp strong knife cut it down the back, cut off the head, 
and split it. Remove the sides onto the dish in which 
it is to be served, with the bread-crumbs that were roasted 
in it, but not the gravy that has dropped from it in cut- 
ting. Take out the brains; and lay the head half at 
each end of the dish, for serving. Cover it up, to keep 
hot, while you stir into the sauce the brains, gravy, and 
whatever sticks about the dish on which you cut it; one 
ounce of butter rolled in flour, two table-spoonsful of 
cream, and, if approved, one or two of catsup; simmer a 
minute or two till all is well blended ; and serve in a 
sauce tureen. 

N.B. Some people still like the old fashioned addi- 
tion of one ounce of currants (dried) simmered in a 
glass of wine and a little sugar; but this is seldom 
required. 


TURTLE SAUCE. 


To a pint of rich beef gravy thickened, add a. wine- 
glass of Madeira, the juice and peel of half a lemon, six 
or eight leaves of basil, an eschalot sliced, a few erains of 
cayenne or curry powder, a table-spoonful of essence of 
anchovy; simmer together five minutes; then strain, and 
add a dozen turtle force-meat balls. This sauce is used 
for calf’s head boiled or hashed, for stewed veal, or for 
any other rich dish dressed in imitation of turile. 


BREAD SAUCE 


May be made with either gravy or milk ; if the former, 
stew the necks, heads, feet, &c. of the poultry for which 
the bread sauce is intended, with an onion and a dozen 
pepper-corns, or part allspice. When reduced to the 
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quantity required for the sauce, which will be about half 
a pint, strain the liquor, boil it up again, throw in a small 
tea-cupful of bread crumbs, let it boil till quite stiff. If 
you can guard against its burning, it is better not stirred. 
Perhaps it is as good a way as any, to hold it over the 
fire, shaking it occasionally, till it thoroughly boils ; then 
set it aside on the hob till time to serve ; then stir in half 
a tea-spoonful of salt, one ounce of butter, and two table- 
spoonsful of cream. 

If made with milk, set on rather more milk than the 
quantity you wish to serve, with two small button onions 
and a few pepper corns; let them boil till the onions are 
tender, then remove the spice, and add the bread crumbs 
as above; also the butter, cream, and salt, and a little 
grated nutmeg : if cream is scarce, put rather more butter 
instead. ‘This sauce is used for roast-fowl, turkey, 
pheasant, partridge, &c. | 


EGG SAUCE. 


Boil three or four eggs twelve minutes; when cold, 
chop up half the whites, and pound the yokes with a small 
sprinkle of salt. Rub the yolks with two ounces of 
butter, which melt in a small quantity of milk or water: 
when it boils, stir in the chopped whites. Some people 
prefer melting the butter separately, and stirring in the 
chopped eggs, yoke and white together. Used with roast 
fowl and roast veal, also with salt fish. 


' RICE SAUCE. 


Set on a pint of milk with onion and pepper, the same 
as for bread sauce ; when the milk boils, add a quarter of 
a pound of rice, well picked and washed ; let it simmer 
till tender, then take out the spice and rub it through a 
sieve ; warm with a spoonful or two of cream, an ounce of. 
butter, a pinch of salt, and a dust of nutmeg. ‘This is 
ased with the same dishes as bread sauce. 
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ANCHOVY SAUCE. 


Pound three anchovies in a mortar, with a small bit of 
butter ; rub it throngh a hair-sieve with the back of a 
wooden spoon ; stir it into half a pint of thick melted 
butter. Some people add a little lemon-juice and cay- 
enne: others prefer the simple flavour of the anchovy. 
A table-spoontul of essence of anchovies strained into the 
melted butter, answers the same purpose. ‘This is proper 
with most kinds of sea fish, whether fried or boiled : 
mackarel is almost the only exception. : 


LOBSTER SAUCE. 


Choose a fine heavy hen lobster, with plenty of spawn ; 
carefully pick out all the spawn and red coral which runs 
down the back; pound it to a paste, with half an ounce of 
butter ; cut up the meat of the back and claws into small 
squares, or pull it to pieces with two forks; make ready 
half a pint or more of melted butter, according to the 
quantity of ‘sauce required ; stir the lobster into it when 
boiling hot, and keep it on and off the fire two or three 
limes, till the lobster is hot through, and well mixed ; 
but do not let it boil, lest the brilliant red should be dim- 
med. Any other flavour may be added, if approved; as 
cayenne, anchovy, catsup, or lemon juice; but most peo- 
ple prefer the simple flavour. A spoonful or two of cream 
is a great improvement. Lobster sauce accompanies tur- 
bot, salmon, soles, and some other kinds of sea fish. 


OYSTER SAUCE. 


T'wo dozen oysters will make a half-pint of sauce, not 
more. As you open the oysters, save every drop of their 
liquor, perfectly free from shell and dirt. If the oyster 
opener is not very expert and careful, the liquor must be 
strained, but if the end of cleanliness can be answered. 
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without this unnecessary waste of the liquor, it is better 
avoided. Scald the oysters in tbe liquor till they look 
plump, then take out the fish and add to the liquor two 
ounces of butter rolled in flour, and two table-spoonsful of 
cream. Give it a boil up, and see that it is perfectly 
smooth and free from lumps, if not it must be strained. 
Meanwhile take off the beard or fringy part of the oyster, 
and, if they are large, cut them in two. Stir them into 
the hot butter, and keep by the side a minute or two till 
thoroughly hot, but do not let them boil, as it hardens 
them.. 


ROE SAUCE. 


Boil the roes of three or four mackarel, the soft roes 
are preferred ; clear away all skin, and bruise them with 
the back of a spoon; beat up the yolk of an egg with a 
little pepper and salt, a little fennel and parsley scalded 
and chopped very fine; rub the whole together, and stir 
into a sufficient quantity of melted butter. Instead of the 
parsley and fennel, some people prefer a spoonful of 
catsup, essence of anchovy, or walnut pickle. 


SHRIMP SAUCE. 


Shell a pint of shrimps, and stir into half a pint of 
melted butter; a little cream is the only addition we re- 
commend for this delicately flavoured sauce. It is used 
with salmon, turbot, soles, &c. 


LIVER SAUCE FOR FISH. 


Scald the liver, clear away all fibres and specky parts ; 
pound it in a mortar, with a small bit of batter; then boil 
it up with melted butter; season with cayenne, and add 
a squeeze of lemon-juice, Some people like the addition 
of catsup or anchovy. 
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A SAUCE FOR ALL SORTS OF FISH. 


Take half a pint of rich gravy, half a pint of claret 
or port, a wine-glassful of Madeira or sherry, a little 
nutmeg and salt, three anchovies, and two table-spoons- 
ful of catsup; simmer together till the anchovies are 
dissolved, then add three ounces of butter thickened 
with flour, arrow-root, or potato mucilage; when it 
boils, add some scraped horse-radish, a lobster cut in 
bits, a dozen or two of oysters, a few small mushrooms, 
and half a pint of picked shrimps or crayfish, or such 
of them as are at hand. This is intended to pour over 
the fish, and is most suitable to boiled carp, tench, or 
pike, or boiled cod, whiting or haddock. 


PUDDING SAUCE. 


One glass of white wine, half a glass of brandy, half 
an ounce of powdered loaf sugar, a little grated rind of 
lemon, and a little powdered cinnamon, mixed with an 
equal quantity of very thick melted butter. For those 
who frequently require this kind of pudding sauce, it 
is a good way to keep a bottle ready prepared for 
mixing with melted butter. In a bottle containing two 
pints of sherry, and one pint of brandy, steep the 
kernels of apricots, peaches, and nectarines, with an 
ounce of thin-shaved lemon rind, half an ounce of mace, 
and’ a quarter of a pound of fine loaf sugar; pour off 
clear a little to mix with butter, when required: two 
table-spoonsful will flavour a boat of sauce. Or the. 
mace and lemon-peel may be steeped in a pint of 
sherry, or half a pint of brandy ; after standing fourteen 
days, strain, and add a quarter of a pint of capillaire. 


CUSTARD SAUCE. 


For eating with rice or other plain puddings, or with 
fruit pies.—Stir a pint of sweet cream in a double 
H 
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saucepan* till it comes to boil, beat the yolks of two 
or three eggs with a spoonful or two of cold cream, 
and an ounce of fine pounded sugar, pour the hot cream 
to them and pour several times backwards and forwards 
to prevent curdling; then set the inner saucepan over 
the boiling water and stir it continually one way till it 
thickens and is on the eve of boiling; serve in a china 
basin with grated nutmeg or powdered cinnamon strewed 
at top. 


SEASONINGS, STUFFINGS, AND FORCEMEAT. 


In all these compositions great care must be taken to 
proportion the different flavours, so that all may be tasted 
out none unduly predominate; the more complex the 
preparation the greater need of care in this particular. 

Always allow room for the stuffing to swell, otherwise 
it will be bard and heavy. 

If eggs are used, put just enough to bind the other 
materials together, so that the stuffing when done may 
cut in neat slices; but more eggs than is required for this 
purpose would only harden the composition. 

Be very careful to have young herbs, fresh gathered, 
perfectly clean, and chopped as fine as possible. If the 
flavouring herbs or any part of them, require a longer 
time to do than the meat they are to accompany, they 
must be previously scalded, but not more than is abso- 
lately necessary or they will become insipid. This rule 
applies to onions for seasoning of your ducks, or thin 
joints of pork; if added raw, when the meat is done 
they will still have an unpleasant crispness, which may 
be remedied by scalding the onion five minutes before 
chopping. 

SEASONING FOR ROAST PORK, DUCKS, OR GEESE. 

‘lwo-thirds onion, one-third green sage, chopped fine, 

* Somewhat resembling a carpenter's glue pot, or a potato steamer, except 
that there are no holes in the bottom of the inner saucepan. The outer 


part is to be filled with water. This kind of saucepan should always be used 
vor custards or warming cream, 
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and seasonned with salt and pepper, either with or with- 
out the addition of bread crumbs, ‘equal in weight to the 
sage and onion, and a bit of butter the size of a walnut ; 
some people object to the flavonr of onions and use only 
sage with bread crumbs instead of onion, and a bit of 
butter the size of a walnut; pepper and salt as usual. 
Chives are much milder than onions and as such are often 
preferred ; those who like a very strong relish sometimes 
add to the onions a clove or two of garlic. 

For pork the seasoning is to be put in at the flappy 
part and secured with a skewer, or sewed in; be sure to 
remove the skewer or thread before serving. For ducks 
or geese, tie up the skin round the throat, put the season- 
ing in at the vent, and secure it by turning the ramp 
through the apron or front skin of the bird. 


SEASONING FOR A GOOSE. 


Scald the liver, chop fine, crumble twice its weight of 
bread, chop fine four moderate sized onions, or an equal 
weight of young onions or chives, half that weight of 
green sage, a table spoonful of potato starch, half an 
ounce of butter, the yolk of an egg; mix well, and sea- 
son highly with pepper and salt. 


CHESNUT SEASONING FOR A GOOSE. 


Boil or fry chesnuts till the outer skins easily come off, 
and the inside fioury part will pound or grate; they must 
be reduced to powder, then chop the scalded liver and an 
onion or two; mix well together, and season with pepper, 
salt, cayenne, and the juice of a lemon. 


FOR A SUCKING PIG. 


A large tea-cupful of grated bread, two ounces of 
butter; season with pepper, salt, and nutmeg ; and thirty 
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leaves of young sage; work it together with the yolk of 
an egg, and sew in the belly of the pig. 


FAMILY STUFFING FOR VEAL, HEART, RABBIT, TURKEY, 
AND MANY OTHER PURPOSES. 


Grate half a pound of crumbs* of bread, chop fine a 
quarter of a pound of beef or lamb suet, or beef marrow; 
season wilt salt, pepper, and nutmeg; mix with two eges 
well beaten. Herbs, chopped fine, parsley a handful, 
thyme about a quarter as much, five or six sprigs of mar- 
Joram and vervain, and, if approved, winter savoury or 
knotted marjoram, the juice of a quarter of a lemon. 
For rabbits, scald and chop the liver. 

The same herbs are suitable for veal cutlets, with half 
the quantity of bread, no suet, but a piece of butter as 
big as an egg; no eggs'will be required: same for fried 
rabbit, only scald and chop the liver. 


FOR A TURKEY, 


The above stuffing may be used, with an equal quan- 
tity of pork sausage-meat parboiled. Rub them well 
together, and keep out half a pound, to which add another 
egg, and make it up into balls to fry and lay round the 
dish for a garnish. 


Or to the above stuffing may be added two ounces of 
dressed ham chopped fine. 

Or a dozen and a half of oysters chopped, and their 
liquor. 

Turkey is sometimes stuffed with chesnuts, only vary- 
ing the onion seasoning for basil and parsley, and adding 
a quarier of a pound of dressed ham grated; also give a 
flavour of nutmeg. 

* When a large quanty of bread crumbs are wanted, be careful to avoid 
waste and disfiguring the loaf by scooping out the crumb: the best way is to 
cut a loaf in three equal parts, and lay the two ends together again to keep 
moist ; then cut the middle into three parts the other way, each side will have a 


fair proportion of crust and crumb to cut up for dinner, and the crumby middle 
will serve for the stuffing. 
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RICH STUFFING FOR VEAL, POULTRY, OR GAME. 


Beef suet, chopped fine, two pounds, bread crumbs 
one pound, chopped parsley a tea-cupful, of thyme and 
marjoram, in powder, a tea-spoonful each, chopped shalot 
a table-spoonful, half a nutmeg, half a lemon-peel grated, 
half an ounce each of pepper and salt, mixed up with 
five whole eggs. 


STUFFING FOR A HARE. 


Take a quarter of a pound of beef suet, chopped fine, 
the same weight of grated bread crumbs, some parsley 
shred fine, and as much thyme as will lay ona shilling, a 
little lemon peel, nutmeg, pepper, and salt. Beat up 
two eggs, and mix the ingredients thoroughly. 'To be 
sewed in the hare. 


STUFFING FOR HADDOCK OR ANY OTHER FISH. 


Two yolks of eggs, a dozen oysters bearded and chop- 
ped, two anchovies boned and pounded, two cloves of es- 
chalot or a small onion, and a few sprigs of parsley chopped 
small ; season with salt, cayenne, allspice, mace, and pep- 
per; having well mixed these ingredients, add their 
weight in crumbs of bread or biscuit powder, then put two 
ounces of butter into a stew-pan, and simmer them in it till 
they have sucked up the butter: as they begin to bind, 
sprinkle over them more crumbs of bread or biscuit powder, 
till the whole forms into a ball, with which stuff the fish. 

Some people like the addition of ham or tongue 
scraped, and suet and marrow instead of the butter, only 
using as much butter as is necessary to keep the pan from 
burning while the ingredients are partly done; it is 
necessary that this should be the case, as there is not time 
for them to do thoroughly while the fish is doing. 


ANOTHER WAY. 


Take of fat bacon, beef suet or marrow, and fresh butter, 
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two ounces of each ; pound them with the meat of a 
lobster, ten or twelve oysters, one or two anchovies ; 
season with parsley, thyme, savoury, and knotted mar- 
joram, chopped fine and scalded ; and with salt, nutmeg, 
and cayenne, a few drops of essence of eschalot; add the 
yolk of an egg, and what bread crumbs the mass will 
take up. As the herbs are scalded and the eschalot not 
introduced in substance, this pudding will be sufficiently 
done in the belly of the fish. 


FORCE-MEAT BALLS. 


For turtle, mock turtle, and other made dishes, take a 
half pound of lean veal dressed, perfectly free from skin 
and sinews, and the same weight of udder previously 
boiled till quite tender; if you have no udder, take three 
quarters of a pound of veal, and one quarter of a pound 
of butter instead; chop and then pound in a marble 
mortar till reduced to a smooth paste; chop very fine two 
or three eschalots, and as much parsley as when chopped 
will fill a table-spoon; put them in a stew-pan with a tea- 
eupful of crumbs of bread moistened with milk: let this 
siminer a good while, then rub through a sieve; when 
cold, mix it with the meat, and the yolks of three eggs 
boiled hard ; rub the whole thoroughly well together, and 
season with salt, pepper, and curry powder or cayenne ; 
then moisten the mass with the yolks of two raw eggs, 
and make it up into balls the size of a large nutmeg. 
Ten minutes before the soup is ready put them in. 


FORCE-MEAT FOR FOWLS OR VEAL. 


Equal parts of ham or gammon, cold veal, and beef 


suet; a small onion, a few sprigs of parsley, a little shaved 
rind of lemon; chop all very fine and mix; season with 
pepper, salt, cayenne, and nutmeg, or mace; pound the 
whole in a mortar, with an equal bulk of bread crumbs ; 
add an egg or two to bind it—N.B. This is a good 
force-meat for patties. 
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LIGHT FORCE-MEAT BALLS. 


Fine fresh suet chopped fine half a pound, cold veal or 
chicken a quarter of a pound, crumbs of bread a tea-cup- 
ful, chop fine, and season with eschalots, herbs, and 
spice; beat separately the whites and yolks of three or 
four eggs ; mix the above with all the yolks and as much 
of the white as is necessary to bring it to a moist paste ; 
roll them in small balls and fry in lard or butter, for gar- 
nish to roast turkey, fowl, &c. 


EGG BALLS. 


Boil four eggs ten or twelve minutes, and put them in 
cold water ; when quite cold, put the yolks into a mortar, 
with half a tea-spoonful of salt, a little black pepper or 
cayenne, a tea-spoontul of flour, or twice that quantity 
of potato starch, a tea-spoonful of chopped parsley, and 
the yolk of a raw egg. Roll them in small balls, as they 
swell in boiling. Boil them two minutes in the soup. 
{f for a pigeon or veal pie, they need not be boiled sepa- 
rately, but put in the pie raw. 


BRAIN BALLS. 


Scald for ten minutes a calf’s brains, or those of two 
or three lambs ; perfectly clear from every bit of string, 
skin, and vein. Beat up with seasoning the same as egg 
balls; adding also a teaspoonful of chopped sage. Rub 
up with them two or three tea-spoonsful of flour, a table- 
spoonful or more of crumbs of bread, and a raw egg to 
bind them. Make them up in balls, rolling each ball in 
bread crnmbs to prevent sticking. Fry them in butter 
or lard; serve as a garnish to calf’s head, or as a separate 


side dish. 


FISH FORCE-MEAT. 
Take two ounces of either turbot, sole, lobster, shrimps, 
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or oysters free from skin ; two ounces of fresh butter, one 
ounce of bread crumbs, the yolks of two eggs boiled 
hard, a little eschalot shred fine, (or the flavour) grated 
lemon-peel, and parsley chopped very fine. Pound till 
it is thoroughly mixed and quite smooth; season with 
salt and cayenne ; beat one egg yolk and white to bind it. 
It may be used to stuff a fish, or made up in balls and 
fried as a garnish for fish, or made into patties. An an- 
chovy may be added if approved. 


CURRY BALLS. 


A small tea-cupful of bread crumbs, the yolks of two 
eggs boiled hard, half an ounce of fresh butter; beat to- 
gether in a mortar; season high with curry powder, and 
make into little balls for either frying or boiling. 


VEAL CAKE FOR A SIDE DISH. 


Boil six or eight eggs hard; cut the yolk in two; but- 
ter a store pot or mould; lay some of the pieces of egg ; 
sprinkle pepper and salt, and chopped parsley: then thin 
slices of veal and ham, with the seasoning sprinkled be- 
tween each; then eggs again, and so on till the whole is 
put in; then add as much gravy as will run in between 
and come level with the top of the meat. Over the top 
spread one ounce of butter; tie it over with a double 
paper, and bake one hour. ‘Then press it close together 
with a spoon, and let it stand till cold. 


ANOTHER WAY. 


Pound the meat in a mortar, instead of slicing it. 
Two-thirds of lean veal and one-third of fat ham. It may 
be seasoned and mixed with eggs just the same as the - 
other, and put in a buttered mould. When wanted for 
use, set the mould in boiling water a minute or two, and 
the cake will turn out. 
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GARNISHES. 

Parsley is the most universal garnish, being applied to 
all kinds of cold meat, poultry, fish, butter, cheese, &c. 
&e. 

Horse radish is the garnish for roast beef and for fish 
in general ; for the latter slices of lemon are sometimes 
laid alternately with heaps of horse-radish. ° 

Slices of lemon for boiled fowl, turkey, and fish, and 
for roast veal and calf’s head. 

Carrot in slices for boiled beef, hot or cold. 

Barberries fresh or preserved for game. 

Red beet-root sliced for cold meat, boiled beef, salt 
fish, &c. 

Fried smelts as garnish for turbot. 

Fried sausages or force-meat balls round roast turkey, 
capon or fowl. 

Lobster coral and parsley round boiled fish. 

Fennel for mackarel and salmon either fresh or pickled. 

Currant-jelley for game, also for custards or bread 
puddings. 

Seville orange in slices for wild ducks, widgeons, teel, 
&e. 

Mint, either with or without parsley, for roast lamb, 
either hot or cold. 

Pickled gherkins, capers, or onions, for some kinds of 
boiled meat and stews. 


VHGETABLES. 


ARTICHOKES. 

Soak in cold water, allow plenty of water for boiling ; 
put them in boiling with a handful of salt. They require 
long boiling; an hour and a half or two hours. Try 
them by pulling a leaf; if it draws out easily they are 
done; drain them on a sieve, or serve on a vegetable 
drainer. Send up melted butter and vinegar, also a 
small tea-cup for each person, in which to mix the sauce 
and dip the leaves. (Jerusalem artichokes, p. 102.) 
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ASPARAGUS. 


Scrape the stalks clean; tie in bundles with bass. 
Tin saucepan, boiling water, spoonful of salt; boil from 
twelve to twenty minutes, according to their freshness. 
Take up the moment they are tender, otherwise the colour 
and flavour will be injured, and the heads broken. Take 
them out very carefully with a slice. Serve on a toast 
with the heads inward; cut the bass, and remove, and 
Jay them regularly round. Melted butter. As to the 
toast, some people like it hastily dipped in the liquor in 
which the asparagus were boiled, laid on a drainer, and a 
little melted butter poured on it before the asparagus are 
laid. Others like a dry toast spread with butter, and the 
hot asparagus immediately laid upon it. 


BEANS (WINDSOR OR BROAD BEANS). 


Choose them young and before they are full grown, 
while the eyes are of a delicate light green. If the eyes 
become dark, the beans eat harsh and strong. <A tin 
saucepan, plenty of room, boiling water, and a spoonful 
of salt. Boil according to size, from twenty minutes to 
half an hour. Take them up as soon as tender, before 
the skin begins to loosen and shrivel. Stir a bit of butter 
in the dish, and serve parsley and butter. Boil a large 
bunch of parsley, and having chopped some for parsley 
and butter, lay the remainder among the beans by way of 
garnish. 


BEANS (FRENCH OR KIDNEY BEANS). 


The smooth dwarf beans come in earliest, The 
scarlet runners are later, aud more productive. Choose 
them young and quick grown, and nearly of a size. 
Top and tail, slit down the middle, and cut across.— 
If not very young they will require to have a string 
pulled down each side. Fast boiling for ten minutes or 
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a quarter of an hour. Stir a bit of butter in the dish, 
and serve melted butter in a boat. 


BEET ROOT (RED). 


Boil them whole; put salt in the boil. They require 
from an hour and a half to three hours boiling. 

If for garnish, leave them whole till wanted for use, 
then scrape and cut up in slices. 

If for salads, scrape and cut in slices hot, and pour 
cold vinegar over them. 

For stewing, boil them an hour or more; then skim 
and slice; season with pepper and salt, and stew ull 
tender with young onions in good gravy; when nearly 
done, stir in a bit of butter rolled in flour and cream. 
This is a pleasant and nourishing dish. 

They may be baked dry in the same manner as roasted 
potatoes, and eaten with cold butter, salt, and pepper. 


BEET (WHITE). 


This useful and wholesome plant affords two very 
pleasing varieties. The leaves stripped from their large 
fibrous stalks resemble spinach. Boil them very quickly ; 
they take but a few minutes: drain and press very’ close, 
and serve with melted butter. 

The stalks tie in bundles ; dress and serve as asparagus. 
Sauce, melted butter and vinegar. 


BROCOLI. 


Choose close firm heads nearly of a size. Give them 
plenty of room in boiling or they will break; fast boiling 
or they will lose their colour. They will take from twelve 
minutes to half an hour boiling, according to the size of 
the heads. To try them stick a fork up the middle of 
the stalk; when that is tender they are done. Take them 
up with a wire ladle, that the water may run off without 
bruising the heads. Serve on a buttered toast and with 
melted butter. 
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CABBAGE. 


Young coleworts and sprouts (whether of cabbage, cale, 
or Brussels greens) will boil in a quarter of an hour. 
Large full grown cabbages and savoys will take half an 
hour or even longer. Shave off the red stalks of the out- 
side leaves you boil, and score them a very little way up 
the stalk. Drain carefully, and serve on a drainer, but 
(without special orders to that effect) do not spoil the 
shape of the greens by pressing. In trimming the 
greens do not be too saving; one harsh outside leaf will 
spoil a whole dish. Strip till you come to white quick 
grown leaves. 

Cold cabbage may be fried and served with fried beef. 
Tt will require a little bit of butter, a little good gravy, — 
and a little pepper and salt. Shake it about well, and let 
it remain no longer in the pan than itis necessary to make 
it hot through. 


CABBAGE (RED). 


This is sometimes stewed, for eating with bouilli_ beef. 
Take a small red firm cabbage ; wash, pick, and cut it in 
slices half an inch thick; then pick it to pieces leaf by 
leaf. Make half a pint of melted butter in a saucepan 
large enough to contain the whole. Shake the cabbage 
from the water that hangs about it, and put it to the 
melted butter, with a teacupful of good gravy, an onion 
sliced, and pepper, salt, and cayenne. Let it stew half 
an hour or more, keeping the saucepan close shut. 
When quite tender, add a glass of vinegar: let it just 
boil up, and then serve. 


CARROTS. 


Very young carrots will boil in half an hour or less. 
Large old carrots will take two hours or more to boil 
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them thoroughly. Carrots are always best boiled with 
meat, which they do not injure. For young carrots, 
leave on a bit of the green top, and rub off the skins with 
a coarse cloth. It is not a good way to quarter carrots 
hefore boiling, it makes them poor. Melted butter to 
young carrots. No sauce to old carrots, which are gene- 
rally dressed with salt beef or pork. 


CAULIFLOWERS. 


Trim off the outside leaves, leaving just one round of 
such as are young; boil eae to size, from fifteen to 
twenty minutes ; try the stalk with a fork ; when tender, 
take it up instantly with a wire ladle. Both brocoli and 
cauliflowers should be boiled tender, or they are not whole- 
some ; but a moment's overboiling will break and spoil 
them. Melted butter. 


CELERY 


Makes an excellent addition to salads, gives an 
agreeable flavour to soups and sauce, and is sometimes 
stewed as an accompaniment to boiled or stewed meat. 
Wash six or eight heads, and trim off the outer leaves 
(these will do to flavour soup that is to be strained); cut 
the heads up in bits three or four inches long. Stew them 
till tender in half a pint of veal broth or white gravy ; 
then add two spoonsful of cream and an ounce of butter 
rolled in flour. Season with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, 
and simmer the whole together. 


CUCUMBERS (SEE SALADS). 


Cucumbers may be stewed in the same way as celery, 
with the addition of some sliced onions; or the cucum- 
bers and onions may be first floured and fried in butter. 
Then add the gravy and stew till tender. Skim off 
the fat. 
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HARRICOT BEANS. 


These are the seeds of French beans, full grown and 
shelled; they are sometimes called colly beans. They 
may be stewed in gravy, and thickened with butter, flour, 
and cream; or they mav he fried in butter, and then add 
gravy and seasoning as for celery. 


HERBS TO FRY FOR EATING WITH LIVER, OR WITH 
RASHERS AND EGGS. 


Clean and drain four han@sful of young spinach, and 
two of young lettuce leaves; and two handsful of parsley 
and one of young onions chopped small. Set them over 
the fire in a stew-pan with a lid, adding one ounce of 
butter and some pepper and salt. Shake the pan well, 
and when it steams out at the lid, set it on the hob 
or stove to simmer slowly till the herbs are tender. 
Serve on the dish with the liver or rashers and eggs, lay- 
ing them upon the herbs. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 


In appearance they resemble potatoes. Scrub them 
clean and boil with the lid off, allowing barely water 
enough to cover them, and a handful of salt. They take 
about the same length of time as potatoes. When they 
feel tender they are done. Drain them off, peel, and serve 
as hot as possible. On account of their chilling very 
quickly, many people like them served in their skins. 
They may be kept warm by serving them in a covered 
dish, over another in which is boiling water. Sauce, 
melted butter and vinegar, or rich thickened gravy. 


KALE. 


Scotch kale is a favourite sort of greens for winter, and. 
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spring. The heads should be gathered in November. 
These will take a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes 
fast boiling. The sprouts, which in spring are very 
abundant, will boil in ten minutes or less. 


LEEKS 


Are chiefly used for porridge, soup, or sauce, often as 
a substitute for onions. ‘The porridge is made as follows. 
A dozen fine heads of leeks; stew till tender in three 
pints of liquor, in which fresh meat has been boiled; 
when quite tender, have ready four table-spoonsful of oat- 
meal or flour rubbed perfectly sinooth in a quart of new 
milk: stir it in, and keep stirring well till the mixture 
boils and thickens; then take it off the fire directly, and 
season with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, and stir im two 
ounces of butter. N.B. Porridge of onions or green peas 
is made in the same manner. 


MUSHROOMS. 


‘The large fap mushrooms are excellent broiled. Have 
a very clear slow fire; make the bars of the gridiron very 
clean, and rub with mutton suet, to prevent sticking, a 
few minutes will broil the mushrooms: when they steam 
out, sprinkle with pepper and salt; have ready a very hot 
dish, and when taken up, lay a bit or two of fresh butter 
under and over each. ‘lo stew them, put them ina small 
saucepan with pepper and salt; a bit of butter, and a 
spoonful or two of gravy of roast meat or of cream; 
shake them about, and when they boil they are done. 


TO STEW ONIONS. 


The large Portugal onions are best for this purpose. 
Take off the top coats of six or eight, put them in a broad 
stewpan or frying-pan with a lid, in which they may lie 
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without being put at top of one another; cover them with 
good broth or gravy, and let them simmer two hours; 
when half done turn them upside down. When done 
take the onions into a deep dish, season with pepper and 
salt, and thicken the gravy with a bit of butter, a little 
cream and flour, simmer two or three minutes and pour 
over. 


TO ROAST ONIONS. 


Choose the largest onions, roast them with the skins 
on, either in a Dutch oven in front of a brisk fire, or on 
the embers of a .wood fire that is nearly burnt out, or in 
or under a copper-hole, or in an oven; they will require 
an hour to do: serve in the skins; cold butter is eaten 
with them. 


TO FRY ONIONS. 


Cut large onions in slices, the thickness of a penny- 
piece; put them in the frying-pan with a little boiling- 
water and salt, let them boil three or four minutes, then 
drain dry; then put an ounce of butter into the pan, 
flour the onions, and fry till brown on both sides. If 
fried after a beef-steak no butter will be required in the 
pan, but a good piece should be rubbed over the steak. 
Some people like them served on a drainer to free them 
trom fat, others like to eat them with what fat and gravy 
hangs about them. 


PARSLEY. 


Fried parsley, two or three large handsful of parsley, 
pick, wash, and shake it about in a cloth till perfectly dry ; 
put it into a pan of hot fat, and have a slice ready to take 
it out the moment it crisps; put it before the fire on a 
sieve or coarse cloth to drain; serve as a garnish with 
lamb chops, fish rashers, &c.: some people prefer drying 
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it on a sheet of clean paper, with a little butter put in 
very small pieces amongst it, and drying it in a Dutch- 
oven before the fire, turning it frequently till crisp. 


PARSNIPS. 


Clean and dress just the same as carrots; they require 
boiling from one hour to two, according to their size and 
freshness; they are improved by being drained off a few 
minutes before serving, and set on the hob in a dry sauce- 
pan to steam; they are sometimes mashed with butter, 
pepper, salt, and cream, or milk, the same as turnips; 
they are eaten alone, or with salt beef, salt pork, or salt 
fish: the sauce, melted butter and vinegar. 


PEAS. 


Green peas.—Choose them when just come to their 
plumpness while the pod is of a bright green and snaps 
easily. If the shell look white and shrivelled, the peas 
are sure to be old; if flabby, they are not fresh gathered. 
If gathered too young, they yield badly and are not come 
to their flavour. They do not require a great quantity 
of water to. boil in like greens, but see that it boils fast 
and boils up quickly. When the peas are in, put ina 
spoonful of salt and a lump of sugar; if very young and 
fresh, they will scarcely take a quarter of an hour to 
boil; from that to twenty minutes is the time required; 
but if they have kept fast boiling, when done they will 
all sink. Boil a few tops of mint with them, and chop 
up for garnish: stir a piece of butter in the dish and 
shake a little pepper; this is preferable to melted butter. 


TO STEW PEAS. 


For this purpose, if the peas are rather old it will not 
so much signify, but young peas are always preferable. 


a 
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To a quart of peas allow a quart. of gravy; put them in 
when it boils, with three lumps of sugar and a little 
pepper and salt; stew till the peas are quite tender, then 
thicken with a piece of butter rolled in flour. 

Some people prefer them stewed without gravy; if so, 
to a quart of peas allow a lettuce, two or three tops of 
mint, and an onion cut up and washed; the water that 
hangs round the lettuce from washing will be sufficient, 


add pepper, salt, and sugar, as above; stew very gently’ 


for two hours; then beat up an egg and stir in with an 
ounce of butter. 


DRY PEAS. 


Whether for soup or for pudding, let them always be 
put in the liquor fast boiling, and never stop boiling till 
they become quite floury. 


PEASE PUDDING. 


The accompaniment of boiled pork, may be made in 
either of the following methods. The plainest and least 
expensive answers every purpose for a family. Boil-a 
quart of split peas in a cloth, allowing plenty of room 
for them to swell; when quite tender, which will generally 
require two hours or more, rub them through a sieve 5 
then mix them with three eggs, three ounces of butter, 
and some pepper and salt; tie them tight in a buttered 
cloth, and let them boil another half hour. Serve with 
melted butter. 

Or, merely boil the peas till perfectly tender; at the 
time of serving dinner mash them with three ounces of 
butter, and pepper and salt (if boiled with salt meat add 
only pepper). Good peas answer exceedingly well without 
straining. 


POTATOES. 


To boil, choose them of a size that they may all be 
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done together; set them on with cold water and a spoon- 
ful of salt, in a saucepan larger than they require, without 
the lid, and with not quite water enough to cover them. 
When they boil put in a little cold water; do this twice 
or three times, as they come to boil. When a fork will 
easily go into them, strain off and stand on the hob two 
or three minutes for the steam to evaporate. If done too 
soon, fold a coarse cloth and cover them up to keep hot 
and mealy: but they are best served immediately they 
are done enough. 


TO STEAM POTATOES. 


Let the potatoes be well washed, but not pared, and 
put into the steamer when the water boils in the saucepan 
beneath. They will take about three-quarters of an hour 
to do, and should be taken up as soon as done, or they 
become watery. 


TO ROAST POTATOES. 


Wash and dry potatoes all of a size; put them in a 
tin Dutch-oven or cheese-toaster, or in the oven of a 
Yorkshire grate, or in a vessel contrived for the purpose. 
It is of iron, but resembles a tin candle-box. The 
potatoes are shut in it, and suspended over the fire. In 
either case take care that they are not too near the fire, 
lest they burn before they are done through: about two 
hours will roast them. ‘They may be parboiled first, 
when they will take a proportionably shorter time. 


MASHED POTATOES. 


When the potatoes are thoroughly boiled or steamed, 
drain them dry, peel, pick out the speck, and, while hot, 
rub them through a colander into a clean saucepan, in 
which warm them, stirring in half an ounce or an ounce 
of butter, and a table-spoonful. of milk, with a little 
pepper and salt; avoid making them too wet. They may 
be put into tin scallop shells, or pudding-moulds buttered, 
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and the tops washed over with the yolk of an egg, and 
browned in a Dutch-oven. Some people like a mixture 
of boiled onions with mashed potatoes, but this is not 
very common. 


ROAST POTATOES UNDER MEAT. 


Parboil large potatoes; if not peeled before boiling, 
peel them, and put them in an earthen dish, or small 
tin-pan, under meat that is roasting. They will partake 
of the basting, salting, and flouring that is bestowed on 
the meat. When one side is brown, turn and brown the 
other. ‘They may be done in the same manner under a 
joint of baked meat. 


FRIED POTATOES. 


Cold potatoes may be advantageously brought into use 
this way. Cut them in slices a quarter of an inch thick, 
and fry them a fine brown in clean dripping. Some 
people like them shaved in little thin pieces, sprinkled 
with pepper and salt, and stirred about in the frying-pan 
till hot through; but they are seldom so uniformly brown 


and crisp as when cut in regular slices. They are some-_ 


times fried whole, after being dipped in egg, and rolled 
in bread-crumbs: and sometimes broiled on a gridiron 
after being partially boiled. 


POTATO BALLS. 


Mix mashed potatoes with a beaten egg, roll them in 
balls, and fry them, either with or without crumbs of 
bread. 


POTATO-SNOW. 


Wash very clean some potatoes of a white mealy sort 5 
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set them on in cold water, and boil according to the first 
direction; when they begin to crack, strain the water 
from them, and stand them by the side of the fire till 
they are quite dry and fall to pieces: then rub them 
through a wire sieve on the dish they are to be served, 
and do not disturb them afterwards. 


SALADS. 


Among the principal salad herbs we may reckon 
lettuce, of which the white cos in summer, and in winter 
the brown Dutch and brown cos are the best; endive, of 
which the curled leaf is preferred. Corn salad and water 
cress, both of which are preferred when the leaves have 
a brownish cast. Mustard and cress, or small salading, 
of which a succession may be kept up through the spring 
months. Celery, when young, crisp, and well blanched. 
All, or any of these, may be united in the composition of 
a salad. Cucumbers, either sliced by themselves or 
mixed with other articles. Radishes give a lively appear- 
ance, by way of garnish, to asalad, but are not themselves 
improved by the dressings. Red beet, also, is much in 
request for winter salads, especially mixed with endive. 
Young onions or escalions are liked by many persons, 
but as much disliked by others; therefore they should not 
be mixed in the bow] without ascertaining the taste of all 
the company. Sorrel gives a pleasing acid taste; and 
pimpernel or burnet, a flavour resembling that of cu-, 
eumber. Dandelion, if well grown and blanched with a 
tile or slate, in the same manner as endive, is equally 
good and wholesome. | 

Let the ingredients of the salad be carefully picked, 
washed, and dried; but do not add the dressing till just 
before eating, as it is apt to make the salad flabby. The 
most simple way of dressing a salad, is, perhaps, the best 
—certainly the most wholesome :—merely salt, oil, and 
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vinegar to taste; one table-spoonful of the best olive oil 
to three of vinegar, is a good proportion. 

For those who do not like oil, or when it is not at hand, 
the following may be used as substitutes :—The gravy 
that has dropped from roast meat, good sweet thick creain, a 
bit of fresh butter rubbed up with fine moist sugar, or 
just melted, without either flour or water ; great care must 
be taken in thus melting the butter, or it will be apt to 
oil or curdle; it must be shaken one way only; and 
kept near the fire no longer than is necessary to dissolve 
the lumps: on no account suffered to boil. 

Eggs boiled for salads, require ten or twelve minutes 
boiling, and should be immediately plunged into cold 
water. 

In the more complicated preparation of a salad, great 
care must be taken that every additional ingredient is 
thoroughly well blended, before proceeding to add another. 

Prepare the dressings in the bowl, and add the herbs 
at top. After stirring them in, take care that the various 
colours are all displayed. The coral of a lobster, ora 
crab, makes a beautiful variety with the lettuce, onion, 
radish, beet, and white of egg. 

The following are the ordinary proportions, but various 
tastes will suggest variety. The yolks of two eggs rubbed 
very smooth, with a little very rich cream; if perfectly 
cold and well rubbed, they will form a smooth paste with- 
out straining. A tea-spoonful each of thick mustard, 
salt, and powdered loaf sugar (or a little cayenne instead 
of mustard ; less than half the quantity) : when these are 
~ well rubbed in, add two table-spoonsful of oil (or which- 
ever of its substitutes is adopted), and then four of the 
best white wine vinegar; then lay the herbs lightly on. 
Some people like all the herbs sent in dry, and the pickle 
separately in a sauce-boat, that each person may dress it 
on his plate. 

Cucumbers are only to be pared and sliced, with slices 
of onion, if approved, which correct their crudity and 
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render them less unwholesome; the pickle for them con- 
sists of pepper and salt, oil and vinegar; any addition of 
eggs, &c. spoils them. 


SPINACH 


Requires no water to boil, that which hangs round it 
after washing being sufficient. Pick leaf by leaf, wash 
in three waters, drain thoroughly, boil very quickly, 
stir down that all may be done alike; seven or eight 
minutes will boil it; strain it on the back of a sieve, and 
squeeze it as dry as possible between two plates or 
trenchers; spread it on a dish and score it cross-ways in 
squares of an inch and a half or two inches. Spinach is 
often served with poached eggs and buttered toast or slices 
of fried bread. It is sometimes stewed in the following 
manner ;—when it has boiled five minutes strain and press, 
and put it in a small stew-pan, the bottom just covered 
with rich gravy boiling; add a bit of butter, a little 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg, and two spoonsful of cream ; 
stew five minutes, and serve. 


TURNIPS. 


Put in the water boiling with a little salt; when tender 
take them up, and lay on a sieve till the water is thoroughly 
drained from them, they will take from half an hour to an 
hour boiling: if for mashing, boil two or three minutes 
longer; press out all the water between two trenchers. 
If at all lumpy or stringy, rub them through a colander, 
then return them to a saucepan, with an ounce of butter, 
a spoonful of cream, and a little pepper and salt; stir well 
till the butter is melted and the whole well mixed. 


VEGETABLE MARROW OR GOURD. 


Gather the fruit when the size of an egg, boil it in salt 
and water half an hour or more until it is quite tender, 
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then cut it in slices half an inch thick, lay it over buttered 
toast, sprinkle with pepper and salt, and pour over melted 
butter. 

If the fruit is so large that the seeds are visible, the 
whole seedy part must be scooped out, but they are not 
near so good when in this state. 

The fruit may be cut in slices raw, the seedy part 
scooped out, and the slices fried in butter, and served with 
melted butter and vinegar. 


eee 


[Having now dismissed all preparatory matters, we 
proceed to the actual preparation for dinner. We suppose 
the cook to have her meat, poultry, fish, or game ready 
for the spit or the pot, and her vegetables properly 
cleaned. When, therefore, we come to mention the ac- 
companiments belonging to any particular dish, it will 
be merely necessary to refer to the foregoing articles for 
suitable vegetables, sauces, and garnishes. | 
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CHAPTER V. 
Butchers’? Meat. 


MUTTON: A LEG TO ROAST. 


A. slow fire at first, to heat gradually; will take from 
two to three hours, according to the size. It bakes well 
if required. Vegetables: potatoes are universally ad- 
missible in some form or other. With roast meat, boiled 
or browned under the meat. With boiled meat, steaks, 
and made dishes, mashed; fried, for fried meat; and 
when eaten alone, roasted or baked. Other vegetables 
according to custom or taste. 


A LEG OF MUTTON, BOILED, * 


Will take from two to three hours after it boils. Vege- 
tables: turnips, carrots, and caper sauce. 


HAUNCH OF MUTTON GENERALLY DRESSED AS 
VENISON: 


It should hang at least a fortnight before dressing. If 
it should be the least musty on the outside wash it well. 
Make a paste of coarse flour and water, and put com- 
pletely over your meat. You must allow full half an 
hour for the paste, which is to be taken off half an hour 
before serving. Then baste it well with butter fifteen 
ininutes; then dredge it well with flour; and the other 
fifteen minutes will give it a nice froth. If not a very 
large haunch, three hours at the fire will be sufficient. 
Sauce: brown gravy and currant jelly, either cold or dis- 
solved. 
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NECK, BOILED. 


The scrag end takes much longer boiling, therefore cut 
it off and boil half or three-quarters of an hour before the 
rest; skim it well, as it is apt to be bloody, however well 
washed. When it is time to put the best end in, put cold 
water to check the heat; allow an hour and a half, or 
three-quarters after the second boiling up. Cut off some 
of the fat before dressing, or at least peel off the skin, 
when taken up. 


SHOULDER, ROAST. 


A slow fire at first, to heat gradually; then a brisk fire, 
that it may be thoroughly browned and hot roasted. It 
requires thorough doing. Though not so thick as a leg, 
it takes full as long to do. The meat should just begin 
to start from the gristly part of the blade bone, the 
whole be of an equal brown, and it is then done. Sauce: 
onion or oyster. 

This joint bakes very well in a rather quick oven, and 
if plenty of time be allowed. The skin should be here 
and there pierced with a fork to let out some of the fat. 
There is no joint more disagreeable, if slowly done, or 
not served up very hot. 


SHOULDER, BOILED. 


Sometimes boiled whole, sometimes cut in half, taking 
the knuckle part and leaving the oyster for roasting. Give 
it slow and long boiling, not less than two hours, though 
it may not weigh above five pounds. Boil it either plain, 
or in broth. Caper sauce. 


BREAST, ROAST, 


Do it very thoroughly so as to draw out neatly all the 
fat. It is rather better baked than roast—a good oven is 
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required. Though very thin, it will take two hours, 
either for roasting or baking. Mushroom or onion sauce. 


BREAST, BOILED, 


Will require from two and a half to three hours. Caper 
sauce and Kelly’s sauce. 


BREAST, STEWED. 


Set it on whole, or cut in pieces, in cold water ; let it 
boil gently for two hours, or two and a half. If possible, 
do this the day before it is wanted, or very early in the 
morning, that time may be allowed for the liquor to 
become perfectly cold. Two pounds or more of excellent 
fat will then have settled at the top, which must be 
entirely removed. If there is not time to let the liquor 
cool, carefully skim off all the fat while hot; but this is 
not so well. Make the liquor boil up again; then add 
six ounces of rice or barley, eight or ten turnips cut in 
pieces, five or six onions or leeks, and two or three carrots 
(some like, and others object to, the addition of a little 
parsley). When these have boiled fast for twenty minutes, 
or half an hour, return the meat to the liquor with a 
little pepper and salt, and let all boil, slowly, an hour 
or as much longer as time will allow. ‘The meat should 
do, in the whole, at least three hours; if four, it is all 
the better. Add plain or suet dumplings, if approved ; 
let them boil half an hour. 


SADDLE OR CHINE. 


The butcher should strip off the skin, and skewer it on 
again. If this is not done, a sheet of paper must be 
fastened on to prevent its burning, and to preserve the 
juice. Half an hour before the meat is done, remove the 
skin or paper, and flour it lightly that it may froth and 
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brown. Hither a chine or saddle wil] take two hours and 
a half to roast. Sauce: brown gravy. 


' A LOIN TO ROAST, 


Will take an hour and three-quarters, before a moderately 
brisk fire. It should be thoroughly done, and served par- 
ticularly hot. 


TO MAKE DOLMAS, A TURKISH DISH. 


Take half a loin of mutton, and cut all the meat from 
the bone, with a small quantity of fat; mince it small. 
Simmer the bones only, in three pints of water, for two 
hours, pour off the liquor, let it stand till cold, and skim 
off the fat; half a tea-cup of rice, a little pepper and 
salt, an onion chopped fine and fried in butter, mix the 
meat with these ingredients. Take of the mince about the 
size of a walnut, and roll it loosely in a well scalded cab- 
bage-leaf, or vine leaves are preferable ; put them in a 
stew-pan and simmer two hours; put them carefully in a 
dish. Take the yolk of an egg, a small quantity of butter 
and flour to thicken the same, and the juice of half a 
lemon. Pour the sauce over the dolmas, and serve them 
up as hot as possible. 


A LOIN OF MUTTON 


Is frequently cut in chops: it is the best part for that 
purpose. The flap should be cut off, and the chump. 
These are best boiled, either plain or in broth (see mutton 
broth). Broil* the chops and kidney over a clear fire : 
sprinkle with pepper and salt. As the dish in which they 
are to be served is warming, put in a spoonful or two of 


* Frying is sometimes employed, but broiling is far preferable. If fried, 
put a bit of butter, the size of a nutmeg, to prevent sticking. No other fat 
will be required, and what runs from the steaks must be poured off, and a 
little gravy, p.29, made in the pan. (For haricot, see p. 117.) 
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good catsup, and when the steaks are done, rub on each 
a bit of bresh butter, which, with the catsup, is all the 
gravy required. Other sauces are, however, sometimes 
added, and pickles. 

Mutton chops take from ten to fifteen minutes to do, 
according to the fire. Turn them with steak tongs, as a 
fork lets out the gravy ; and learn to know when they are 
done enough without cutting them to try. 


SHEEP'S HEADS, PLAIN BOILED. 


Let them boil two hours. While raw, take out the 
brains ; wash clean and free from all skin ; tie them up in 
a rag, with ten or adozen sage leaves, chopped very small. 
Let them boil half an hour; then beat up with pepper, 
salt, and half au ounce of butter. Pour over the head ; 
or serve in a boat or tureen. Skin the tongue before 
serving. 

In broth. (See mutton broth). 


HARICOT MUTTON. 


(A very nice dish). Have your steaks ready hung 
from a nice fat loin, but cut off nearly all the fat, brown 
them in butter of a light brown; cut into rounds, and 
slice three or four turnips and two or three carrots, 
according to size, and five or six button onions. Lay 
your meat at the top of the vegetables, with about a pint 
of weak mutton broth; meantime have some more broth 
ready, slightly thickened with flour, seasoned with pepper 
and salt. It will take an hour and a half simmered 
slowly. , 


LAMB—LEG, ROAST. 


‘ 


A quick fire. Baste well. When the skin begins to 
crack, and the steam draws to the fire from all parts of the 
meat, itis done. Time, from an hour to an hour and a 
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half, according to the size of the joint. The same sauce 
and vegetables to all joints of roast lamb. Mint sauce 
always, 


LEG, BOILED. 


From an hour and a quarter to an hour and a half. 


SHOULDER, ROAST. 


A quick fire; an hour and a quarter. 


LOIN, ROAST. 


Take out part of the inside suet. It wil] take an hour 
and a quarter, or rather more. 


NECK, ROAST. 


From an hour, to an hour and a quarter. Quick fire. 


HIND QUARTER, ROAST. 
Two hours. 


FORE QUARTER, ROAST. 


‘Two hours and a quarter. When done, raise the 
shoulder from the ribs before serving, but replace it. 
Some people, having raised the shoulder, squeeze in the 
juice of a Seville orange or a lemon, and sprinkle pepper 
and salt. 


THE RIBS OR TARGET, 


That is to say, the neck and breast together.— Crack the 
ribs across the middle before roasting, and when done, cut 
them quite apart. A quick fire; an hour and a quarter. 


BREAST, ROAST. 


Quick fire ; one hour. 
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NECK, BOILED. 


One hour. If very large, an hour and a quarter. 
Caper sauce. 


LAMB CHOPS, 


Of either loin or neck, the formerare preferable—Fry 
them over a clear fire, merely sprinkled with a little salt, 
or salt and pepper. Pour off the fat, and make a little 
sauce in the pan. Put in your pan a piece of butter the 
size of a walnut, then dredge some flour and brown it; 
pour in some boiling water, and rinse round your pan. 


LAMB CHOPS A LA MAINTENON. 


Dip them in egg and then in bread crumbs, and fry 
them. They are sometimes served with spinach or mashed 
potatoes. ‘The vegetable piled high in the middle, and 
the chops laid round it. 


ANOTHER WAY. 


Or, dip them in egg, then in bread crumbs, with 
pepper and salt; twist them up in buttered paper, and 
boil. They are then called maintenon cutlets. 


LAMB'S HEAD AND PLUCK, 


Parboil the lights and a bit of the liver till it will chop 
fine. In the same liquor boil the head. (The butcher 
should properly clean it; taking out the bones of the 
nose and the black part of the eyes.) It will take nearly 
an hour to boil. Scald the brains tied up in a rag with 
five or six leaves of sage chopped fine; they will take 
twenty minutes to do. Warm the mince ina little of the’ 
liquor, seasoned with salt, pepper, and nutmeg, and 
thickened with flour and half an ounce of butter, and stir 
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in the brains. Take up the head; skin the tongue ; pour 
over the mince; sippets of toasted bread and slices of 


lemon. ‘The liver, heart, and sweetbread to be fried, and . 


laid round the dish with slices of bacon; or served ina 
separate dish, which is preferable, as the liver requires a 
‘little brown gravy. 


~- BROWNED. 


After boiling, wash the head with the yolk of an egg : | 


sprinkle with bread crumbs and chopped parsley, and 
brown it in a salamander or Dutch-oven. The mince 
to be poured round it. Some people like the flavour 
of catsup in the mince ; others like a little shred of lemon 
peel and a spoonful or two of cream. 


MINCED. 


Boil the head till quite tender; then scrape off all 
the meat, and mince it with the tongue, heart, liver, lights, 
and brains; season and thicken as above. Serve with 
sippets of toasted bread in the dish, and rashers of broiled 
bacon round. 


STEWED. 


Soak it in cold water till quite clean and free from 
blood. Take out the brains and tongue; fill the skull and 
eye-sockets with force-meat, made as for turtle, &c., and 
tie it together. Stew it in two quarts of rich gravy ; 
cover close, and let it stew two hours. Stew the tongue 
also. Meanwhile boil the brains ten minutes; then plunge 
them in cold water, and cut them up in bits as large as a 
nutmeg. Beat up an egg, and dip these bits into it; then 
roll them in a mixture of pepper and salt, nutmeg, and 
powdered savoury, or lemon thyme. Make them take 
up as‘much as possible of this mixture; then dip them 
again in the egg, and roll them in bread crumbs. Make 
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up an equal number of force-meat balls of equal size 
ready for frying. Take out the tongue, skin it, and cut 
it in slices; return it to the stew, together with half a 
pint of fresh mushrooms, prepared as for sauce, half a 
pint of oysters, the yolk of two eggs chopped fine, and 
half an ounce of truffles and morels. Let the whole stew 
together a minute or two; then set it aside, and fry the 
brain balls and force-meat balls in hot dripping. Take 
up the head; take off the packthread with which it was 
tied; lay it in a deep dish, and pour over it the 
remainder of the stew, taking care that the slices of 
tongue are divided throughout the dish. The balls may 
be laid round the dish as garnish, or put into gravy, or 
served on a side-dish. 


N.B. It is hardly worth the trouble of doing this dish 
for one lamb’s head, but for two or three it answers very 
well, and is a rich and not expensive luxury. 


LAMB’S FRY. 


Dredge the bits well with flour; fry them a pale brown; 
drain on a sieve or fish-drainer. Fry plenty of parsley ; 
lay it among the bits- in the dish, and pour round them 
melted butter, or a little gravy made in the pan with 
butter and flour. 


LAMB'S RUMPS AND EARS. 


These are esteemed a delicacy, either white or brown. 
Scald an equal number of them very clean. Stew them 
in good gravy till tender. If to be brown, take up the 

‘rumps ; wash with the yolk of an egg and bread crumbs. 
Brown them in a Dutch oven or on a gridiron, and return 
to the stew. Have ready a few green peas and asparagus 
tops boiled. Stir in a bit of butter thickened with flour ; 
a little pepper, salt, and nutmeg; add the peas and as- 
paragus ; let them boil up. Then stir in two spoonsful of 

K 
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cream well beat with the yolk of an egg; stir this a 
minute or two off the fire, but do not let it boil after the 
cream is added, lest it should ecurdle. 


LAMB'S SWEETBREADS. 


Scald them a few minutes; then plunge them in cold 
water. Afterwards stew them in good gravy with a small 
bunch of young onions, Season with pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg. ‘Thicken the gravy with butter and fiour. 
Vegetables may be added ; cream or mushrooms. 


A LAMB HAGGIS. 


The haggis is a Scotch dish, chiefly composed of the 
internal parts of an animal made into a kind of pudding 
and boiled ina bag. ‘The utmost attention must be paid 
to cleanliness throughout. Slit up all the little fat tripes 
with scissors; clean them well, and simmer till nearly 
tender ; also as many kernels as you can get; cut all into 
little bits: season well with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. 
Boil the liver till it will grate; chop up the caul and 
some of the kidney fat with a small bunch of young 
onions or chives, aud half a dozen leaves of sage. Take 
two large spoonsful of flour or oatmeal dried before the 
fire, and mix it with as much good rich gravy as will 
bring it to the consistence of thin batter; or make the 
flour into batter with two eggs and half a pint of milk. 
Whether gravy or batter, stir into it the whole of the 
preparation, and sew it up in a thick pudding bag. Boil 
it two hours. 

N.B. For other preparations of mutton and lamb, see 
chapter viii. : 

VEAL.—FILLET OF VEAL. 


This: joint is always roasted or baked. The bone may 
be taken out and boiled with the knuckle, or left in for 
roasting. If for a large company, and the joint is likely 
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to be pretty much eaten hot, the bone is better removed, 
that the meat may be the more thoroughly done. If it 
is likely that much will be left cold, the bone had better 
remain, as it keeps the meat more juicy, and also serves 
to make gravy for a mince. Put a stuffing in the flap; 
skewer it round, and also tie it tight (especially if the 
bone be taken out). Put it down to a strong fire; baste 
frequently: when half done, salt and flour it all over; 
turn it every way that it may be completely browned. A 
large fillet will require four hours roasting; even a smail 
one is not thoroughly done under three hours. Pour 
melted butter over it when you send it to table. This 
should be done with all kinds of roast veal. Veal, whether 
roasted or boiled, is generally accompanied by either 
ham, bacon, chine, salt pig’s cheek; also a cut lemon. 


SHOULDER-FILLET OR OYSTER. 


Having no flap, the meat must be raised from the 
bone, to put in the stuffing; and, if necessary, it may be 
furthered secured by a piece of caul or buttered paper. It 
will take three hours and a half to roast. 


A LOIN. 


(The most esteemed part of the calf.)—It will take 
three honrs roasting before a strong fire. Take out part 
of the kidney fat; paper the skin; take care to have the 
fire long enough to brown both ends. The kidney, when 
nearly stripped of fat, may be roasted in, or taken out and 
done in the dripping-pan, by which means it will be more 
completely. browned; or if most of the inside fat is left 
in, when the outside of the fat is browned, the kidney 
may be taken out, with what fat adheres to it, and laid, 
the other side upwards, on a thick toast in the dripping- 
pan, by this means it will be brown, and the toast thus 
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saturated in marrowy fat is much esteemed. Serve the 
toast and kidney on a separate dish, without gravy. 


NECK, 


The scrag answers best for stew or pie.—The best end 
(extending from the loin, about two or three joints into 
ihe part from whence the shoulder has been removed ) 
will take two hours to roast. Having but little fat of its 
own, it will require good basting. 


BREAST. 


Of this too, the scraggy end should be taken off, for 
stew or pie. It is too long to roast well; requires a 
slower and longer mode of cooking, and also, if left on, 
makes the joint an inconvenient length. This part is 
fatter than the neck; roast it with a caul on for an hour 
or more, then remove the caul; baste, flour, and salt it. 
It will take two hours in all. The sweetbread may be 
skewered on to the breast, or dressed separately as follows. 


SWEETBREAD. 


Let it be very fresh; boil it five minutes, throw into a 
basin of cold water, then roast or fry, or brown in a Dutch 


oven. It may be done plain, or dipped in the yolk of 


eggs and bread crumbs. Serve on a buttered toast, gar- 
nished with thick egg sauce laid in little heaps, or melted 


_ butter and lemon juice. A sweetbread (or burr) is some- 


times boiled and served with parsley and butter; it will 
take half an hour, more or less, according to its size. | 


BOILED VEAL. 


A knuckle, whether of leg or shoulder, will take full 
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two hours to boil. A scrag of neck or breast, an hour 
and three-quarters to two hours. Sauce: parsley and 
butter. 

CALF'S HEAD BOILED. 


Let it be cut in half by the butcher, and all the inside 
bones removed. ‘Take out the brains, wash the head well 
in several waters, with a little salt, to draw out the blood : 
boil it in plenty of water, slow boiling two hours, or 
two hours and a quarter. Well clean the brains, and 
boil them in a cloth, twenty minutes or half an hour, 
with ten or a dozen sage leaves, chopped fine, or parsley, 
or part of each; when done, beat them up in a small 
saucepan, with a little salt and pepper, one ounce of but- 
ter, and a squeeze of lemon juice ; have them ready quite 
hot, to put round the tongue, when skinned. Some people 
mix the brains with parsley and butter, and pour over the 
whole head. A calf’s head however dressed, is usually 
garnished with sliced lemon. 


CALF 'S-HEAD BROWNED. 


Boil it about an hour or rather more; drain it dry, 
score it through the first skin, wash it over with the yolk 
of an egg, then season with bread crumbs, pepper, salt, 
parsley, and thyme, or savory shred fine; brown it in a 
salamander or Dutch-oven ; as it begins to dry, sprinkle 
it with melted butter from a paste-brush. The brains 
may be prepared as above, or mixed with bread crumbs, 
half an ounce of butter, one egg, seasoned and baked in 
a scallop or small dish, previously buttered, so that they 
will turn out; or they may be prepared in this manner, 
and browned in several small tin pans, to lay round the 
head as garnish, or fried in brain cake. Potatoes and any 
sort of greens, brown sauce. 


CALF’'S HEAD HASHED. 
Tn a quart or more of the liquor in which the head was 
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boiled, boil the bone, with an onion, a bit of lemon-peel, 
and mace, and a bundle of sweet herbs. When the 
bones become white, strain off the liquor, add to it any 
brains and parsley and butter that may be left, with a 
table-spoonful of flour. Cut the meat of the head’ and 
tongue in slices ; when the gravy boils, skim it, and add 
the meat, with a large spoonful of catsup or white wine; 
let it warm slowly; when hot through itis done. A few 
thin slices of bacon may be warmed in the hash, or toast- 
ed in a Dutch-oven, and laid round the dish as garnish. 
This recipe goes on the supposition of using up what re- 
mains of a boiled calf’s head ; but it is very common to 
hash a whole head from the first, and enrich it with vari- 
ous flavours of mushrooms, truffles, oysters, anchovies, 
forcemeat-balls, &c. The following general directions 
will suffice, leaving the cook to adopt any variety of fla- 
vouring best adapted to the taste of her employers, or the 
materials she may have at hand. Nothing but experi- 
ment and habit can make an adept in these complicated 
preparations. The head must be so far boiled as that the 
meat will scrape clean off the bones. Have good gravy 
to begin with; part of the liquor in which the head was 
boiled, with the bones; and a shank of veal or mutton, 
and any little trimming bits, an onion or two, a bundle 
of sweet herbs, and a few peppercorns; let this boil till 
it is rich and well-flavoured; straiu and thicken with 
butter and flour, season with salt and pounded mace; fla- 
vour with sherry or port wine, catsup, basil wine, Tarragon 
vinegar, or curry. With the meat, add half a pint of 
mushrooms, either fresh or pickled, or half a pint of oysters 
with their liquor, or half an ounce of truffles and morels, 
or an anchovy or two, pounded fine: let it barely boil ; 
then skim carefully and stand on the hob to get hot through 
and quite tender: stir in half of the brains previously 
scalded ; the remainder of the brains make into little 
cakes, with an egg and shred lemon-peel, nutmeg, and 
mace, and fry them for garnish : dip also some oysters in 
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the yolk of an egg, then in bread crumbs, seasoned, and 
fry ; force-meat balls, or egg-balls, or both may be sim- 
mered in the hash, or added as garnish; also fried or 
toasted bread, and very thin slices of bacon, curled be- 
fore the fire. 


CALF'S HEAD FRICASEED. 


This dish scarcely differs from the foregoing, except in 
name. It should have but a small quantity of gravy, very 
rich and thick; and just before serving should have the 
addition of a small tea-cupful of cream, or the beaten 
yolk of an egg. It is also improved by the addition of a 
sweetbread, parboiled, skinned, and cut up in bits, or 
half a dozen cock’s-combs boiled tender and blanched. 
Garnish as above. 


CALF’S HEAD COLLARED. 


Have the head nicely scalded ; clean it, and take out 
the brains. Boil it till quite tender, so that the meat 
may be easily and entirely separated from the bones. 
Have ready a sinall tea-cupful of chopped parsley mixed 
with three tea-spoonsful of salt, half that quantity of white 
pepper ground, halfanutmeg grated, a blade or two of 
mace beaten fine. (Some like the additional flavour of 
eschalot or garlic.) Scald and split the tongue, and lay 
that and the meat of the head spread as large as possible. 
Then spread a thick layer of the above seasoning; then a 
layer of thick slices of ham, or of neat’s tongue: and 
then the yolks of six eggs (hard boiled) stuck in here 
and there. Roll the whole as close as possible with a 
cloth round it, and tie it with broad tape as tight as you 
ean. Boil it two hours, and then lay a heavy weight 
upon it. It is intended for cutting out cold. 
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KNUCKLE OF VEAL RAGOUT. 


To make the best of the whole, cut off the meat in 
slices of half an inch thick or rather more. Boil the 
bones (a bit of paste at each end of the bone will secure 
the marrow) till the gristles are tender for eating ; having 
used them and the marrow, return the bones to the liquor, 
and let it boil away to a quart, with an onion or two sliced, 
a stick of celery or a carrot, and a bunch* of sweet 
herbs. Pepper, salt, and flour the meat, and fry it of a 
fine brown: strain the gravy; remove every particle of fat; 
thicken it with butter and flour; adda spoonful of catsup, 
a glass of white wine, and the juice of half a lemon; see 
that the whole is perfectly smooth, otherwise it must be 
strained. Boil it up, put in the meat, and, when hot 
through,.serve it up; garnish with ham or bacon rashers, or 
pork sausages. 


N.B. Cold veal may be managed in the same Way. 


VEAL-A-LA-MODE. 


Breast, or bladebones, should be employed for this 
purpose. (F'or direction, see beef-a-la-mode, page 138.) 


BREAST OR SCRAG OF VEAL STEWED. 


May be done whole or cut in pieces. Stew it, with no 
other addition than pepper and salt, in as much water as 
will completely cover it. Shut the vessel close, and stew 


* This phrase often occurs. A young cook once asked, ‘Pray, ma’am, 
what are sweet herbs, and how much goes to a bundle?’ The answer was, 
“Thyme, marjoram, savoury, and parsley. Take ten sprigs each of common 
thyme and lemon thyme, four of marjoram, twenty of parsley, and two of 
winter savoury or knotted marjoram, and you havea bundle of sweet -herbs 
suited to most palates.’’ 
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till the meat is perfectly tender; then smother with onion 
sauce. 


ANOTHER. 


Stew with a bundle of sweet herbs and a bundle of 
young onions. When the meat is tender, take it out and 
keep it warm. Strain off the gravy; thicken with a bit 
of butter rolled in flour; add a dozen or more force-meat 
balls; let them boil ten minutes; then pour over the 
‘meat. Some people like the addition of a few mush- 
rooms. Garnish with slices of lemon. Or, 

The meat may be first fried in butter (whether whole 
or in pieces,) with two or three large onions. ‘Then put 
it into the stew-pan, with veal or chicken broth, or liquor 
that has boiled any white meat, or even boiling water, if 
you have nothing better, as much as will cover it; a 
bundle of sweet herbs, a tea-spoonful of salt, a roll of 
lemon-peel. two blades of mace pounded, six cloves, and 
a dozen each allspice and black pepper. Cover it close, 
and simmer very gently for two hours; then strain the 
gravy, and thicken it in another vessel, keeping the meat 
hot in the stewpan. To a quart of gravy, put an ounce 
and a half of butter and as much flour as it can be made 
to take up; add a tea-spoonful more of salt; let it boil 
ten minutes; skim it well; add two table-spoonsful of 
white wine, one of lemon juice, and one of mushroom 
catsup. Put the veal in a dish, and strain the gravy over 
it. Lay round the dish rashers of ham or bacon, or fried 
sausages. ‘l'ruffles, morels, curry powder may be added ; 
also force-meat balls. Green peas are sometimes served 
in the dish with these stews. ‘Their colour is better pre- 
served by boiling separately, and adding to the stew when 
done; sometimes a quarter of a pound of rice is boiled in 
these stews. 


VEAL CUTLETS. 


Fry over a clear fire, brisk but not fierce; turn them 
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frequently, that they may be thoroughly done without 
burning; season with a little pepper and salt. Ham or 
bacon rashers may be fried with them, and will afford 
sufficient fat to fry the veal, but will be done much sooner ; 
remove the rashers and keep them warm. When the veal 
is done, take it out, pour off any fat that may remain, 
and put into the pan a large tea-cupful or more of gravy 
or broth, a piece of butter rolled in flour. When it boils 
add herbs and crumbs of bread; pour over the veal, and 
Jay the rashers round the edge of the dish. Garnish: 
sliced lemon. 


. VEAL CUTLETS BROILED. 


Divide the best end of the neck into cutlets, one rib to 
each. Chop very fine some parsley and a very little 
eschalot. Fry the herbs in butter for about two minutes ; 
then beat the yolks of two eggs; mix them with the 
herbs and butter, and season with pepper and salt. Dip 
the cutlets into this mixture, then into bread crumbs. Let 
them lie a few minutes that the Seasoning may adhere. 
Then broil them over a clear slow fire, till both sides are 
nicely browned: they will take an hour to do. Serve 
them without any gravy; but lay a morsel of cold butter 
to each the moment of putting into the dish; lay round 
rashers of ham or bacon; garnish with lemon. 

N.B. This way of dressing veal cutlets is three times 
the trouble of frying them, and that, perhaps, is its chief 


a 


recommendation. ‘They are much nicer fried. 


SCOTCH COLLOPS 


Are cutlets free from bone, cut very small, not more 
than two inches across. Flour them well; fry in fresh 
butter; then lay them ina stewpan ; flour again, and add 
little by little boiling water, or liquor that has boiled 
white meat, as much as will cover the veal. Shake the 
stewpan well, and set it on the fire ; when it boils, take off 
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the scum; add pepper, salt, an onion, and a blade of mace. 
and let it simmer gently for three-quarters of an hour. 
Then lay the collops in a dish, and strain the gravy over 
them. 

N.B. Other flavours may be added at pleasure, wine, 
catsup, lemon juice, curry powder, &c. 


VEAL OLIVES. 


Cut very thin slices from a fillet of veal, free from the 
bone; cut from the bone to the skin, that is, from the 
centre to the circumference of the cutlet, which will thus 
become a long strip (half the length will do for each 
olive); dip each slice in the yolk of an egg; cut fat bacon 
in as thin slices as possible, and lay on the veal; then egg 
the bacon, and lay on it a little veal force-meat ; roll it up 
tight, and sew with strong thread or twine, taking care to 
have a large knot, and to insert only two or three stitches, 
which may easily be pulled out when done. Rub each 
olive with egg, and roll it in bread crumbs, seasoned with 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg; put them on a lark spit, and 
roast them before a brisk fire: they will take from three 
gnarters of an hour to an hour to do. Sauce: brown 


gravy. 
CALF’S FEET 


May be simply boiled and eaten with parsley and 
butter, or butter flavoured with Tarragon vinegar; they 
will take from two to three hours slow boiling; or stewed 
in the following manner. First boil ; while hot scrape off 
all the meat, and cut in thin slices ; put it in a small sauce- 
pan, with half a pint of rich gravy; let it simmer a 
quarter of an hour or more; then add a few morels, a tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice, a few mushrooms, either fresh or 
pickled ; the yolks of four eggs boiled hard, and a little 
salt; roll an ounce of butter in flour, and grate a third 
part of a nutmeg ; when this has simmered a few minutes, 
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have ready a tea-cupful of cream, and the yolk of an egg 
beaten in it; put in and stir over the fire a minute, but 
remove it before it boils, lest the cream should curdle. 

Calf’s feet are exceedingly good, stew in a more simple 
manner, viz. boil and cut off the meat as above; set on 
half a pint of good gtavy, one ounce of butter rolled in 
flour, a dozen heads of young onions; a grate of nutmeg, 
and a large spoonful of catsup. 


CALF’S KIDNEY. 


If not dressed in the loin is sometimes cut in slices, 
dipped in egg, then in bread-crumbs seasoned with 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg, and fried. Served with gravy, 
or scalded and chopped up with some of the fat, a leek 
or onion, pepper and salt, half the weight of the kidney 
in bread-crumbs; wet with an egg or two; roll in balls 


and fry. 


BEEF, ROAST. 


Sirloin or ribs of about fifteen pounds will require from 
three and a half to four hours. If a large piece is roasted 
at once, it is difficult to preserve the outside from dryness 
and inside from slackness. It must, however, be met by 
papering the meat all round, so that it may become hot 
through, before it begins to brown at all. It may then 
be allowed a qnarter of an hour for every additional pound. 
Baste it as soon as put down, and continue to do so every 
quarter of an hour till the last half hour; then remove 
the paper, sprinkle with salt and a dust of flour to brown. 
The fire must be strong, but not fierce. Unless the joint 
is very large, the paper need only be laid over the back. 
Garnish with horse-radish, finely scraped. Yorkshire- 
pudding. 

A rump of beef is sometimes roasted. It requires 
thorough doing, and much basting, to keep the outside 
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from being dry. From three hours upwards, according 
to its size. Garnish: horse-radish. 

In small families, and where it is desirable to have fre- 
quent dishes of hot meat, without much consumption for 
cold, it is common to divide a piece of sirloin into three 
parts, (1.) The prime part for roasting: (2.) The fillet 
or meat inside the bones, which makes excellent steaks for 
broiling, or for pies, or which may be stewed whole, in 
the following manner. Lard it, that is, cut holes here 
and there, and stick in each a piece of fat bacon, an inch 
long, and half as thick; set it on and stew gently with 
two quarts of water, or liquor if you have it; two or three 
onions previously fried or roasted, a bay leaf, a few cloves 
and allspice: when the meat is quite tender, take it out 
and drain dry; season with salt and pepper, and fry in 
butter: when sufficiently brown, take it out, and fry half 
a dozen middling-sized onions, or a dozen of small ones, 
well dredging them the whole time: when they are of a 
good colour, strain to them part, or all, of the gravy in 
which the beef was stewed, and a tea-spoonful of Tarragon 
vinegar: when the onions are nearly tender, return the 
beef, and let it be thoroughly warm through : when taken 
up lay the onions round the beef, and pour the gravy 
over. 

N.B. Some people do not like the addition of onions, 
or prefer other vegetables, two or three turnips, a few 
young carrots, two or three artichoke bottoms or a few 
Jerusalem artichokes, which should be boiled separately, 
peeled and added to the stew a quarter of an hour before 
serving. Some people put no herbs in the stew, but chop 
very fine and mix together an eschalot, a little parsley, a 
few capers, and the yolk of a hard-boiled egg, and strew 
over the beef in the dish. 

(3.) The top or fat end of sirloin may be salted and 
plain boiled, or stewed in the following way :-—Set it on 
first with liquor or water, and flavourings as directed for 
the fillet, and stew till the grain of the meat looks loose ; 
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then put it into a deep vessel, and strain the soup upon 
it; thus cooling with a surface of fat, the air will be 
excluded, and the meat and soup will keep several days 
(according to the season of the year). When wanted to 
be used, clear off the fat, warm the soup and meat: when 
It just boils, add such herbs as may be approved ; for 
example, a head of celery, a carrot, a parsnip, a leek, and 
two or three turnips cut in slices, or only sliced carrots 
and button onions: when it boils after the vegetables are 
in, set aside to simmer gently, till the vegetables are quite 
tender. A hard white cabbage, cut in quarters, is some- 
times added, but it is apt to give a strong flavour to the - 
gravy. Most people like the vegetables served with the 
meat; but others only choose the flavour, in which case 
take out the meat, and strain the gravy over it. 


MOCK HARE. 


_ The inside lean of a sirloin of beef may be dressed so 
as to resemble hare, and is by many people, greatly 
preferred to it. Make a good hare stuffing. If possible, 
get the inside meat of the whole length of sirloin, or even 
of two ; lay the stuffing on half the length, turn the other 
end over and sew up the two sides with a strong twine, 
that will easily draw out when done; roast it nicely, 
taking care to baste it well, and serve with sauces and 
garnishes the same as hare; or it may be partly roasted, 
and then stewed in rich thickened gravy, with force-meat 
balls. 

RIBS OF BEEF BONED AND ROLLED. 


Keep two or three ribs of beef till quite tender, take 4 
out the bones, and roll it as round as possible, binding it 
with a tape. It may be done with or without the addi- 
tion of a veal stuffing laid over before rolling. It may be 
roasted on a spit or vertical jack; but should be kept a 
good distance from the fire the first half an hour or more, 
that it may get thoroughly heated. It will take four 
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hours, or four hours and a half to roast. The usual ac- 
companiments of roast beef. Sometimes with wow wow 
sauce. 


e 
SAVOURY SALT BEEF, BAKED. 


For this purpose the tongue side of a round of beef 
answers very well, or the thick flank, sometimes called 
the white; remove the bone; let the meat hang two or 
three days, then sprinkle it with common salt, rub it well 
in, and let it remain two days; after which, pour off 
what brine is in the pan, and mix together the following 
ingredients, with which rub the meat in every part, turn- 
ing and rubbing it every day for a fortnight; common 
salt one pound, saltpetre quarter of a pound, coarse sugar 
two ounces, black pepper, allspice, ginger, and juniper 
berries, of each half an ounce, all bruised or ground : 
this is sufficient for a piece of beef of twenty pounds, and 
will afterwards do a smaller piece. When the meat is to 
be dressed, put it in a pan with a quart of water, and an 
onion or two chopped small, then a thick layer of mutton 
suet: it will take three pounds of suet (but this will not 
be wasted). Over the suet put a stiff paste of flour and 
water, and bake it in an oven of moderate heat for six 
hours: then stand the meat on a stand or fish-drainer till 
cold, when it will cut out beautifully for slices or sand- 
wiches. Except the weather be very hot, it will keep 
good a fortnight after dressing. Having removed the 
crust and taken out the beef, strain the contents of the 
pan through a hair-sieve. The gravy will be a stiff jelly, 
and being covered with a thick surface of fat, will keep 
good several days. When the fat is removed, it may be 
used for baking meat, or clarified for common pie-crust, 


frying, &c. 


BOILED BEEF. 


Fresh boiled beef is generally called bouille, and is 
seasoned with herbs and spices. The parts cenfitally em- 
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ployed for this purpose are the brisket, the blade bone, 
the leg and shin. There is very little difference in the 
mode of doing these different parts, except that the brisket 
and blade bone will be done in four hourss. but the shin 
and leg will require at least six hours: also, that is better 
to remove the marrow bones, when the meat and gristle 
can be taken clean from them; but the blade hone and 
brisket bones may be served with the meat. 

Some people like the meat kept whole, others like it 
cut in pieces, large enough to help at table. In either 
case the meat should be laid on a fish drainer in the stew- 
pot, that it may be taken up neatly, as it must be done 
very tender, and if a fork is stuck in, it will sometimes 
drop to pieces. The quantity of water to be allowed 
(always preferring that in which meat has been previously 
boiled, if you have it) is about a quart more than is 
sufficient to cover it: let it boil on a quick fire to throw 
up the scum, which remove as fast as it rises, throwing. 
in a little salt and cold water to help it. When the liquor 
is quite clear, put in three carrots, three or four turnips, 
three or four large onions or leeks, four sticks of celery, 
a dozen black peppercorns, two or three cloves, and a 
bundle of parsley and sweet herbs: let it boil up after the 
vegetables are added ; then stand it by the side of the fire 
to simmer gently with the lid on: an hour afterwards, 
take out the vegetables, and cut away the prime parts of 
each, that is the middle of the celery, leaving the outside 
leaves; the middle of the onions, taking off the outside 
coats: having taken away the best parts, return the trim- 
mings to boil longer in the gravy. When the vegetables 
are cold, cut them up in small squares. When the 
meat is tender, take it up carefully into a deep dish or 
tureen, and keep it warm; strain the gravy and remove 
the fat from the top, then warm it with the vegetables 
before prepared, add a spoonful of catsup, and pour over 
the mea 
Somelfeople prefer having the soup thickened, and the” 
meat sent to table dry, strewed over with finely chopped 
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parsley, and accompanied with wow wow sauce. To 
thicken the soup, take four table-spoonsful of clear fat 
from the top, which mix with an equal quantity of flour; 
beat it quiteygmooth, and stir it by degrees into the soup, 
after which let it simmer ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour ; strain through a hair sieve, and warm with the 
vegetables as above. 

N.B. If the gravy is served with the meat, do not put 
too much of it; a quart, including the vegetables, is suf- 
ficient fora very large dish ; what more there is, had better 
be reserved for some other purpose, before the last warm- 
ing up. Observe also this economical dish may be en- 
riched by seasoning with curry powder, and by adding a 
wine-glassful of port wine, or catsup, or both. 


BOILED SALT BEEF. 


(See general instructions for boiling.)—Skim very 
carefully, and when taken up, if any bits of scum should 
remain, wash them off with a paste brush. <A piece 
of beef of fifteen pounds will take three hours after it 
boils ; twenty pounds four hours; put a tea-cupful of the 
liquor in the dish, and garnish with sliced carrots. Pease 
pudding is sometimes boiled with beef, as well as with 
pork, and is a very good accompaniment, especially at 
that season of the year when suitable vegetables are most 
scarce. 

N.B. The liquor, if not too salt, will make good pease 
soup. Any outside slices that may be cut off and left, 
as over salt or over done, will answer for potted beef; and 
if, while a joint of boiled beef lasts, variety and hot 
meats are required, see Bubble and Squeak. 


HARICOT OF BEEF. 


Hang a brisket of beef till it is quite tender, then cut 
it in pieces, each steak about three quarters of an inch 
thick ; set them over a brisk fire in a stew-pan*or frying- 

L 
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pan, with an ounce of butter. The object of this is not 
to do them through, but merely to give them a light 
browning. Meanwhile, boil about a dozen or rather more 
button onions; when they are tender, draig, the boiling 
liquor from them to the chops, and add as much boiling 
water as is necessary to cover them; remove the scum as 
it rises, then let them stew slowly till quite tender: then 
take them out carefully with a fish slice, pass the gravy 
through a sieve into a basin or dish, that the surface may 
be large ; set it in the open air a few minutes to chill the 
fat, which you may then easily and completely remove. 
Meanwhile, boil in a separate vessel, a bunch of young 
carrots, or two old ones, and about an equal quantity or 
rather more of turnips: put the button onions into a 
colander or sieve, through which you pour off the liquor 
that has boiled the carrots and turnips, that they may be 
warmed ; cut the carrots and turnips in slices, squares, or 
balls, and put the vegetables in a dish with the meat to 
keep warm. Thicken the gravy with flour and butter; 
lay the steaks neatly into the dish, in which they are to 
be served ; put the vegetables and what gravy had dripped 
from the steaks into the stewpan, with the other gravy, 
and pour the whole hot over the meat : a spoonful or two 
of catsup may be added, and a little brown gravy, or a 
few pickled capers or gherkins cut up. Rump steaks, or 
ox-tails may be done in the same way. 


A-LA-MODE BEEF.* 


For this purpose the parts employed are the mouse- 
buttock or clod, a blade-bone or sticking-piece. It may 
be done whole, or cut in pieces of a quarter of a pound 
each, or less. Lard it with the fat of bacon or ham (i. e. 
thrust a knife into the meat here and there, and squeeze 


* Veal may be done in the same manner, either the breast, or upper 
part of the knuckle, or the blade-bone. 
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into the hole a piece of fat); roll each piece of fat first in 
ground pepper and allspice. Lay across the bottom of 
the stew-pan a couple of skewers, then a layer of bacon 
slices, or three or four ounces of good beef dripping, and 
a couple of Jarge onions chopped fine; when these are 
quite hot, flour the meat; put it into the stew-pan, and 
shake it over the fire for ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour. ‘Then dredge over it as much as two table-spoons- 
ful of flour, still shaking or stirring it well, till all the 
flour is moistened. Supposing the meat to be of ten or 
twelve pounds weight, add by degrees a gallon of boiling 
water (or pot liquor.) When it boils up, skim it, and add 
half an ounce of salt, one drachm of ground black pep- 
per, two of ground allspice, two or three bay leaves, and 
three or four cloves. Cover it close, and let it stew slowly 
for at least three hours. If the meat is done whole, it 
should be turned in the pot when half done. (A wine- 
glassful of catsup, or one of port wine, or both, may be 
added or omitted.) Take up the meat with a slice that jt 
may not be broken, and strain the gravy over it. Garnish 
with pickled gherkins, onions, &c. 

N.B. Some people like the addition of a tea-cupful of 
vinegar stewed with the beef, and savoury herbs chopped 


fine; parsley, chives, thyme, savour , and knotted mar- 
Be eSh Pp yy y 
joram. 


RUMP STEAKS. 


(See general instructions for broiling and frying.) If 
you have a clear fire, broiling is far preferable to frying. 
‘Turn frequently on the gridiron with steak-tongs ; pepper 
and salt; lay them on a very hot dish, and rub a piece of 
butter on each steak. This is the most simple way of 
serving. ‘The following additions may be made at plea- 
sure: 


(1.) A spoonful or two of catsup made warm in the 
dish. 
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(2.) Six or eight eschalots chopped fine and warmed 
in the dish, with or without catsup, or a little 
eschalot wine or vinegar. 

(3.) Onion gray, i.e. two or three large onions 
sliced. Put them in a stew-pan with a morsel of 
butter and two table-spoonsful of water ; cover close 
and set over the fire till the water has boiled away, 
and the onions are a little browned. Then add 
half a pint of good gravy or broth; let it boil till 
the onions are tender; strain and chop them 
small; then return to the gravy (or they may be 
chopped while raw). Season with pepper and 
salt, a large spoonful of mushroom catsup, and 
the same of port wine; simmer for five minutes ; 
then pour into the dish, and lay the broiled steak 
upon it; rub a piece of butter on the top of the 
steak. | 

(4.} An anchovy chopped fine and mixed with a 
quarter of a pint of melted butter and pickles. 


ITALIAN RUMP STEAKS. 


Take about three pounds of steak, lightly brown it in a 
frying-pan ; mean time rub into two ounces of butter as 
much flour as it will carry. Take a large onion, stick it 
full of cloves, and tie it up in a muslin. Brown two 
large carrots aud one turnip cut up into rounds: mix 
about a pint of warm water with the butter and flour, then 
lay the steaks and vegetables into a stew-pan, pouring the 
liquid over all. It will take from two to three hours, 
simmered slowly. 


STEWED RUMP STEAKS, 


Fry them a few minutes in butter till each side is a 
little browned. Then add the boiling liquor in which 
a pint of button onions have been boiled. Let the steaks 
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be just covered; add a dozen corns of black pepper and 
a little salt. Let them simmer very gently for an hour . 
and a half; then strain off the gravy; lay the steaks in a 
dish. ‘Thicken the gravy in the following manner: rub - 
up two ounces of butter with as much flour as it will carry ; 
put it in a stew-pan over the fire, with a little pepper and 
salt, a table-spoonful of catsup, and the same of claret of 
port wine. Shake it round till well incorporated ; then 
add the gravy by degrees, and let it simmer a quarter of 
an hour. If perfectly smooth it need not be strained, 
but if there are any lumps of flour, it must. Put in the 
onions to warm, and pour over the steaks. Garnish horse 
radish. 


BUBBLE AND SQUEAK. 


Slices of cold salt beef, if underdone so much the bet- 
ter. Cut them half an inch thick; sprinkle with pepper, 
and fry in butter till of a light brown; take care it is not 
overdone, or it will be hard. Have ready a boiled cab- 
bage, or an equal quantity of young coleworts is far pre- 
ferable. Drain dry; chop small; sprinkle with pepper 
and salt; put in the frying-pan when the meat is taken 
out; keep it well shaken over the fire till the cabbage is 
hot through; then lay the cabbage in the middle of the 
dish, and the meat round it. If you have a little cold 
gravy of the boiled beef, it may be warmed in the pan, 
and either poured in the dish or served in a boat. 


OX HEART. 


Seasoning as for veal. Cover the top with caul or but- 
tered paper; roast or bake. It will require full two hours 
with a brisk fire or oven. Be particular in having the 
dish, plates, and cover as hot as possible. Brown gravy 
and red current jelly for sauce. 

N.B. Cold heart is neither agreeable nor wholesome, 
but it makes an excellent hash. 
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OX HEART STEWED. 


Cut it up lengthways into thin long pieces. Put them 
into a stew-pot with a table-spoonful of salt, and as much 
liquor as will cover them. (If the liquor has boiled salt 
meat, little or no salt must be added). It will throw up 
a great deal of scum or blood, which clear off as fast as 
it rises; then add six or eight moderate sized onions, a 
stick or two of celery cut up, and a dozen of parboiled 
potatoes; let them stew gently together till all is tender 
and well incorporated, A quarter of an hour before 
serving, rub up an ounce of butter with as much flour as 


it will carry, and a wine-glassful of catsup or walnut 
pickles. 


OX KIDNEY. 


Cut an ox kidney or two into thin slices; wash and 
dry them well; sprinkle with pepper, salt, and flour, and 
fry in in butter a few minutes till brown. Then add by 
degrees a quart of broth or water boiling hot, two or three 
eschalots chopped fine, or a few young onions, a little 
parsley, and a spoonful or two of eschalot vinegar, catsup, 
or walnut pickle. Let it simmer gently about an hour; 
serve with sippets of toasted bread. 


OX-CHEEK 


(in the cheapest manner).—Having washed it clean, 
bake or stew in a large quantity of water, from three to 
four gallons. It may stand in a cool oven all night ; 
then remove the cheek ; strain the liquor, and leave it to 
cool. Remove the fat, of which there will be a large 
quantity. Set it on with the meat, pepper and salt; 
make it boil up; and when it boils add any or all of the 
following: half a pound of whole rice, or any other thick- 
ening; six or eight carrots; ten or a dozen onions or 
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leeks ; three or four sticks of celery ; a bundle of sweet 
herbs, a few artichoke bottoms, or Jerusalem artichokes. 
Let it simmer till all is perfectly tender and well blended. 
Then strain off part of the gravy to keep for re-warming 
or any other purpose, and pour the remainder with the 
vegetables over the head. 


OX-CHEEK: 


(on a richer plan).—The day before it is to be eaten, 
clean it, and soak in Jukewarm water, with a handful of 
salt. When it has soaked three or four hours, put it in 
cold water, and let it remain all night. Next morning 
as early as possible, set it on with no more water than 
will just cover it; as soon as it boils skim it well, and 
continue to do so as long as the scum rises. ‘That busi- 
ness may be facilitated by once or twice throwing in a 
little cold water. Let it boil steadily for two hours: 
then take out the head; remove any little ragged bits of 
bones, and set the liquor to cool in the open air; as soon 
as the fat can be removed, do so, and return the liquor 
and head to the stewpan, with two or three each of 
onions, carrots, and turnips: cut up a stick of celery ; 
a bunch of sweet herbs, pepper and salt, ten or a dozen 
cloves, a clove of garlic, and a little cayenne. Let the 
whole stew gently till perfectly tender; then take out the 
cheek, cut off the meat, and cut it up neatly into pieces 
of three or four inches. Skim and strain the gravy. 
Melt in a clean stewpan an ounce and a half of butter, 
with as much flour as it will take up. Mix with it by 
degrees, a pint and a half of the gravy, flavoured with a 
large spoonful of Tarragon vinegar, one of catsup, and 
one of port wine. Simmer a few minutes with the meat, 
and serve. It may be garnished with force-meat balls, 
and egg balls. 

N.B. Some people like the vegetables which were 


dressed with the cheek to be served up, removing only 
the bundle of herbs. 
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OX-TAILS AND PALATES, 


Let the butcher divide the tails at the joints. Fry 
them of a fine pale brown, or brown them by shaking 
about in the stew-pan before any liquor is added. The 
palates are sometimes cut in slices, but they retain the 
gravy better if stewed whole. Put as much broth or 
water as will cover the whole. Let them stew gently till 
the palates are tender, and will easily peel. Then take 
them out, and let the gravy cool, that the fat may be 
removed. Having done this, set on the stew-pan with 
an ounceof butter, as much browned flour as it will carry, 
an onion or eschalot or two chopped small. Having 
shaken this together a few minutes, add the meat seasoned 
with pepper and salt and the gravy. Let them simmer 
together till all is well blended; a few minutes before 
serving, stir in a table-spoonful of made mustard and two 
of catsup or walnut pickle. Serve with toasted sippets 
of bread, aud garnish with pickles. 


POTTED BEEF. 


This is a handy relish for luncheon or supper, and 
sometimes serves to tickle the sickly appetite of an inva- 
lid, and to afford animal food to those who have not the 
means of chewing it; but as all the juice is extracted it 
is not very nourishing. It may be prepared from raw 
Ineat, or from that which has been already dressed. 'The 
latter cuts just as well, but is seldom of so good a colour. 
To three or four pounds of lean beef (raw), free from 
skin and sinews, allow a handful of common salt, one 
ounce of saltpetre, one ounce of coarse sugar, rub them 
well in, and let it lie two days, turning and rubbing twice 
a day; then put it into a jar or pan that will just hold it, 
with half a pint of water; lay over it its own fat and skin, 
or a layer of suet, half an inch thick, above that a layer 
of paste to cover it in close; bake it in a very slow oven, 
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for four or five hours, or it may remain in all night: 
drain the gravy into a basin, remove all skin and gristle, 
pound or mince the meat very fine, in a marble mortar; 
and add to it, by degrees, half a pound of fresh butter, 
previously worked to a cream with the hand: as you are 
pounding it, season it by degrees with a little black pep- 
per, or cayenne, and allspice, a little grated nutmeg, and 
pounded mace or cloves: not all these spices, but such 
of them as may be approved. Some people make it more 
savoury by the addition of ham or bacon, an anchovy, an 
eschalot, a table-spoonful of made mustard, a glass of 
wine, a spoonful of any of the flavoured vinegars, ragout 
powder, or curry powder. The adoption of these varieties, 
the cook must learn by experience, and by consulting the 
taste of her employers. Having beaten it to a fine smooth 
paste, press it as closely as possible into small pots, and 
cover over the top with clarified butter, or with salad oil, 
and tie over with a bladder. If required to keep long, 
stack the pots in a pan, and fill it up with sand; all air 
being then excluded, the meat will keep a considerable 
time. 

Cold meat, whether beef, ham, tongue, game, or poul- 
try, may be minced and pounded as above, with the ad- 
dition of butter and seasonings; only observe, that if the 
meat is not already salted, it will require the addition of 
salt; and that meat which has not been salted raw, will 
not keep so long after potting. 


RED BEEF FOR SLICING, COLD. 


The best part for this purpose is the thin flank. Take 
off the skinny inside; salt it for a week or ten days, with 
the following mixture, to be well rubbed in and turned 
twice aday. Common salt one pound, saltpetre and bay 
salt of each one ounce, coarse brown sugar a quarter of a 
pound; let them be pounded fine and well mixed, more 
or less in proportion to the size of the meat. When suf- 
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ficiently salt, wipe the meat from the brine, sprinkle it 
over with black pepper, mace and cloves pounded, a few 
eschalots, and a little parsley chopped fine: roll it up, 
bind it tight with a tape, boil it slowly in liquor enough 
to cover it, two hours or two hours and a half > press it 
with a leaden weight: when cold, remove the tape, and 
cut it in slices, as required; garnish with parsley or 
pickled barberries. 


TRIPE, 


If raw, will require about four hours slow boiling. If 
purchased at the shops, where it has been previously 
boiled, will take an hour. It may be boiled in milk, or 
milk and water, or equal parts of milk and its own liquor, 
which the people at the shops will always give. Boil 
with the tripe eight or ten large onions. To keep the 
tripe warm, serve it in the liquor with the onions. Or 
the tripe may be served without liquor, and the onion 
sauce poured over. If onions are not approved, serve 
parsley and butter, or caper sauce. 

Tripe may be cut in pieces the size of a hand, dipped 
in batter and fried, with rashers of bacon laid round the 
dish, 

N.B. Mustard is always an accompaniment of tripe, 
and generally vinegar also. 

N.B. Beef soups, beef broths, beef-steak pies and pud- 
dings, will be found in Chapters viii. and x.; and hung 
beef among directions for salting, Chapter ix. 


PORK, ROAST. 


Seasoning—onion and sage is suitable for leg, loin, or 
neck of rind pork, and also for spareribs, whirly bones, 
&c. of bacon pork. Pork must be roasted very thoroughly, 
not the slightest redness suffered to remain > yet great 
care is necessary to preserve the rind from burning: to 
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secure this, have your fire both strong and clear, but place 
the meat at a considerable distance from it; score the 
rind as soon as it begins to get warm, rub on it a little 
sweet oil, either with a brush or feather. When nearly 
done sprinkle with salt, and, if approved, with bread 
crumbs and dried sage, powdered and seasoned pretty high 
with black pepper. Some people prefer this to putting 
seasoning in the meat. A leg, spring, or loin of eight 
pounds will require from two hours and a half to three 
_ hours to roast; a sparerib or whirly bone of the same 
weight, not quite so long; but be particular to turn it 
every way, that all the ends may be brown. Do not 
pour gravy over the meat, or it will make the rind flabby ; 
but put it in the dish under the meat. Apple sauce ap- 
plicable to roast pork generally. 

N.B. A sparerib or leg of pork answers very well to 


bake. 


GRISKEN. 


A whole length of grisken may be doubled in half, the 
bones inside, with seasoning between, and sewed or skew- 
ered together.—Some people boil it a quarter of an hour 
before roasting, from an idea that it becomes dry before it 
is done through in roasting; but the best way is to secure 
it from drying by fixing a caul or greased paper over it 
till thoroughly heated. When it has been at the fire 
three quarters of an hour or an hour, (according to its 
thickness) remove the paper or caul, and well baste the 
meat the remainder of its time. A grisken of six or 
seven pounds, if done singly, will take an hour and a half: 
if doubled together, two hours. | 

N.B. A chine is sometimes roasted. If split down the 
back-bone, two hours before a brisk fire will do it. If 
roasted whole, it will require three hours; but it is gene- 
rally more or less salted and boiled. 
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THE NECK, LOIN, OR SPRING OF PORK, 


May be boned, spread with bread crumbs, pepper and 
salt, powdered sage (and, if approved, onion, shalot, or 
garlic), then roll it up close, bind tight, and roast.—It 
will take nearly or quite two hours to roast it thoroughly. 


LEG OF PORK, IN IMITATION OF GOOSE. 


Parboil a fresh leg of pork; then either take off the 
rind, or score it in small diamonds. Put goose stuffing in 
at the knuckle and flap. Put it down to roast; baste 
with butter, and in a little time sprinkle with pepper, 
salt, bread crumbs, and powdered sage. Put in the dish 
half a pint of good gravy. Instead of stuffing the knuckle, 
some people fry the stuffing in little balls, and lay round 
the dish. In this case, the stuffing may be made rather 
more stiff, with bread crumbs, and wet with egg. A 
liver or two of duck, fowl, or rabbit, scalded and chopped | 
fine, will also be an improvement. | 


PORKER’S HEAD. 


The skin of the head may be raised, and a seasoning 
of bread crumbs and sage put under, or the seasoning 
may be stewed in gravy with the brains; when done, 
strain off the gravy to put in the dish, and beat up the 
brains, bread crumbs, and seasoning, with a small bit of 
butter, ina tureen. Or, if a whole head is to be roasted, 
having split and cleaned it, take out the brains, scald them, 
a quarter of an hour; then beat up with bread crumbs, 
sage and onion chopped fine, pepper and salt, a bit of 
butter, and the yolk of an egg; and with this mixture 
fill the cavity of the skull whence the brains were taken ; 
sew, skewer, or bind the head together, and roast. Fora 
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whole head, two hours or upwards, according to size; for 
a half head, an hour anda half. They bake very well 
on a stand. 


A SUCKING PIG. 


Seasoning, half a pint of grated bread, with thirty or 
forty leaves of sage chopped fine, a little pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg, to be sewed in the belly. For roasting, a clear 
brisk fire. The ends are thicker than the middle. That 
all may be done alike, it is usual to screen thé middle for 
the first half hour or more by an iron fixed on the middle 
of the grate bars; a common flat iron will answer the 
purpose. On first putting down the pig, rub it all over 
with fresh butter or salad oil. When this is thoroughly 
absorbed, dredge it all over with flour, and continue to 
baste it with butter or oil. According to the size, it will 
take from an hour and a half to two hours to do. When 
done, if any flour has adhered, rub it off with a clean 
cloth. Have ready a large dish very hot; on that cut 
off the head, and split it open; pull out the thread with 
which the belly i is sewed up; cut the body down the mid- 
dle of the back bone. Beat up the brains, pudding, and 
what gravy is in the dish, with half a pint or more of 
good beef or veal gravy. Put part boiling hot into the 
dish on which the pig is to be served, and the remainder 
into a sauce tureen. Sauce, dried currants, if approved. 
Lay the pig back to back on the dish, with a half head at 


each end, and an ear on each side. 


PIG’S PETTITOES 


Consist of the feet and internal parts of a sucking pig. 
Set on with a small quantity of water or broth : a button 
onion or two may be added, if approved ; also four or 
five leaves of sage chopped small. When the heart, liver, 
and lights are tender, take them out, and chop fine ; let 
‘the feet simmer the while. They will take from half to 
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three quarters of an hour to do: season the mince with 
salt, nutmeg, and a little pepper ; half an ounce of butter, 
a table-spoonful or two of thick cream, anda tea-spoonful 
of arrow-root, flour or potato starch; return it to the 
saucepan in which the feet are; let it boil up, shaking it 
one way. ‘Split the feet, lay them round in the mince. 
Serve with toasted sippets. Mashed potatoes. 


BOILED PORK, 


Which is always previously salted. Pork requires long 
boiling, never less than twenty minutes to a pound, and 
a thick joint considerably more. A leg of ten pounds 
will take from three hours and a half to four hours; a 
spring two hours; a porker’s head the same. Be very 
careful that it does not stick to the pot. No sauce is re- 
quired, except a quarter of a pint of the liquor in which 
it was boiled to draw the gravy, and plenty of good fresh 
mustard, A chine is usually served quite dry. The 
vegetable accompaniments are pease-pudding, turnips, 
carrots, and parsnips. 


PICKLED PORK, 


Which is usually bought pickled, requires to be well 
washed before boiling, and must boil very slowly. It is 
seldom eaten alone, but as an accompaniment to fowls or 
other white meat. 


PORK CHOPS. 


The thickness should never exceed half an inch. They 
may either be fried or broiled; will take a quarter of an 
hour todo. Turn them often that they may be of a fine 
brown without being burnt. Season with pepper and 
salt, with or without powdered sage and chopped onions ; 
a bit of butter rubbed on each chop, 
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TO BOIL BACON, HAM, TONGUES, 


Or any kind of salted and smoked meat.—First, well 
wash and scrape clean. If very salt it may soak in cold 
water an hour or more; allow plenty of water; fresh rain 
or river water is best; put it in when the chill is off, and 
let it be a good while coming to boil; then keep it very 
gently simmering. If time allows, throw away nearly or 
quite all the liquor of bacon as soon as it boils up, and 
renew it with fresh cold water; reckon the time from 
the second boiling. A handful or two of hay flowers, 
tied in a slight cloth, and boiled with salt meat, makes it 
eat tender and mellow. A pound of streaky bacon will 
require three-quarters of an hour to boil; a quarter of an 
hour for every additional pound. If good bacon, it will 
swell in boiling ; and, when done, the rind will pull off 
easily. ‘Take it up ona common dish to remove the 
rind, and sprinkle it over with bread raspings sifted 
through a flour-dredge or grater. Then lift it on the 
dish on which it is to be served, taking care not to grease 
the edge of the dish. 

N.B. Raspings may be got at the French bread 
bakers: they should be quite fresh. 

Bacon is generally an accompaniment to white meats, 
but is sometimes served as a principal dish, garnished 
with parsley. 

A ham of twelve or fourteen pounds will require three 
hours and a half or four hours, slow boiling, or four hours 
baking in a moderate oven. When done, remove the 
skin as whole as possible, and preserve it to cover over the 
ham and keep it moist. If to be served hot, strew rasp- 
ings as above; but if intended for eating cold, omit the 
raspings. It will be much the more juicy for not cutting 
hot. Set it on a baking stand, or some other contrivance 
to keep it from touching the dish ; this preserves it from 
swamping in the fat that drips from it, keeps the fat nice 
and white for use, and also makes the ham keep the 
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longer from becoming mouldy by the outside being per- 
fectly dry. Whether hot or cold, garnish with parsley. 

A neat’s tongue, according to its size, age, and fresh- 
ness, will require from two hours and a half to four hours 
slow boiling. When done, the skin will peel off easily. 

A dried chine or hog’s cheek may be allowed the same 
boiling as bacon, viz., four pounds, an hour and a half, 
and a quarter of an hour for every additional pound. 


. 


RATIONS OF BACON, OR HAM. 


The thickness should never exceed a quarter of an inch. 
If to be curled should be less than an eighth. For broil- 
ing, turn up the edges of a sheet of paper, and twist the 
corners to form a kind of dripping-pan; lay the slices in 
that on the gridiron, over a clear fire. It will prevent 
their being either smoky or burnt. Do them of a fine 
pale brown on both sides. 

For curling, the rations must be small as well as thin, 
about two inches long. Roll them up; run a wire skewer 
through them, and do them in a Dutch-oven or cheese- 
toaster, turning them as they begin to brown; they will 
take eight or ten minutes to do. 

Slices of cold ham or bacon are very nice, thickly 
strewed with bread raspings, and browned in a cheese- 
toaster or Dutch-oven: as they only require warming 
through and browning on each side, they will not take 
more than five minutes to do. They are eaten with 
poached eggs, or used as garnish and relish to veal cutlets, 
sweetbreads, fried rabbits, minced veal, hashed calf ’s-head, 
and other similar dishes. 


EGGS. 


As eggs are neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor bone, yet 
must come in somewhere, it may not be amiss to give 
them a place in this chapter. For every purpose the 
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fresher laid the better; but always observe, that for eggs 
boiled in the shells, half a minute longer must be allowed 
to an egg that is quite fresh than to one that has been 
kept a week or two. Of poached or fried eggs the eye 
can judge when they are done enough, but when boiled 
out of sight this rule must be observed. Some people 
set on eggs in cold water, and take them out the moment 
the water boils; but the more common rule is to put them 
in boiling water, and boil them from two minutes to 
three minutes and a half. Two minutes scarcely sets the 
white ; at three minutes and a half the yolk begins to set, 
but (if the egg be fresh) pours liquid when broken with 
the spoon. ‘To boil eggs hard for a salad or for balls, 
allow ten minutes, and plunge them immediately in cold 
water. 


TO POACH EGGS. 


The best vessel for this purpose is a frying-pan; but it 
must be kept for that purpose only, or the grease will 
adhere to the water and spoil the delicate appearance of 
the eggs. A wide-mouthed stewpan will do as well. 
Both the vessel and the water must be delicately clean. 
Break the eggs into separate cups: when the water boils, 
gently slip in’ the eggs, and stand the vessel on the hob, 
for a minute or so, till the white has set, then stand it 
over the fire; let it once boil up, and the eggs are done. 
‘The white should retain its transparency, and the yellow 
appear blushing through it. Take up very carefully with 
a slice: trim of any rough edges of white, and serve on 
buttered toast, a piece for each egg a little larger than the 
egg itself; or on a fish-drainer. Garnish with sliced 
bacon or ham, sausages, or spinach. 


FRIED EGGS WITH MINCED HAM OR BACON. 


Cut very thin slices of ham or bacon, in which lean 
prevails over fat, then cut it also into small squares, and 
M 
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set over a gentle fire in a clean stewpan or frying-pan. 
When they are become transparent, and some of the fat 
has run from them, if there is not enough fat to fry the 
eges, add alittle more. When it boils, carefully break 
in the eggs, the bits of ham or bacon will stick to them 
all over, and appear very pretty. Take them up on a 
fish-drainer, or, for those who like it on toast without 
butter. 


RAGOUT OF EGGS WITH HAM OR BACON. 


Hard boil six or eight eggs. When cold, shell and 
skin them, and cut them neatly in half. Beat the yolks 
in a marble mortar with an equal quantity of the follow- 
ing mixture: the white meat of dressed fowl or veal, an 
equal quantity of bread-crumbs, a little chopped parsley, 
an eschalot and an anchovy; season with cayenne, salt, 
and nutmeg, a little bit of butter, and a table-spoonful of 
mushroom catsup. Pound the whole very fine and mix 
it well together. Fill the halves of the white with this 
mixture. Beat up the yolk of an egg, dip each into it, 
and fry in butter, or brown in a Dutch-oven. Serve on 
rations of ham or bacon. 


SCOTCH EGGS, 


Boil the eggs hard, as above, and prepare the same 
mixture of force-meat; but instead of halving the eggs, 
merely remove the shells (without suffering them to cool). 
Have the yolk of an egg beat up, in that dip each egg, 
or wash them over with it, and immediately cover over it 
a coating of the force-meat. Fry them in ‘butter or very 
clear dripping, and serve with good gravy in the dish or 
tureen. 


AN OMELET 


Is a sort of pancake, of which eggs form the basis, 
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seasoned with herbs, and with or without addition of ham, 
tongue, veal kidney, lobster, oysters, grated cheese, or 
anchovies, from which the omelet takes its name, as a 
ham omelet, an anchovy omelet, &c. The herbs generally 
employed are eschalots, onions, and parsley chopped fine, 
but any other may be substituted. To six eggs, omitting 
half the whites, a table-spoonful of chopped parsley and 
rather less of onions and eschalots, mixed; beat up the 
eggs with a tea-spoonful of salt, and a little pepper or 
nutmeg, two ounces of butter, broken into little bits, and 
the herbs. Melt, in a clean frying-pan, two ounces more 
butter, and, when it boils, pour in the mixture. When 
it begins to set, raise the edges with a slice, and turn it 
carefully round to prevent the middle from sticking. If 
it can be turned without breaking, it is better to do so, 
that both sides may be nicely browned, or the top may be 
browned by a salamander, or by holding the pan in front 
of the fire. 

If any of the above-mentioned substances are added 
(meat, fish, &c.) it is usual to pour over the omelet, or 
serve in a boat, which is preferable, rich thickened eravy 
or sauce of a suitable kind. Whatever sauce is used 
should be thickened with arrow-root or potato mucilage 
in preference to flour. 

An OMELET is sometimes made in the following man- 
ner: prepare a very rich stiff batter, say three eggs, two 
table-spoonsful of flour, and two of cream or new milk. 
Hard boil eggs, and prepare with force-meat. Make balls 
of ham, bacon, or lobster. Set on a frying-pan with 
butter; when it boils put in the large balls containing the 
eggs. When they are half done put in the force-meat 
balls ; and when they begin to brown, pour in the batter. 
Tt may be served with or without gravy. 


* 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Poultry and Game. 


FOWLS, BOILED. 


A small chicken will take twenty minutes after it boils; 
a large fowl, from half an hour to forty minutes; a capon 
stuffed in the craw, from fifty minutes to an hour. Stuff- 
ing the same for veal. Accompaniments, ham, bacon, 
tongue, sausages, or pickled pork. Sauce, parsley and 
butter, or oyster sauce. Vegetables, French beans, or 
cauliflower. 

N.B. Save the liquor and bones for broth or gravy. 


ROAST. 


The black-legged fowls, which are not so well for boil- 
ing, are the most juicy and best for roasting. A brisk 
fire: baste them well: when nearly done, dust with flour 
and salt ; and a minute afterwards with a little bit of but- 
ter to froth. They should be of a fine amber brown. Be 
particularly careful to keep the liver and gizzard moist 
with basting. A chicken will take from half an hour to 
forty minutes ; a full grown fowl, or capon, an hour; if 
stuffed, a quarter of an hour longer. If stuffed, put in 
plenty of stuffing, that the breast may be plumped up; 
tie; it in securely at the neck and rump. Accompani- 
ments, bacon, ham, tongue, or sausages. Gravy and egg 
sauce. Bread sauce is also used as an accompaniment to 
roast fowl. 

BROILED. 


For this purpose, if chickens, cut them in bay ; if large 
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fowls, in quarters. Wash with egg and strew with bread- 
crumbs seasoned with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Lay 
the inside of the fowl to the gridiron over a very clear 
fire. Let both sides be thoroughly brown, but not burnt. 
A little gravy to be put in the dish and mushroom sauce 
in a tureen. . 

N.B. It is a good way partly to roast a fowl before 
broiling it; or a cold roast fowl may be agreeably re- 
warmed in this manner. 


STEWED WITH RICE. 


Begin with clear veal or mutton-broth, seasoned with 
an onion or two, a little salt, a few peppercorns, and a 
blade of mace. Stew the fowls slowly in this for half an 
hour; then add, for each fowl, a quarter of a pound of 
rice, nicely washed. Let this simmer half an hour or 
more, till the rice is quite tender. Strain off the broth; 
drain the rice a few minutes in a sieve or colander, before 
the fire; keep the fowl hot in a saucepan, till the rice is 
ready. Lay the fowl in the middle, and the dry rice 
round. Sauce; parsley and butter or liver sauce, served 
im a boat. Fowls may be stewed without rice: stuff with 
force-meat. Stew in a small quantity of white gravy; if 
not enough to cover, first lay the breast downwards, and 
afterwards the back; do slowly an hour and a quarter; 
when done, stir in an ounce of butter and flour, and a 
tea-cupful of cream; boil ‘it up once; then squeeze 
lemon-juice to taste, and serve immediately. 


DAVENPORT FOWLS. 


Scald the livers, hearts, and gizzards; chop them fine, 
mix with crumbs of bread, season with pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg. ‘To each fowl allow an anchovy and an onion, 
chopped fine, and the yolks of two eggs, boiled hard and 
bruised—a few oysters may be added if you have then— 
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mix this with the yolk of a raw egg to bind it; stuff the 
fowls, and tie them very close at the necks, and sew them 
at the vents, to prevent the water getting in. Boil them 
in the usual manner till nearly done; then take them out 
of the liquor, drain a few minutes, and fry them in butter, 
till of a fine brown. Pour over them in the dish mush- 
room sauce. 


BRAISED. 


Stuff the fowl with force-meat; cover with slices of 
bacon, and over that a veal caul or buttered paper. Stew 
slowly for an hour and a half, ina quart of broth, with 
an onion or two, a bundle of sweet herbs, a glass of white 
wine, and pepper, salt, and nutmeg or mace. Keep the 
lid of the stewpan very close. When done enough, take 
up the fowl with the bacon round it, and keep it hot. 
Meanwhile let the gravy boil fast for ten or twelve minutes, 
till considerably reduced; then thicken it with butter and 
flour, and strain it off. Return it to the fire, with a tea- 
cupful of thick cream, and half a pint of oysters with 
their liquor, or a like quantity of button mushrooms. 
Simmer a minute or two, and pour over the fowls. 

Instead of a variety of useless receipes “to pull a 
chicken,” “to hash a chicken,” “to fricassee a chicken 
white,” or “brown,” we shall just observe, that cold 
chicken may be agreeably rewarmed in a small quantity 
of gravy, seasoned with pepper, salt, and nutmeg or mace; 
flavoured with eschalot, sweet herbs or lemon-peel ; thick- 
ened with cream, butter and flour, with the addition of 
oysters or mushrooms, in all these particulars varying ac- 
cording to the taste and circumstances. If it is desired 
to have the fricassee brown, cut up the fowl in joints, fry 
them in butter, and add the gravy and other ingredients. 
If it is to be white, stew in white gravy, and thicken with 
cream. It is only practice that can make any one expert 
in getting up theselittle nick-nacks. A cook who takes pains 
to turn every little to account, and to find out the taste of 
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her employers, will be valued according to her merits ; 
and, instead of being at a loss how to do anything, will be 
often asked for a recipe for getting up some little dish, in 
which she is hardly conscious of having employed any 
skill beyond that of gathering up the fragments and turn- 
ing every thing to account. 


CHICKEN CURRY. 


Cut up a fowl in joints; slice two or three onions, fry 
both a fine brown. Put them together into a stew-pan 
with a table-spoonful of curry-powder, and a clove of 
garlic, cover with veal or chicken-broth. Cover close, and 
stew till tender, which will take an hour or more. Stir 
together two ounces of butter, three table-spoonsful of 
cream, a tea-spoonful of flour, and the same of salt; stir 
it in, boil it at once, and serve. In serving, add the 
juice of a lemon. 

N.B. In the same manner a curry may be made of 
rabbit, veal, or fish. The rules of this and the foregoing 
article will also apply to rewarming turkey, pheasant, or 
partridge. It is useless to multiply recipes. 


TURKEY, TO BOIL. 

Stuff the craw with usual, z.e. veal seasoning. A 
turkey poult will take from an hour and a quarter to an 
hour and a half to boil. A large turkey two hours or 
more. Sauce: white sauce or parsley and butter, and 
oyster sauce. Garnish with lemon. Accompaniments : 
tongue or ham. 

TURKEY, TO ROAST. 


Stuff with sausage-meat, suet, bread crumbs, parsley, 
and sweet herbs, wetted with an egg or two. Keep out 
part of the stuffing for balls to lay round the dish. Score 
the gizzard ; dip it in the yolk of an egg; season with 
cayenne; cover the liver with buttered paper, and put 
one under each pinion. Have a brisk fire; but keep the 
bird at a distance for the first half hour. On first putting 
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down dredge well with flour ; then baste with an ounce of 
butter; as the bird is fat, this will be sufficient, except a 
little bit just at last, when it steams towards the fire, to 
make it froth, A turkey poult will roast in an hour and | 
a half, but a large turkey will require three hours. The 
time must be proportioned to the size of the bird. Sauce : 
brown gravy and liver sauce, if approved—fried sausages 
or forcemeat balls. Accompaniments: ham, tongue, or 
bacon. Vegetables: _brocoli, sprouts, and turnips. 
Garnish with lemon sliced, or sausages. 

N.B. Cold legs of turkey or fowl are much esteemed 
seasoned high with cayenne, broiled over a clear fire, 
and served very hot with mushroom sauce, or any 
other flavouring, or with merely a bit of butter rubbed 
over. 


GOOSE, TO ROAST. 


Seasoning: sage and onions, pepper and salt. Roast 
it before a brisk fire, but ata considerable distance at 
first. It will require basting, for which purpose a little 
butter should be used at first, but its own fat will soon 
begin to drip. Dredge with flour and salt, and see that 
it is nicely browned all over. A green goose, 2.e. one 
that has not attained its full growth, will take from fifty 
minutes to an hourand a quarter; a full-grown goose will 
require nearly or quite two hours. Gravy in the dish 
and in a tureen also. See Seasoning. Apple sauce, 
shalot or garlic sauce, or tomata. Vegetables : green peas, 
French beans, and potatoes. 

For Giblets, see stews and pies. 


DUCKS, TO ROAST. 


Seasoning : bread-crumbs, sage and onions, pepper and 
salt. A brisk fire; baste well; pay particular attention 
to the feet, which are skinned and turned on the back. 
If crisp, and not burnt, they are esteemed a nicety. 
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From half an hour to three quarters will roast them. 
Good gravy in the dish, and some brought up hot ina 
boat or tureen, to add when the ducks are cut up. 

Ducks are sometimes boiled in milk and water, and 
smothered with onion sauce. 


DUCK STEWED. 


This may be done whole, or in joints. If the former, 
it had better be first partially roasted. Put an ounce of 
butter into a stewpan with a few button onions, or a large 
one cut in slices. Fry them brown; then mix a table- 
spoonful of flour or other thickening, with a little cold 
broth ; stir it smooth, and mix with the butter and onions ; 
when it thickens add by degrees a pint of good beef gravy 
and the duck. ‘Three or four leaves of green sage, chop- 
ped small, and twice as much mint. Let it simmer slowly 
for twenty minutes; then, if the duck is whole, turn it the 
other way up, and add half or three-quarters of a pint of 
shelled peas ; season with salt, pepper and nutmeg. When 
the peas are boiled enough it is done; but two or three 
spoonsful of cream will be an improvement. 


RAGOUT OF DUCK, 


Or any other kind of poultry or game.—Partly roast, 
then divide into joints or pieces of a suitable size for 
helping at table. Set it on in a stewpan with a pint and 
a half of broth, or if you have no broth, water with any 
little trimmings of meat to enrich it; a large onion stuck 
with. cloves, a dozen berries each of allspice and black 
pepper, and the rind of half a lemon shaved thin. When 
it boils skim it very clean, and then let it simmer gently, 
with the lid close for an hour and.a half. Then strain off 
‘the liquor, and take the limbs, which keep hot in a basin 
or deep dish. Rinse the stewpan, or use a clean one, in 
which put two ounces of butter and as much flour or other 
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thickening as will bring it to a stiff paste ; add to it the 
gravy by degrees. Let it boil up, then add a glass of 
port wine, a little lemon juice, and a tea-spoonful of salt; 
simmer a few minutes. Put the meat in a deep dish ; 
strain the gravy over, and garnish with sippets of toasted 
bread. The'flavour may be varied at pleasure, by adding 
catsup, curry powder, or any of the flavouring tinctures 
or vinegars. 
PIGEONS, TO ROAST. 


Scald the liver, and chop fine ; also some green parsley ; 
season with pepper, salt, and nutmeg, mix with an equal 
weight of butter, and a few bread crumbs ; stuff each 
pigeon with this mixture, or with the common veal stuff- 
ing. . Roast them before a clear fire on a bird spit, or jack 
with small hooks in a circle. Tame pigeons will take 
about twenty minutes to do, but wood pigeons are much 
larger, and will require half an hour or more. Parsley 
and butter in the dish under the birds > garnish with fried 
bread crumbs or dried parsley. Gravy and bread sauce. 


PIGEONS, TO BOIL. 


Wash them in several waters ; then boil slowly. They 
will be done in a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. 
Pour over thin melted butter, or parsley and butter, or 
smother in onions. Asparagus are sometimes laid round 
the dish in which the pigeons are served, but not if they 
have onions. 

PIGEONS, TO BROIL. 


In each pigeon put a bit of butter with pepper and salt, 
and a tea-spoonful of gravy; fasten them securely at the 
neck and vent. Flatten them with a cleaver or in a screw- 
press, but be careful not to break the skins, Wash them 
over with egg, and dip in crumbs of bread, with or with- 
out the addition of seasoning and sweet herbs. Make a 
paper tray, well butter it, and lay the pigeons in it on the 
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gridiron. Turn them frequently. They may be served 
dry, or with the addition of mushroom sauce. Toasted 
sippets or fried bread crumbs for garnish. 


PIGEONS, JUGGED. 


This is a good method of securing all the richness of 
the articles so dressed without waste by steam, or im- 
poverishment by the addition of water. It is practised 
chiefly with pigeons and other small birds, and game. 
The most suitable vessel for doing it is a jar with a lid 
which fits closely, and with a rim, round which any ad- 
ditional covering can be tied, in the manner of a currant 
jelly pot. Season the pigeons with pepper, salt, mace, 
and any additional flavour that may be approved (as thyme, 
eschalot, garlic, or tarragon.) Puta bit of butter inside 
each pigeon; put them in the pot, and cover over with 
butter. The quantity required in all is a quarter of a pound 
to three pigeons. Put on the lid of the pot, and tie it 
over with a double cloth, that no steam may escape. Set 
it in a kettle of boiling water, and let it boil an hour anda 
half. Then pour off the gravy that has come from the 
pigeons into aclean saucepan (keep the pigeons hot in the 
pot in which they were stewed.) Add to the gravy a 
table-spoonful of wine and one of catsup ; half an anchovy 
chopped fine, or two tea-spoonsful of the essence. Thicken 
with a small bit of butter rolled in as wnuch flour as it can 
be made to take up. Simmer afew minutes; then squeeze 
in alittle lemon juice. Take up the pigeons, and pour 
the gravy over them. 

The pigeons are sometimes stuffed with forcemeat, and 
the gravy enriched with oysters or mushrooms, instead of 
an anchovy. 

RABBITS, TO ROAST. 
Stuffing, as for veal; with the addition of the liver 


scalded and chopped fine. Being dry themselves, they 
require good basting. A brisk fire, from forty minutes 
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to an hour roasting, according to their size. Good gravy. 
Sauce : onion sauce poured over ; parsley and butter, with 
the liver parboiled and chopped in a tureen. 


RABBITS, TO BOIL. 


Half an hour's gentle boiling for a moderate sized 
rabbit; if large, forty minutes. Sauce: parsley and 
butter, onions or ragout. 


RABBITS, BROILED. 


For this purpose, either split in half, or cut in joints ; 
season with pepper, salt, and bread crumbs. Lay the in- 
side to the fire first, and keep the gridiron a considerable 
height, that the rabbit may not be burnt before it is done 
through, or lay it in buttered paper on the gridiron. When 
thoroughly done, pour over it mushroom saugg) or catsup 
and butter, or parsley and butter. . 


RABBITS, FRICASSEED. 


The rabbit is to be cut in joints. If for a white fricas- 
see, put ina stewpan with a pint of good white gravy, 
an anchovy, and seasoning of cayenne, salt, and nutmeg 
or mace. Let it stew till the rabbit is tender, which will 
be from an hour to an hour and a half. Then take up 
the rabbit, and thicken the gravy with butter and flour, 
the yolks of two eggs, and two table-spoonsful of cream. 
Be very careful to mix them smoothly, and simmer a 
minute, but not boil to curdle. A little lemon-juice or 
catsup may be added, if approved. 

If the fricassee is to be brown, first fry the rabbit in 
butter of a light brown; then add to it, by degrees, a 
pint of good beef gravy, with flavourings as above: let it 
stew three quarters of an hour, or an hour : thicken with 
butter and flour, and instead of cream or eggs, a spoonful 


5 
or more of mushroom catsup, and the same of port wine. 
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RABBITS, FRIED. 


Cut in joints, and fried in butter with or without egg 
and bread crumbs. Sauce, liver parboiled and chopped 
with parsley and butter. Gravy thickened in the pan. 
Garnish fried or dried parsley. 


PHEASANT. 


Flour your birds, and baste them well with butter; a 
few minutes before you take them up, dredge a little more 
flour to froth them, They will take nearly an hour to 
roast. Sauce, gravy, and bread sauce in tureens. Garnish, 
fried bread crumbs. 

Some persons prefer stuffing the same as for a fowl or 
turkey. In addition to this, it will be greatly enriched by 
putting inside a piece of juicy beef steak, either rump or 
skirt. It will take from three quarters of an hour to an 
hour, before a brisk fire. Baste it weil; sprinkle with 
salt: the last few minutes, baste with butter to froth it. 
On taking it up, remove the beef from the inside. Gravy 
and bread sauce. 

N.B. If you want a brace of pheasants when you have 
but one, an excellent substitute may be found in a good 
barn-door fowl. Choose one of the long black-legged 
Dartford breed; truss and stuff it in the same manner as 
the pheasant, and the difference will scarcely be detected. 

The very same rules may be observed as suitable to 
partridges, pea-fowl, and guinea-fowl. The size of the 
bird must dictate the length of time it will require. 
Gravies and sauces exactly the same as for pheasants, 

As all these birds are improved by hanging several 
days, and when received it is often not known how long 
they have been killed, it is recommended to tie a bit of 
string round the long-tail feathers, and hang the bird up 
by that— When it is fit to dress the feathers will give 
way. ‘This rule applies also to turkeys and poultry in 
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general, except pigeons, which cannot be dressed too 
fresh, 

It seems unnecessary to multiply recipes, to say how 
each of these birds may be hashed or fricasseed ; the same 
method will apply just as well to the re-warming as to the 
original dressing of birds, except that a shorter time is 
required to do them, and that their own cold gravy and 
stuffing will generally suffice with a very little addition. 
As to flavouring, there is no special law, except to please 
the taste of those who employ you; and make the best 
of such things as are at hand, rather than bewail the want 
of such as are not: for a cook who cannot perceive and 
act upon the common-sense plan, all writing and printing 
is but lost labour. 


HARE. 


{t must be well washed in several waters, a little warm, 
and with the addition of salt or milk to draw out the blood; 
but if it is not very bloody, careful Wiping may suffice: 
and the washing of things that are to be roasted should be 
avoided as much as possible, as it makes them apt to dry 
without browning. A stuffing to be served in the belly 
of the hare. If the blood is not thoroughly drawn out it 
may be necessary, besides washing, to baste for the first 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, with warm milk 
and water and salt, or with small beer. If done at all it 
must be done incessantly till the end is answered. ‘Then 
baste the hare well with dripping: when it has become 
hot through and moistened with drj pping, dredge it 
thickly with flour, and in a minute or two baste again ; 
so go on, till the hare is nearly done. It will take, ac- 
cording to its size and age, from an hour and a quarter to 
two hours. When nearly done, most of the flour will 
have dropped off. Then sprinkle salt, and baste with 
a little bit of butter to raise a fine froth, and a little flour 
if required for browning. Prepare plenty of good gravy, 
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aud keep some of it hot to send up when the hare is cut 
up. Sauce: currant jelly. 

Hare, when skinned, soak and wash it well. For 
stuffing, parboil and chop the liver. A quarter of a 
pound of suet chopped fine, a quarter of a pound of 
grated bread-crumbs, as much parsley chopped as will lay 
in a large table-spoon ; thyme as much as will lay ona 
shilling, a litle grated nutmeg and lemon-peel, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and one of pepper; mix the whole 
thoroughly with two eggs, and put into the hare, which 
must be sewed up. Put into your dripping-pan two 
quarts of skimmed-milk, with which baste it three-quarters 
of an hour, then put what remains of the milk away, and 
baste it well with half a pound of butter, and about ten 
minutes before taking up, dredge some flour over to give 
ita nice froth. It will take, according to its size, from 
an hour and a quarter to two hours. Sauce: brown 
gravy and currant-jelly. Some persons prefer the jelly 
warmed. 


HASH, STEW, OR JUG. 


Cold hare makes an excellent hash, using all its own 
cold accompaniments, and adding a little good gravy, a 
few force-meat balls, and thickening and flavouring at 
pleasure. 

If a hare is suspected of being old, it is better at once 
to stew or jug it. In either of those ways it may be very 
excellent, when it would have been uneatable merely 
roast. It may be partly roast, and then cut up fora 
hash, or cut up in jointswhen raw. Let them soak some 
hours in shalot vinegar, with two or three bay leaves and a 
few pounded cloves. Meanwhile, prepare some good 
gravy, in which, in addition to meat or poultry trim- 
mings, the lights, heart, scraggy neck, and any other 
trimming parts of the hare, have been boiled down for the 
sake of flavour; also two or three onions, a bit of ham 
or bacon, a carrot or two, a bunch of sweet herbs, and 
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a few peppercorns. From one to two pints of this gravy 
will be required. Lay. the joints of hare in a stewpan, 
seasoning them with salt, cayenne, and nutmeg. Strain 
to them the gravy and the vinegar in which they had 
been steeped. Let the whole stew together gently till the 
hare is perfectly tender, which will be three, four, or 
five hours. Then thicken the gravy with butter rolled in 
flour, and the liver chopped fine. Add port wine, catsup, 
anchovy, or any other flavouring. 

N.B. This dish may be equally well prepared, by 
baking in a moderately slow oven, in a deep earthen pan 
closely tied over: at least four hours must be allowed, 
It should be brought home a few minutes before dinner. 
time, and set on the hob. The thickness and heat of the 
jar will keep it boiling for some time. Prepare the thicken- 
ing in a small saucepan, with a little of the gravy, and 
then stir it well to the rest. Sauce, currant jelly. 


FOR JUGGING A HARE. 


Having cut up the hare, rub the pieces with a dry cloth 
and salt. If they are bloody, and must be washed, be 
careful to wipe them thoroughly dry. Jay them in a 
jugging pot, a stone jar, or a double saucepan, with the 
following ingredients: a bunch of sweet herbs, a large 
onion, a few cloves, half the thin rind of a lemon or 
Seville orange, and a quarter of a pint of liquor. It may 
be either a good beef broth, or for those who like a rich 
ragout, port wine and the juice of a Seville orange or 
lemon. ‘Tie over the lid of the jar with a bladder, so that 
no steam can escape: puta layer of hay in the outside 
saucepan, and keep it filled up with boiling water. Ifa 
jar that does not fit into the outside saucepan, the water 
must not reach the top of the jar by three inches, lest in 
boiling up it should work into the stew. See that the 
outside keeps boiling all the time, and let it boil three 
hours. When quite tender, take out the meat; strain 
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the gravy through a tamis;* thicken it with flour and 
butter, with or without the addition of catsup; boil it up, 
and strain over the hare in a soup dish. The usual pud- 
ding for a hare, may be boiled in a cloth, and cut up in 
slices, or made into balls for garnish. The balls may be 
either fried or simmered in gravy ten minutes. Sauce, 
currant jelly or hunter sauce. If approved, add port wine 
to the gravy. , 


ANOTHER WAY, MUCH APPROVED. 


Cut up into joints after well-cleaning, then put it into 
a covered jug, with an onion stuck with cloves, a blade 
or two of mace, a small portion of cayenne, a ladle full 
of salt and black pepper, a bunch of sweet herbs, a bunch 
of parsley, and a little lemon-peel; put ina large turnip, a 
otato, anda carrot; the liver to be boiled and grated, and 
sprinkled over all, a little port wine, thickened with flour, 
about half a pint of table ale, and (if to be procured) a 
table spoonful of damson syrup, with a slice of fat bacon, 
laid over all; when enough done strain and press the gravy 
through a sieve, return the hare and gravy into the jug. 
Serve with currant jelly sauce and forcemeat balls. It 
will take from three to four hours to do in a moderate 
oven, 


LARDED, 


To lard any thing is to stick a knife in the flesh, and 
thrust into the hole lumps of fat bacon or ham, seasoned 
with pepper and allspice; any sort of seasoning or force- 
meat is then to be spread over the hare, which is to be 
stewed much in the same way as the foregoing recipes, 
only a layer of bacon is to be spread at the bottom of the 
vessel, and another at the top of the hare. ‘The liquoris 


*A tamis is a woollen cloth, sold at oil shops, made on purpose for straining 
sauces, which does it more effectually than a sieve. Two persons should 
twist it contrary ways. 


N 
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to be a pint of gravy and half a pint of port wine, flavour-. 
ed with eschalot, bay leaves, anchovy, herbs, or spice ;. 
any or all of these, as approved. Let it simmer from two: 
to three hours; then remove the hare; skira and strain 
the gravy; thicken it with butter and flour, and half a 
pint of button mushrooms, which pour over the whole. 


VENISON, ROAST. 


The size of a haunch (which is reckoned the prime 
part) varies from twelve to twenty-five pounds. The 
length of time required for roasting will vary, in propor- 
tion, from three to five hours. Al} venison for roasting 
should first be covered with a large sheet of white paper, 
buttered; in addition to which the thicker parts must be 
covered with a coarse paste of flour and water, and over 
this strong paper securely tied on with packthread. It 
requires a strong fire, and must be well basted all the 
time. A quarter of an hour or twenty minutes before it 
is done, carefully remove the paper, string, and paste; 
dredge lightly with flour and salt, and baste with butter. 
The colour should be a lively pale brown. Garnish the 
knuckle bone with fringed writing paper. Serve it up on 
a dry dish; send up good strong gravy (without any 
seasoning or flavouring, nothing but pure juice of meat) 
in one boat, and currant-jelly sauce in another. The 
only vegetable used is mashed potatoes. 

The neck of venison does not require a paste. The 
shoulder does or does not, according to its size. A large 
thick shoulder is greatly improved by it. The neck, 
from its long flat shape, is awkward to split. The best 
way of doing it, is to put three skewers through it, 
and slip the spit between the skewers and the bones. 

NB. A great deal of trouble is‘saved by sending venison 
to the oven, with the buttered paper and paste,—the out- 
side paper is unnecessary. Order it home three quarters 
of an hour before time, and have ready a brisk fire to 
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put it down to brown. No person would perceive the 
difference. 


VENISON BOILED. 


The shoulder, neck, and breast, are occasionally salted 
a week or ten days, and then boiled on the usual rules for 
boiled meat. It is usually accompanied by a dish com- 
posed of vegetables of various kinds, so disposed as to 
display variety of colours; turnips mashed with cream 
and butter, cauliflowers separated in sprigs, spinach, carrot, 
and beet-root cut in slices. Sauces, melted butter, and 
horse-radish, or garlic sauce. 


VENISON STEWED. 


Any part of venison eats well stewed. If too lean, 
some pieces of mutton fat steeped several hours in port 
wine, must be stewed with it. It may be cut up in pieces 
with the bones, or the bones taken away, and the meat 
beaten with a rolling-pin, seasoned with pepper, salt, and 
spice, and rolled up with its own fat, or that of mutton, 
and tied tight. If the latter plan is adopted, the bones 
may be boiled down for gravy; if not, the gravy of other 
meat will do. It ought not to be strong. The meat 
should be put into a vessel that will just hold it, with half 
a pint of port wine and a pint of gravy: cover close, and 
stew slowly for three or four hours: strain the gravy over 
the meat. It is notyyto be thickened. Sweet or wine 
sauce 


A FAWN. 


A young fawn may be stuffed, trussed, and dressed, 
exactly in the same manner asa hare; but, unlike the 
hare, it is impossible to dress it too fresh. A kid, or 
young goat, is very good dressed in the same manner, 
provided the mother has been well fed, otherwise it is apt 
to be poor. ! 
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A fawn is most esteemed when it is grown to the size 
of house lamb. It is then cut in quarters and roasted 
before a very brisk fire. Keep it basted the whole time, 
or skewer over it slices of fat bacon, as it is of itself very 
dry. When nearly done, baste with butter, and dredge 
with salt and flour. Some like the dish dry, and sauce ju 
a boat; others like rich gravy in the dish. 


WILD DUCKS, WIDGEONS, AND TEAL. 


‘These are all dressed exactly in the same manner, with- 
out stuffing. Have a very brisk fire to roast them quickly 
with the gravy in. Well froth them with butter. A wild 
duck will take from twenty-five to thirty minutes; a 
widgeon from twenty to twenty-five; and a teal from 
fifteen to twenty. Brown gravy. Sauce: a tea-spoonful of 
made mustard, the same of essence of anchovy, a few 
grains of cayenne, a table-spoonful of mushroom catsup, 
nnd two of port wine; mix well together, and pour into 
the apron of the bird. The quantity is enough for two ; 
or it may be stirred in thick melted butter, and served 
separately. 


WOODCOCKS, SNIPES, QUAILS, AND PLOVERS, 


Are not drawn. Put them down toa clear fire, with a slice 
of toast under each bird, to caté@Hiithe trail, which is es- 
teemed a delicacy. Baste them well with butter, and 
dredge a little flour and salt when nearly done. While 
this is about, the toast should be removed, or sheltered, 
that the flour may not drop upon it. Woodcocks take 
twenty-five or thirty minutes roasting; the other birds a 
few minutes less; but steaming to the fire, and looking 
brown, indicate when they are done enough. Lay the 
toast on a hot dish, and the birds upon it. Sauce, melted 
butter, and very rich gravy in boats. 
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BLACKCOCK, MOORHEN, AND GROUSE 


Are roasted in the same manner as partridges. In pro- 
portion to their size, they take rather longer roasting, 
especially the moorhen, from its great quantity of internal 
fat. It keeps the bird fine and juicy; but while this 
drips the outside never browns. The blackcock takes 
fifty minutes or an hour to roast; the others three quar- 
ters of an hour, or rather more. Good gravy, and bread 
sauce, or fried bread crumbs. 


RUFFS, REEVES, AND ORTOLONS. 


Truss like the woodcock, but draw out the entrails. A 
few minutes will roast them before a brisk fire. Baste 
them freely with butter and crumbs of bread, or some pre- 
fer fastening a slice of fat bacon over the breast of each, 
and sending up fried bread crumbs for garnish, also a Se- 
ville orange. Sauce, rich gravy and bread sauce. 


LARKS AND WHEATEARS,. 


' Draw and clean them: wash with the yolk of an egg, 
and roll in bread crumbs seasoned with a little salt, cay- 
enne, and nutmeg. Put them on a lark spit, and tie that 
on a larger spit; or they may be suspended on a vertical 
jack with small hooks all round. They will take a quar- 
ter of an hour before a brisk fire. Baste with butter, 
and sprinkle with bread crumbs, so that they may be 
thoroughly covered. Serve them dry, garnished with 
slices of lemon. 

N.B. All these birds may be stewed, hashed, or jug- 
ged, in the same manner as pigeons. It is needless to 
repeat the directions. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Fish. 


Having before given instruction for cleansing fish, I 
shall now proceed to give direction for the proper method 
of sending it to table. All fish, whether boiled or fried, 
is to be served ona fish plate of a size to fit the dish, 
and a napkin laid on it. It isadvisable to keep a napkin 
or two expressly for this purpose, as fish frequently EMA 


a stain which requires care to remove. 
. 


SALMON, TO BOIL. 


The water should be lukewarm: allow plenty to cover 
the fish, with a good handful of salt, and a quarter of a 
pint of vinegar; this makes the fish boil firm. Remove 
the scum as fast as it rises, Keep it at a very gentle boil 
from half an hour to an hour, according to the thickness 
of the fish. When the eyes start and the fins draw out 
easily, it is done. Lay the fish drainer across the kettle a 
minute or two before shifting the fish. Sauce, lobster or 
shrimp. . 

N.B. Melted butter is the universal sauce for fish, 
whether boiled, fried, or baked. Whatever other sauce 
is served, plain melted butter must never be omitted : we 
shall therefore only refer to the number of other sauces 
suitable for particular kinds of fish. Observe, also, po- 
tatoes, either boiled or mashed, are the only vegetable 
eaten with fish, excepting parsnips with salt fish. 

Salmon is sometimes cut up in rounds three or four 
inches deep, and so boiled; but why this mode should be 
preferred to boiling it whole is not easy to imagine, unless 
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it be to save trouble in carving. It must certainly waste 
moisture and flavour of the fish. \ 


SALMON, BROILED. 


This is a good method of dressing a small quantity of 
salmon for one or two persons. It may be cut in slices 
the whole round of the fish, each taking in two divisions 
of the bone; or the fish may be split, and the bone re- 
moved, and the sides of the fish divided into cutlets of 
three or four inches deep; the former method is prefer- 
able, if done neatly with a sharpe knife. Rub it thoroughly 
dry with a clean rough cloth: then do each piece over 
with salad oil or butter. Have a nice clean -gridiron 
over a very clear fire, and at some distance from it. 
When the bars.are hot through, wipe them, and rub with 
lard or suet, to Prevent sticking; lay on the salmon, and 
sprinkle with salt. When one side is brown, carefully 
turn and brown the other. They do equally well or better 
in a tin or flat dish in an oven, with a little bit of butter 
or sweet oil; or they may be done in buttered paper on 
the gridiron. Sauce: lobster, shrimp, or anchovy. 


SALMON, BAKED. 


If a small fish, turn the tail to the mouth, and skewer 
it; a force meat may be put in the belly, or, if part of a 
large fish is to be baked, cut itin slices, egg itover, and 
dip it in the forcemeat. Stick bits of butter about the 
salmon (a few oysters laid round it is an improvement, 
but oysters and salmon are seldom very plentiful together. ) 
Tt will require occasional basting with the butter. When 
one side becomes brown, let it be carefully turned; and 
when the second side is brown, it is done. ‘Take it up 
carefully with all that lies about it in the baking dish. 
For sauce, melted butter, with two table-spoonsful of 
port-wine, one of catsup, and the juice of a lemon, 
poured over the fish ; or anchovy sauce in a boat. 
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? SALMON, PICKLED. 


If done on purpose, do not scrape off the scales, but 
clean the fish carefully, and cut into pieces about eight 
inches long. Make a strong brine of salt and water; to 
two quarts, put two pounds of salt and a quarter of a 
pint of vinegar; in all make just enough to cover the fish ; 
boil it slowly, and barely as much as you would for eat- 
ing hot. Drain off all the liquor; and when cold, lay 
the piece in a kit or small tub. Pack it as close as pos- 
sible, and fill up with equal parts of best vinegar and the 
liquor in which the fish was boiled. Let it remain SO a 
day or two, then again fill up. Knock the kit with a 
cooper’s adze that it may shake down the fish, and con 
tain as much as possible, as it is very important to pack 
it close. When it will receive no more,,head the kit as 
close as possible. This is said to be thaMeethod of pick- 
ling by those who supply the London market. When- 
ever the kit is opened to take any out, close it again as 
soon as possible, and keep it in a cool place. If neces- 
sary, add a little fresh vinegar. Serve with a garnish of 
fresh gathered young fennel. 

As the salmon pickling of private families is generally 
confined to the remains of what has been on table hot, 
for that purpose we should recommend clearing out the 
bones and fins, and laying them at the bottom of a dee 
pot that has a lid; then lay the meat above, perfectly free 
from liquor, and when quite .cold, pour over it enough 
of cold vinegar to cover it. The bones and fins enrich 
and mellow the vinegar, and in a day or two it has all the 
richness and flavour of true pickled salmon. Be very 
careful to exclude the air. 

N.B. The same methods of pickling will apply to 
sturgeon, mackarel, herrings, and sprats. The three latter 
are sometimes baked in vinegar flavoured with all spice 
and bay leaves, and eat very well; but will not keep more 
than a few days. 
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TURBOT, HOLIBUT, AND BRILL, BOILED. 


(The former of these fish is most highly esteemed and 
most expensive. )—Score the skin across the thick part of 
the back, to prevent its breaking on the breast, which it 
would be liable to do when the fish swells in boiling. 
Put the fish in the kettle in cold water with a large hand- 
ful of salt; as it comes to boil, skim it well, and set it 
aside to simmer as slowly as possible for a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes. If it boils fast it will break. It 
may be garnished with smelts or gudgeons, laid all round 
like the spokes of a wheel. If you have a lobster with 
coral, pound it, and rub through a colander, which strew 
over your fish. Horse radish, sliced lemon, and parsley 
are also a proper garnish. Sauce, lobster, shrimp, or 
anchovy. 


SOLES AND DUTCH PLAICE 


may be boiled exactly in the same way as turbot, and 
with the same garnish and sauce, or with parsley, fennel, 
or chervel sauce. If you have not a turbot kettle, these 
flat fish boil very well in a large frying-pan, provided it 
admits depth of water to cover them. Aa 


SOLES, FRIED. 


Having cleaned, wipe them thoroughly dry, and keep 
them in a coarse cloth an hour or two before using. In 
case any moisture should remain, flour them all over, and 
again wipe it off. ‘They may be fried either with or with- 
out bread-crumbs or oatmeal. If bread crumbs are to be 
used, beat up an egg very finely ; wash over the fish with 
a paste-brush ;. then sprinkle over it bread crumbs or oat- 
meal, so that every part may be covered, and one part not 
be thicker than another. Lift up the fish by a fork stuck 
in the head, and shake off any loose crumbs that may 
adhere. Have plenty of fat in your pan, over a clear 
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brisk fire, and let it quite boil before you put the fish in. 
The fat may be salad oil, butter, lard, or dripping. If 
sweet and clean, the least expensive answers as well as the 
best, but let there be enough to cover the fish. Give the 
fish a gentle shove with a slice, that it may not stick to 
the pan. In about four or five minutes one side will be 
brown ; turn it carefully, and do the other; which, being 
already warm, will not take quite so long. The best way 
to turn a large sole is to stick a fork in the head, and raise 
the tail with a slice, otherwise it is liable to be broken 
with its own weight. If the soles are very large, it is a 
good way to cut them across in four or five pieces, by 
which means the thick parts can have more time allowed 
them without overdoing the thin. 

N.B. The very same rules will apply to the frying of 
Dutch plaice, flounders, eels, jack, perch, roach, and 
other fresh-water fish. Jack and eels to be cut in pieces 
three or four inches long. Parsley and butter, or melted 
butter flavoured with mushroom catsup. Garnish, sprigs 
of parsley or lemon juice. 


SOLES OR EELS STEWED. 


They may be first half-fried, so as to give them a little 
brownness ; then carefully drain them from fat; season 
with pepper and salt; and set them on with as much beef 
gravy as will cover them. Let them simmer very gently 
for a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, according to 
their thickness, but be careful that they are not overdone. 
Take up the fish very gently with a slice. Thicken the 
sauce with flour and butter; flavour with mushroom cat- 
sup and port wine; simmer a minute or two, then strain 
it over the fish. Some people do not like the Addition of 
wine, and instead thereof mix the thickening with a 
tea-cupful of good cream, seasoned with cayenne and 
nutmeg, and with or without the addition of a spoonful of 
catsup. 
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COD. 


The head and shoulders, comprehending in weight two 
thirds or three quarters of the fish, is much better dressed 
separately ; the tail being much thinner, would be broken 
to pieces before the thicker parts are done. The best way 
of dressing the tail is to fry it. For boiling cod, allow 
plenty of room and water, that the fish may be perfectly 
covered. Put it in blood-warm with a large handful of 
salt. Watch for its boiling that it may be set a little 
aside; a small cod will require twenty minutes after it 
boils; a large one half an hour. When the fins pull 
easily and the eyes start, the fish is done. Slip it very 
carefully on the fish plate, that it may not be broken. 
Take ont the roe and liver, which are much esteemed ; 
they will serve to garnish the dish, together with fried 
smelts or oysters, and horse radish. Sauce, oysters or 
anchovy. 

N.B. The sound, a fat jelly-like substance, along the 
- inside of the back-bone, is the great delicacy of the fish. 
Pray do not fall into the blunder of a young cook, who 
very carefully scraped it out and threw it away. 

Cod is sometimes boiled in slices. Let them be soaked 
half an hour in salt and water; then set on with cold 
spring water and salt, just enough to cover them. Let it 
boil up; then carefully skim and set aside for ten minutes. 
Serve with the same sauce as above. Slices of cod are 
much better fried, or broiled in white paper. Slices of 
crimped cod for boiling are put into boiling water, and 
when done served on a napkin. 


LING 


Is a large fish somewhat resembling cod, and may be 
dressed in the same way; but is very inferior in quality. 


HADDOCK 


May be boiled, and served with egg sauce, but it is better 
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stuffed (vide stuffing for pikes, &c.), and baked or broiled, 
and serve with good gtavy or melted butter. - It is very 
good well peppered and broiled. It is to be split open 
and skewered flat. A bit of butter should be rubbed on 
before serving, and a little salt sprinkled over. The bars 
of the gridiron should be rubbed with chalk, which 
answers better for all fish broiling than suet. 


WHITINGS. 


They may be skinned or not. Fasten the tail to the 
mouth ; dip in egg and bread crumbs, or oatmeal, and 
fry, or they may be cut in three or four pieces, and fried. 
They do not take long to fry; not more than five minutes ; 
but several minutes should be allowed to drain the fat 
from them, as the beauty of them is to be perfectly dry, 
Sauce : anchovy and melted butter. 


STURGEON. 


If for boiling, take off the skin, which is very rich and 
oily : cut in slices; season with pepper and salt; broil 
over a clear fire: rub over each slice a bit of butter, and 
serve with no other accompaniment than lemon. Or the 
slices may be dipped in seasoning or forcemeat, twisted 
in buttered white paper, and so broiled. For sauce, serve 
melted butter with catsup. Garnish with sliced lemon, 
as the juice is generally used with the fish. 


STURGEON, TO ROAST. 


A piece of sturgeon may be tied securely on a spit and 
roasted. Keep it constantly basted with butter, and, 
when nearly done, dredge with bread-crumbs, When the 
flakes begin to separate, it is done. It will take about 
half an hour before a brisk fire. Serve with good gravy, 
thickened with butter and flour, and enriched with an 
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anchovy, a glass of sherry wine, and the juice of half a 
Seville orange or lemon. 


STURGEON, TO STEW. 


Take enough of gravy to cover the fish ; set it on with 
a table-spoonful of salt, a few corns of black pepper, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, an onion or two, some scraped 
horse-radish, and a glass of vinegar. Let this boil a few 
minutes; then set it aside to become pretty cool; then 
add the fish: let it come gradually to boil ; and then stew 
gently till the fish begins to break. Take it of immedi- 
ately ; keep the fish warm ; strain the gravy, and thicken 
with a good piece of butter; add a glass of port or sherry 
wine, a grate of nutmeg, and a little lemon juice. 
Simmer till it thickens, and then pour over the fish. 


MACKAREL, TO BOIL. 


Put them on with cold water and salt. When the 
kettle boils, stand aside, but watch it closely, and take 
them up the moment the eyes begin to start, and the tail 
to split. Sauce: parsley and fennel, in melted butter. 
Some persons like green gooseberry sauce ; merely boil 
and mash the fruit, and put into melted butter. Garnish 
with the roe and small lumps of chopped fennel and 
parsley laid on the edge of the dish. 


MACKAREL, TO BROIL. 


Cut a slit in the back that they may be thoroughly 
done. Lay them on avery clean gridiron (having greased 
the bars) overa clear but rather slow fire. Sprinkle pepper 
and salt over them. When thoroughly done on both 
sides, take them up on a very hot dish withouta fish-plate. 
Rub a bit of butter oyer each fish, and put inside each a 
little fennel and parsley, scalded and chopped, seasoned 
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with pepper and salt, and a bit of fresh butter. Fennel 
sauce. 


MACKAREL, TO BAKE OR PICKLE. 


Take off the heads ; open the fish; take out the roes, 
and clean them thoroughly: rub the inside with pepper, 
salt and allspice, and replace the roes. Pack the fish close 
in a deep baking-pan; cover with equal parts of cold 
vinegar water, and two bay leaves. Tie over strong white 
paper doubled or still thicker. Let them bake an hour in 
a slow oven. They may be eaten hot, but will keep ten 
days or a fortnight. Cold butter and fresh young fennel 
(unboiled) are eaten with them. 


N.B. Sprats or herrings may be done in the same way. 


SKATE AND THORNBACK. 


These fish (like cod) are frequently crimped, that is, 
slashed in slices; by which means the meat contracts and 
becomes more firm as the watery particles escape. If, as 
is generally believed, this is practised while the creature 
yet lives and feels, it is an unpardonable cruelty, and 
ought to be discountenanced by all humane persons; but 
if this be not true, it is a pity that a prejudice should 
exist against a practice by which the fish is greatly im- 
proved. These fish may be cut in pieces and boiled in 
salt and water; serve with anchovy sauce: They may be 
fried with egg and bread-crumbs, or stewed. 


SMELTS AND GUDGEONS. 


Have them as dry as possible ; therefore, if wet in 
cleaning they must be wrapped for one hour or more in a 
coarse cloth; dip them in egg and bread-crumbs, Have 
clean lard or dripping quite boiling, and fry them crisp, 
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and of a fine yellow brown. They are chiefly used as 
garnish for other fish ; but if eaten alone, require no sauce 
except cold butter; though sume people serve melted 
butter and catsup. 


SPRATS AND HERRINGS. 


Both these are best broiled. The only accompaniment 
usually chosen is cold butter; but, for broiled herrings, 
some people-cut off the heads and boil them in beer with 
an onion or two and a few peppercorns. When done 
enough, strain the liquor and thicken with butter, flour, 
mustard, and anchovy. Both sprats and herrings are 
sometimes fried, and serve with a garnish of fried parsley, 
and parsley and butter sauce. 

Herrings are sometimes boiled in a small quantity of 
water, with salt and vinegar. They require ten or twelve 
minutes to boil. 


RED HERRINGS. 


Soak an hour in hot small-beer; drain, and toast or 
broil. Serve with cold butter, mustard, ege sauce, and 
mashed potatoes. 


TROUT 


is sometimes fried and served with crisp parsley and 
plain melted butter. This answers best for small fish. 
They are sometimes broiled, which must be done over a 
slow fire, or they will break. While broiling, sprinkle 
salt and baste with butter. Serve with anchovy sauce, to 
which may be added a few chopped capers and a little of 
the vinegar. The sauce is generally poured over the fish. 
But by far the best way of dressing a trout, especially 
a fresh water trout, is to stew it. Put a pudding into its 
belly, and put it in astew-pan or fish-kettle, with a quart 
of good gravy and a pint of wine (some people prefer red 
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wine, either claret or port, and others sherry), an onion 
or two, a few corns of black pepper and allspice, and a 
few cloves. Cover close, and let it stew gently for a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes, according to the thickness 
of the fish. When done, keep the fish hot in adeep dish, 
while you strain the sauce and thicken it with flour, butter 
and cream. Season with pepper, salt, essence of anchovy, . 
mushroom catsup, and a few drops of Chili vinegar. Be 
very careful that it does not curdle. When thickened 
pour it over the fish. The same method of stewing 
answers well for cod’s head, soles, carp, perch, eels, and 
flounders. 

N.B. It would be easy to multiply recipes for fri- 
cassees, ragouts, &e. of fish; but, once for all, it may be 
said, that raw fish for variety, or cold fish for economy, 
may be nicely dished up in the same manner as poultry 
and game ; only observe, that fish does not bear so long 
doing; and that for seasonings and flavourings, those 
should be prepared which are most suited to fish. I have 
before given directions for fish stuffing and forcemeat balls. 
For flavourings, wine, if approved. The addition of 
oysters, lobsters, or shrimps, is always proper; and any 
cold fish sauce may be used with advantage. The season- 
ing is generally pretty high of cayenne, with nutmeg or 
mace. The thickening may be butter and flour, eggs, or 
cream ; but the latter two must be used with great caution 
where any acids are employed, as there is danger of 
curdling them. In all such cases the butter and flour 
is preferable. Sippets of bread, either toasted or fried 
istalways a proper garnish for any made dish of fish ; 
also, horse radish or sliced lemon. 


WATER SOUCHY. 


A’ quick dressed dish of fish, is made with whitings, 
flounders, dabs, gudgeons, or eels. Have them very fresh, 
nicely cleaned, and cut in pieces. Set them on in a stew- 
pan, with as much white broth as will cover them. It 
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may be broth of veal or chicken, or fish broth, made by 
boiling down two or three dabs or flounders, with the fins 
and trimmings of those you are going to dress. For fla- 
vour, add a little parsley, pepper, an onion chopped fine, 
some scraped horse-radish, and a bay leaf. When it 
boils, skim carefully. It will be done in a few minutes. 
Take up the fish ina deep dish lined with toasted sippets, 
and strain the gravy over. This is the most simple 
method. The dish may be enriched by thickening the 
sauce with flour and butter; and flavouring it with white 
wine, lemon-juice, essence of anchovy, and catsup. 


PIPERS 


Should be stuffed with a pudding, and may be either 
boiled or baked. ‘The latter is preferable. Sprinkle the 
fish with salt and pepper, or cayenne; dust a little flour, 
and stick bits of butter over. Put into the dish a pint of 
rich gravy. When done, boil up the liquor in the dish ; 
thicken it with butter and flour, and a little essence of 
anchovy and lemon-juice, and pour over the fish. 


RED MOULLETS. 


These delicate fish are sometimes fried, and served with 
anchovy sauce; but more frequently either stewed or 
baked. ‘To stew they are scalded a few minutes in salt 
and water; then remove the fish, and in a pint and a half 
of the liquor boil a bunch of sweet herbs, a couple of 
onions, and a few corns of pepper and allspice. When 
this has boiled down to less than a pint, strain it, add a 
pint of port wine, the juice of a lemon, two or three an- 
chovies chopped fine, and a little grated nutmeg. When 
the anchovies are dissolved, put in the mullets, and add a 
quarter of a pint of shrimps or oysters, with a bit of 
butter and flour for thickening. Let it simmer a few 
minutes, till the fish are done; then serve altogether. For 
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baking, clean them well, but do not remove the entrails : 
wrap them in writing paper, buttered or oiled, and bake 
gently. For sauce, use the liquor produced by the fish, 
with an anchovy chopped fine, or a desert-spoonful of 
essence of anchovy, a glass of sherry, and a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. The sauce to be served separately, 
as the mullets are generally sent to table in the papers in 
which they were dressed. 


EELS, TO BOIL. 


‘Twist them round and round, and run a wire skewer 
through to fasten them. Do them slowly in a small quan- 
tity of salt and water, with a spoonful of vinegar and a 
handful of parsley. They may be put in the water cold, 
and will take very few minutes after they boil. Sauce: 
parsley, or fennel, and butter. 

Fried, see soles, p. 177. 

Stewed, see p. 178. 

Very large eels are sometimes stuffed with a pudding, 
and roasted or baked. If roasted, they must be constantly 
basted with butter: if baked, put butter and flour over 
them, and a little fish or veal broth in the dish. A mo- 
derate oven will bake them in three quarters of an hour, 
or an hour. When done, skim and strain the gravy; 
add to it a glass of white wine, a spoonful each of an- 
chovy catsup and lemon-juice, and a bit of butter rolled 
in flour. Simmer till it thickens, and pour over the fish. 


SPITCHCOCKED. 


The silver eels, which in every, case are preferable, are 
the only sort fit for this purpose, as most people do them 
with the skins on (though some prefer skinning them.) 
Scour them with salt, and wash them: cut off the heads 
and flat tails, which may be fried or stewed ; slit them all 
down the belly-side, and take out the bone; cut them 
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in pieces about three inches long, and wipe them quite 
dry. Chop fine a clove or two of eschalot, a little parsley 
and thyme, and put them in a stewpan, with pepper and 
salt, and two ounces of butter. Simmer it over the fire, 
shaking it one way, till the butter is melted and the herbs 
well mixed. Have ready the yolks of two eges beaten 
fine; take the stewpan off the fire, and gradually mix 
the contents with the eggs; then dip in the pieces of eel, 
and afterwards rol] them in crumbs of bread, making them 
take up as much as possible, both of the mixture and the 
bread crumbs: then broil them of a fine erisp brown. 
For this purpose the fire must be very clear, and tue grid- 
iron set high: rub the bars with suet. Anchovy sauce. 

N.B. The above recipe is for two large eels. If the 
eels are small, they may be cut in lengths without boning, 
and done in the same way. In this case the head and tail 
may be done also. 


LAMPREYS. 


The blood of this fish (as also of carp) is saved to put 
in the sauce, whetber for frying or stewing. In fact there 
is very little difference in the process, for if they are fried, 
the fat is poured off before the fish is quite done, and the 
sauce and flavourings simmered with it, in the frying-pan, 
and poured over; and if stewed, the fish is put first into 
the stewpan, with a piece of butter, and shaken over the 
fire till it browns, and then the gravy added. In either 
case the fish is to be seasoned with salt, cayenne, nutmeg, 
and lemon-peel. The gravy to be rich, and flavoured 
with sweet herbs and onions. To half a pint of gravy, 
add a glass of white wine, an anchovy, and a few capers, 
chopped small, the juice of a lemon, the yolk of an egg, 
beaten very fine, and a piece of butter rolled in flour and 
the blood of the fish. Garnish: sippets of bread and 
horse-radish. 

Lampreys are very good seasoned as above and baked 
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in a deep pot, closely covered, with equal parts of rich 
gravy and red port wine or strong cider. When the fish 
is tender pour off the gravy and keep the fish hot in the 
baking pot; boil up the liquor with two or three ancho- 
vies chopped, two ounces of butter rolled in flour; a table 
spoonful each of lemon-juice, catsup, and made mustard. 
Dish the fish, and strain the gravy over. Garnish as 
above. 
PIKE OR JACK 


(The same kind of fish only of a different size; a jack 
above a certain weight is called a pike.)—For either 
baking or boiling, it is usual to stuff them with a pudding. 
To secure it, bind it round with narrow tape. The fish 
may be dressed at full length or turned with its tail in its 
mouth. For boiling, use hard water, with salt, and a 
tea-cupful of vinegar: put it in lukewarm, and when it 
boils set it aside that it may simmer slowly. It will take 
‘from ten minutes to half an hour, according to its size. 
Sauce: oyster or anchovy. Garnish: horse-radish and 
slices of lemon. 

If baked, having stuffed, put in a deep dish with a 
small tea-cupful of gravy, and some bits of butter stuck 
over it. Serve with rich thickened gravy, and anchovy 
sauce, 

For frying, the fish is to be cut in pieces, and may be 
done with egg and bread crumbs or otherwise. The 


usual sauce is melted butter and catsup, but anchovy or — 


lobster sauce is sometimes used. 

For stewing, the fish is to be cut in pieces, and partly 
fried in butter, with a dust of flour. When it browns add 
a pint of port wine, a dozen small onions, previously 
scalded, and a little pepper and salt. Let it simmer gently 
till the fish is done. Dish it; and then add to the gravy 
two anchovies, and a spoonful of capers chopped small, 
with a bit of butter rolled in flour ; simmer till it thickens, 
then strain over the fish.. Garnish with sippets of toasted 
bread, or fried bread crumbs. 
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CARP, FRIED 


With egg and bread crumbs. Make sauce of the roe 
and anchovy sauce, with lemon juice. 


CARP, STEWED. 


With the addition of preserving the blood, which is to 
be dropped into port or claret wine, well stirring the whole 
time. Carp may be stewed in the same manner as soles 
or eels—the wine and blood to bé added with the thicken- 
ing, and the whole poured over the fish. Garnish: sip- 
pets of bread, toasted, sliced lemon and barberries. 


PERCH, BOILED. 


Put them on in as much cold spring water as will 
cover them, with a handful of salt. Let them boil up 
quickly, then set aside to simmer slowly for eight, ten, 
or fifteen minutes, according to their size. Sauce: 
parsley and butter or fennel, or melted butter with catsup. 


SALT FISH. 


It should be soaked a considerable time in soft water, 
changing the water two or three times. ‘The length of 
time required will be according to the hardness and salt- 
ness of the fish. One night will do for that which has 
been but a fortnight or three weeks in salt; but some re- 
quire two or even three nights soaking, and to be laid 
through the intermediate days on a stone floor. Set it on 
in cold or luke-warm water, and let it be along time com- 
ing to boil. It should be kept ata slow simmer from half 
an hour to an hour and a half. When done enough, lay 
the tin fish drainer across the kettle; remove any strag- 
gling bones and skin; pour through a quart of boiling 
water to rinse it, and serve with plenty of egg sauce, pars- 
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nips, aad mashed potatoes. Some of the parsnips should 
be in slices for garnish, together with horse-radish. 

Salt fish is sometimes served with the vegetables. When 
boiled as above, it is broken in flakes, and stewed a few 
minutes in good gravy, flavoured with onions or eschalots, 
but not salted, and thickened with flour, butter, and cream. 
Then beat up with it either potatoes or parsnips and beet, 
mashed with cream and butter, Egg sauce. 

Salt fish, whether cod, ling, haddock, or salmon, is 
often cut in slices, soaked in beer, and broiled, as red 
herrings for a breakfast relish. 


LOBSTERS, CRABS, PRAWNS, AND SHRIMPS, TO BOIL. 


Choose them by weight. If for eating, the male lob- 
ster is preferred; for sauce, the female, which abounds in 
coral and roe. The vessel in which they are boiled should 
be tin, to secure its boiling quickly. When it does so, 
throw in the lobster, with salt, in the proportion of a large 
table-spoonful to every quart of water. Put on the lid in- 
stantly, and employ wood, bellows, or whatever is required, 
to. keep it fast boiling. They will take from half an hour 
to an hour, according to their size. The colour is the 
best test. When they appear of a fine bright scarlet, 
they are done. The saucepan should be skimmed fre- 
quently while they boil, but if any scum should have 
settled on the lobster, wipe it off, and rub the shell with 
a bit of fresh butter or sweet oil, to make it smooth and 
glossy. If to be served for eating, just before they are 
wanted, take off the great claws and crack, yet so as not to 
disfigure the meat; cut the tail down the middle, and lay 
it open on the dish, with the head and body standing 
upright in the middle, and the claws at each end. Gar. 
nish with plenty of parsley. The accompaniments are 
oil, vinegar, and cayenne. 


CRABS 
Are boiled in the same manner, also cray fish, which, 
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in fact, are river lobsters, but being small they will not 
take more than from three to five minutes to do. Prawns 
and shrimps are done the same, unless sea water can be 
procured, which is always preferred to spring-water salted. 
A minute is enough for prawns after they boil up; and 
shrimps, put in the water boiling, are done when it boils 
up again. 


LOBSTERS AND CRABS 


Are sometimes roasted, and eaten hot. They are. first 
half-boiled, then take out of the water, and immediately 
put down before a brisk fire. Baste them well with butter. 
When the shell becomes brown and frothy, they are 
done. The only sauce is melted butter. They are called 
roast lobsters or crabs. 


SCALLOPPED. 


Carefully pick out all the meat. The brown inside is 
particularly admired, but care must be taken to remove a 
sort of core, which is found in the head of all fish of this 
description, and is called the lady, from a fancied resem- 
blance to a lady in a chair: this, if eaten, is pernicious. 
Chop or pound all the meat with an ounce or more of 
butter, a large handful of bread crumbs, a large tea-spoon 
ful each of essence of anchovy anda little cayenne. Well 
mix the whole mass ; wipe the shell dry, and butter it; 
put in the meat, and over the top puta little more butter ; 
then put it in an oven for half an hour, or more, till it is 
nicely browned, or, when hot through, it may be browned 
before the fire, or with a salamander. It may be turned 
out, but is generally served in the shell. 


STEWED. 


The meat of these fish may be picked and stewed for a 
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quarter of an hour in white wine, or in gravy flavoured 
with wine, or vinegar. Then strain the liquor, season 
with salt, nutmeg, and cayenne, and thicken with butter. 
rolled in flour, with or without the addition of cream. At 
the bottom of the dish lay a thin toast cut in pieces, and 
pour over it the fish and gravy. 


TO DRESS CRAB COLD. 


It is usually done in the parlour according to the taste 
of the eaters; but if the cook is directed to send it to 
‘table dressed, she will carefully pick out all the soft meat 
of the body on one plate, and that of the claws on another. 
The soft meat she will prepare with a handful of fine 
bread crumbs, a little salt and cayenne, a large tea- 
spoonful of essence of anchovy, two table-spoonsful of 
salad oil, two of vinegar, and one of elder vinegar (ora 
proportion of any other flavoured vinegar that may be 
preferred) pound the spawn of the fish in a mortar with a 
morsel of butter, and well mix all the above. Having 
cleaned out the body shell, put this mixture in it, and la 
the meat of the claws round, with a garnish of parsley. 


CURRY OF LOBSTER, CRAB, OR PRAWNS. 


Pick out all the meat and put in a stewpan, with a 
little mace, three or four spoonsful of rich veal gravy, as 
much of cream, an ounce of butter, a tea-spoonful or two 
of curry powder, and one of flour ; mix all smooth to- 
gether, and simmer for three quarters of an hour or an 
hour ; then add a little salt and the juice of half a lemon. 
Serve it in a deep dish, with boiled rice. 


N.B. A curry may be made in a similar manner of 
any other kind of firm fish, sole, salmon, eel, &c. 
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OYSTERS. 


See directions for Oysters, p. 42. 


STEWED. 


For this purpose the beard, or fringe, is generally 
taken off. If this is done, set on the beards with the 
liquor of the oysters and a little white gravy, rich, but 
unseasoned: having boiled a few minutes, strain off the 
beards, put in the oysters, and thicken the gravy with 
flour and butter (an ounce of butter to half a pint of stew), 
a little salt, pepper, and nutmeg, or mace, a spoonful of 
catsup, and three of cream; some prefer a little essence 
of anchovy to catsup, others the juice of a lemon, others 
a glass of white wine; the flavour may be varied accord- 
ing to taste. Simmer till the stew is thick, and the oysters 
warm through, but avoid letting them boil. Lay toasted 
sippets at the bottom of the dish and round the edges. 


' 


SCALLOPPED. 
tse 


N.B. Any kind of cold fish may be agreeably re- 
warmed in the same way. ‘The oysters may be bearded 
raw, or simmered two or three minutes, and then bearded. 
Mix the liquor of the oysters with an equal quantity of 
white wine; beat fine the yolk of an egg; crumble upon 
that rather more bread than the bulk of the oysters; 
season with cayenne, salt, and nutmeg or mace (a large 
tea-spoonful of essence of anchovy, or two of catsup, may 
be added if approved, or the juice of half a lemon) ; 
moisten the crumbs with the oyster liquor and wine, and 
put small bits of butter among them. Butter some tin 
scollops or saucers; put a layer of bread crumbs and a 
layer of oysters, and so on, to the top; then brown in a 
Dutch oven, or the oven of a Yorkshire grate. 
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FRIED. 


Large oysters are the best for this purpose. Simmer 
for a minute or two in their own liquor. Drain perfectly 
dry; dip in yolk of egg and then in bread crumbs, sea- 
soned with nutmeg, cayeune, and salt; fry them of a 
light brown. They are chiefly used as garnish for fish, 
or for rump steaks; but if intended to be eaten alone, 
make a little thick melted butter, moistened with the 
liquor of the oysters, and serve as sauce. 


OYSTER ROLLS OR LOAVES, 


Cut off the tops of French rolls or small loaves, and 
pick out most of the crumb. Open the oysters, beard, 
and simmer the liquor with the beards and equal quantity 
of cream or white wine; strain, and thicken with butter 
and flour; then stir in the oysters with a little nutmeg 
and salt, and half the crumb of the rolls cut in pieces, 
about the size of the oysters ; fill up the rolls and lay on 
the top crust; then set them over a stove or chafing-dish, 
adding from time to time, a little more gravy, cream, or 
wine. When all is thoroughly hot and well mingled, 
serve them up with thick melted butter poured over. 


MUSCLES AND COCKLES 


Must first be well washed in several waters, and_ then 
boiled in a closely covered saucepan, without water, 
When the shells open, take ont the fish ; strain the liquor ; 
pick out the meat, carefully removing a tough membrane 
from the tongue of each muscle, and a substance re- 
sembling a small crab, which would be highly pernicious, 
To ascertain that nothing injurious remains, dip a silver 
- Spoon into the hot liquor, if it tarns black, the next thing 
is to throw the whole away ; but if otherwise, proceed to 
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simmer the fish in the liquor, with a little salt and 
nutmeg, and a good piece of butter rolled in flour. 
Serve on toasted bread. 

N.B. This dish may be enriched by the addition of 
strong gravy, chopped mushrooms, anchovy, lemon-juice, 
and a larger proportion of butter, but it is generally 
preferred in its more simple form; indeed many persons 
prefer having the fish served in the shells, to pick them 
themselves, and eat with cold butter. 
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and tender; the bones of a knuckle of veal, and a few 
shanks of mutton broken; from these bones the marrow 
must be removed, or the ends of the bones stopped with 
paste to keep it in. Put tlie whole into a deep pan, with 
rather more water than is necessary to cover the meat, and 
over the top of the pan put a common pie crust. Bake it 
three hours; the meat and crust will then be thoroughly, 
and yet not overdone, and will furnish a good plain meal ; 
strain off the broth, and keep it in a cool place. If the 
cake of fat which settles over it is not disturbed, the broth 
will keep good several days. At the time of warning 
any desired flavour may be added. 

Very cheap and nourishing broth may be made entirely 
of mutton shanks, calf’s feet, or pig’s feet, or part of each. 
A larger quantity of water must be allowed, as they will 
require to boiled or baked at least five hours. © The 
liquor will be a stiff jelly; and, if free from seasoning, 
will keep good nearly a week in favourable weather, All 
broth made of the gristly parts of an animal are some- 
what insipid, however rich ; on this account, the addition 
of a little lean beef or veal is an improvement. A piece 
of bread toasted very brown both enriches the broth and 


improves its colour. : 


MUTTON BROTH. 


Scrags of mutton certainly do not make the richest 
flavoured broth; but they may be bought very cheap; 
and, if properly managed, either scrags of mutton or 
sheep’s heads make a very good famil y dinner. Two or 
three scrags of mutton, or two sheep’s heads, may be set 
on in a two gallon pot with soft water. When it boils 
skim it well ; then add six ounces of Scotch or pearl 
barley, or rice; let it boil an bour or more; then add 
eight or ten turnips, three or four carrots cut up, and four 
or five onions. Half an hour before serving, put in a few 
small suet dumplings, and, if approved, 4 little parsley 
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and marigold blossoms. In the whole, this broth should 
boil two hours and a half or three hours, in which time 
the liquor will have boiled away one third or nearly half. 
The knuckle of a shoulder of mutton answers well pre- 
pared in this manner. Serve the meat on a separate dish, 
and the broth, dumplings, and vegetables, all together in 
a large tureen. 


BROTH WITH CHOPS. 


Clear the fat from a neck or loin of mutton; cut as 
much as required into thin chops; put them in a stew- 
pan, with an onion or two, a-little salt, and cold water 
enough to cover them. As it comes to boil, skim well, 
and let it stew slowly from three quarters of an hour to 
an hour. Turnips may be boiled in the liquor, or boiled 
separately and mashed. Serve the broth and meat 
together. 


SCOTCH BARLEY SOUP. 


The meat may be either a shin of beef, a knuckle of 
veal, or part of a leg, or the knuckle of a shoulder of 
mutton; only observe, that beef will require an hour, or 
an hour and a half, longer to do than either of the other 
meats. Cover the meat with cold water; ten pounds of 
meat in a two-gallon pot; the pot may be nearly or quite 
filled. When it boils, skim it very clean, and add three 
quarters of a pound of Scotch barley nicely cleaned, and 
two or three large onions ; let it now simmer gently by 
the side for two hours (or in a stone pot closely covered 
In an oven, will answer as well). Then skim of all the 
fat, and put in two sticks of celery, and a turnip or two 
cut in small pieces, with a few carrots and button onions, 
if approved. Let it do again till the meat is perfectly 
tender, but do not suffer it to become ragged. Carefully 
lift it out with a slice, and keep it warm. Strain a quart 
of the broth from the herbs, and thicken for sauce to the 
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and tender; the bones of a knuckle of veal, and a few 
shanks of mutton broken; from these bones the marrow 
must be removed, or the ends of the bones stopped with 
paste to keep it in. Put tlie whole into a deep pan, with 
rather more water than is necessary to cover the meat, and 
over the top of the pan put a common pie crust. Bake it 
three hours; the meat and crust will then be thoroughly, 
and yet not overdone, and will furnish a good plain meal ; 
strain off the broth, and keep it in a cool place. If the 
cake of fat which settles over it is not disturbed, the broth 
will keep good several days. At the time of warning 
any desired flavour may be added. 

Very cheap and nourishing broth may be made entirely 
of mutton shanks, calf’s feet, or pig’s feet, or part of each. 
A larger quantity of water must be allowed, as they will 
require to boiled or baked at least five hours, The 
liquor will be a stiff jelly; and, if free from seasoning, 
will keep good nearly a week in favourable weather. All 
broth made of the gristly parts of an animal are some- 
what insipid, however rich ; on this account, the addition 
of a little lean beef or veal is an Improvement. A piece 
of bread toasted very brown both enriches the broth and 


improves its colour. i 


MUTTON BROTH. 


Scrags of mutton certainly do not make the richest 
flavoured broth ; but they may be bought very cheap; 
and, if properly managed, either scrags of mutton or 
sheep’s heads make a very good famil y dinner. Two or 
three scrags of mutton, or two sheep’s heads, may be set 
on in a two gallon pot with soft water. When it boils 
skim it well ; then add six ounces of Scotch or pearl 
barley, or rice; let it boil an bour or more; then add 
eight or ten turnips, three or four carrots cut up, and four 
or five onions. Half an hour before serving, put in a few 
small suet dumplings, and, if approved, 4 little parsley 
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and marigold blossoms. Ia the whole, this broth should 
boil two hours and a half or three hours, in which time 
the liquor will have boiled away one third or nearly half. 
The knuckle of a shoulder of mutton answers well pre- 
pared in this manner. Serve the meat on a separate dish, 
and the broth, dumplings, and vegetables, all together in 
a large tureen. 


BROTH WITH CHOPS. 


Clear the fat from a neck or loin of mutton; cut as 
much as required into thin chops; put them in a stew- 
pan, with an onion or two, a-little salt, and cold water 
enough to cover them. As it comes to boil, skim well, 
and let it stew slowly from three quarters of an hour to 
an hour. Turnips may be boiled in the liquor, or boiled 
separately and mashed. Serve the broth and meat 
together. 


SCOTCH BARLEY SOUP. 


The meat may be either a shin of beef, a knuckle of 
veal, or part of a leg, or the knuckle of a shoulder of 
mutton ; only observe, that beef will require an hour, or 
an hour and a half, longer to do than either of the other 
meats. Cover the meat with cold water; ten pounds of 
meat in a two-gallon pot; the pot may be nearly or quite 
filled. When it boils, skim it very clean, and add three 
quarters of a pound of Scotch barley nicely cleaned, and 
two or three large onions ; let it now simmer gently by 
the side for two hours (or in a stone pot closely covered 
in an oven, will answer as well). Then skim of all the 
fat, and put in two sticks of celery, and a turnip or two 
cut in small pieces, with a few carrots and button onions, 
if approved. Let it do again till the meat is perfectly 
tender, but do not suffer it to become ragged. Carefully 
lift it out with a slice, and keep it warm. Strain a quart 
of the broth from the herbs, and thicken for sauce to the 
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meat, with an ounce of flour, a bit of butter, a glass of 
port wine or catsup, or any other flavouring ingredient 
for variety. Pour this over the meat; to which may be 
added, if approved, pickled capers, gherkins, or walnuts, 
cut up. ‘This sauce is suitable for beef or mutton, but if 
the meat be veal, bechamel, or thickened white sauce, 
will be more suitable. This is made in the following 
mauner: instead of a quart of broth, take a pint each of 
broth and new milk: rub together an ounce of flour and 
butter, and stir them in when the broth and milk boil.. 
‘Season with salt, nutmeg, and the juice of half a lemon. 
When it is thoroughly mixed and smooth, finely beat the 
yolks of two eggs, with a spoonful or two of cream, and 
stir into the sauce near the fire, but it must not be suffered 
to boil or it will curdle ; or, instead of lemon-juice, mush- ~ 
room catsup may be used, or a few young’ mushrooms ; 
or, in short, any variety of flavour. Pour the sauce over 
the meat, and serve the broth in a tureen. 


KNUCKLE OF VEAL SOUP. 


To a knuckle of veal of six pounds weight allow half a 
pound of bacon; cut it in slices, and lay at the bottom 
of the stewpan, and then the veal, having the bone broken 
in several places: put cold water enough to cover it. 
When it boils and has been skimmed, add onions, celery. 
carrots, turnips, thyme, savoury; a dozen each of black 
pepper and allspice, and a few cloves; make it boil up 
with the vegetables ; then set aside to stew slowly for three 
or four hours; then take out the veal and bacon, and 
strain the soup. Let the soup so far cool, that the fat 
may be removed; then pour it free from sediment into 
the stewpan. Take off the meat and gristles of the veal, 
and cut them with the bacon into mouthfuls ; put them 
into the soup to warm through, and then serve. If thick- 
ened soup is preferred, it may be done by stirring three 
table-spoonsful of the fat with four of flour, which mix by 
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degrees into the soup, and simmer till quite smooth. 
Catsup, curry, or other additions at pleasure. 


FISH BROTH 


Is nourishing, and easy of digestion. —Thick skinned 
fish, and those which have glutinons jelly-like substances 
are the best. As eels are boiled in a small quantity of 
water, the liquor is good broth without any addition; or 
a little of the liquor in which turbot or cod has been 
boiled, boiled again with the bones of the fish. If made 
on purpose, small eels or grigs, or any kind of flat fish, 
as soles, plaice, flounders, or dabs; or the finny parts of 
cod will answer well for the purpose. A pound of fish 
may be set on in three pints of water, with an onion, a 
few peppercorns, and a large handful of parsley, and boil 
till reduced half; a spoonful of vinegar inay be added, or 
one of catsup, if not for a sick person. 


SCOTCH BROWSE OR CROWDY. 


Take half a pint of toasted oatmeal, 7. e. dried before 
the fire and frequently turned, till the whole is perfectly 
dry, and of a light brown. Dip a ladleful of boiling 
liquor in which fat meat has been boiled; stir it briskly 
to the oatmeal, still adding more liquor till it is brought 
to the thickness desired, which is about that of stiff batter. 
If the meat were not salt, a little salt and pepper may be 
added. Kale browse is the same thing, but with the addi- 
tion of greens cut small, and boiled in the liquor. 


COCK-A-LEEKY SOUP. 


Take a scrag of mutton or small knuckle of veal, and 

a large fowl (it is the best way of dressing one that has 

lived too long) with three or four large leeks cut in pieces 

of half an inch long, Simmer in three quarts of good 
P 
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broth for an hour. Then season with pepper and salt, 
and add as many more leeks: let it boil three quarters of 
an hour longer, and serve all together. The object of 
putting in the leeks at two different times, is, that the 
first may be boiled to a pulp and thicken the soup, while 
the others retain their form and substance. 


HOTCH-POTCH. 


This dish is composed of mutton or lamb chops stewed 
in good gravy, with the addition of almost every variety 
of vegetables. For a summer hotch-potch, young turnips, 
carrots, onions, asparagus, green peas, spinach, lettuce, 
and parsley ; a winter hotch-potch, must serve with old 
carrots, cut small or grated; full grown turnips, cut 
small; onions and celery sliced: and dried peas; the 
green or blue sort are preferred on account of their colour. 
Dried peas will require much longer boiling than either 
meat or green vegetables. Put them in the liquor per- 
fectly boiling, and let them boil an hour or more before 
adding the meat and other vegetables. As to the propor-_ 
tious, four pounds of meat to a gallon of stock or broth, 
and two quarts of vegetables. The meat and vegetables 
may be allowed two hours and a half slow boiling, with 
the lid on; but if green peas or asparagus tops are 
among the vegetables, it is usual to keep out half or nearly 
all of them ull within half an hour of serving; then let 
them boil briskly till tender. Season with pepper and 
salt; serve all together. 


PEASE SOUP. 


or the basis of this take the liquor in which meat has 
been boiled; if two or three joints in succession so much 
the better; but be sure that it is not too salt: if it be, 
take part liquor and part water, and enrich it by the 
addition of a little fresh meat, or bones of beef, veal, or 
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mutton. ‘The feet, hocks, and ears of a bacon hog make 
excellent soup, and may be served in the tureen. They 
should be very slightly salted for two or three days, and 
boiled in fresh liquor, either that which has boiled fresh 
meat, or water. ‘lhe quantity of dry peas required will 
be, to a gallon of liquor a quart of split peas, two 
quarts of whole peas, or a pint and a half of pea-flour; 
the first-mentioned is preferable. Either whole or split 
peas to be put in when ihe liquor is perfectly boiling, 
and will require from two to three hours boiling. Pea- 
flour must be mixed smooth with a little cold broth, and 
stirred into the boiling mass; three quarters of an hour 
boiling will be sufficient. The vegetables to be added are 
celery, onions or leeks, carrots, turnips, parsley, and 
mint. Some people like the soup strained ; others like the 
substance of the peas and other vegetables. In the for- 
mer case, the vegetables may be added with the peas as 
soon as the liquor boils, and, at the time of serving, strain 
through a colander. If the vegetables are to be eaten, be 
very careful to remove all outside specky leaves, and cut 
them up neatly. The celery, turnips, carrots, and onions 
may then boil an hour or rather more; but the parsley 
and mint (which should be chopped fine) will not require 
more than twenty minutes; at the same time season with 
a Jittle peper and salt, if required. Serve with bread 
either toasted or fried, cut in small squares, and dried 
mint rubbed to a powder. When celery or parsley can- 
not be had, the seeds bruised well answers the purpose ; 
half a drachm of celery seed and a quarter as much parsley. 


GREEN PEASE SOUP. 


The most simple way of preparing this soup is perhaps 
the best. Shell half a peck of green peas, and well 
wash the shells; let them boil half an hour in the liquor 
in which veal, lamb, mutton, or fowls have been previ- 
ously boiled. ‘Then strain off the pea-shells, boil up the 
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liquor again, and then put in the peas, with a little salt, 
a dozen or more young carrots, a handful of young oni- 
ons, the hearts of six or eight young lettuces cut small, 
and a small handful of parsley. Let it boil fast for half 
an hour, then serve. 

If thickened green pease soup is required, shell a peck 
of peas, separating a pint of the youngest ; boil the old 
peas till they will pulp through a colander. Having 
done this, stir the pulp into three quarts of broth, either 
of veal, mutton, or chicken, but without any flavour of 
herbs or spices. Cover the vessel close, and let it simmer 
for an hour ; then add a tea-cupful of bread crumbs, and 
let it boil a few minutes. Have the pint of young peas 
boiled separately, stir them into the soup, and serve. 
Season with salt and sugar. Put half an ounce of butter 
in the tureen, and pour the soup upon it. Some people 
like the addition of fried cucumber slices. They are to 
be sliced thin as for eating; remove the seeds: drain them 
a few minutes on a cloth; then flour and fry in butter. 
Put them in the tureen the moment before the soup goes 
to table. 


CARROT SOUP. 


For this purpose the large Sandwich carrots are the 
best; only the red outside part is to be used. To two 
quarts of plain broth (or liquor in which the bones of roast 
meat have been stewed,) put the red part of six or seven 
large carrots scraped clean and sliced thin, also one head 
of celery and a large onion or two cut in thin slices: cover 
the stewpan close, and let ‘it simmer two hours, or more, 
ull the carrots are soft enough to rub through a hair sieve 
or colander. Having done this, return the pulp to the 
stew pan, with as much more broth as will bring it to 
the thickness of pease soup; stir it together. When 
it boils throw in a tea-cupful of bread crumbs; let it 
boil a few minutes, season with salt and pepper; and 
serve. 
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A RICHER CARROT SOUP. 


Slice thin the carrots, onions, and celery, as above, and 
fry them in butter: when they become brown, and have 
absorbed the butter, add the broth to them by degrees, 
and simmer altogether, till it is thick and willrub through 
a sieve or colander, if required, or till the vegetables and 
broth have completely mixed into a pulp. Season with 
salt and cayenne. , 


TURNIP AND PARSNIP SOUP 


May be made according to either of the above recipes. 


ASPARAGUS SOUP. 


Ts made of the tops of asparagus, in the same manner 
as green pease. In two quarts of broth, boil a pint of 
asparagus tops till the whole will pulp; return the thicken- 
ed liquor to the stewpan, and, when it boils, put in nearly 
a pint more tops, with a little salt and sugar, and a little 
young parsley. They will take twenty or twenty-five 
minutes, when the soup is ready. 


HARICOT SOUP. 


The haricot is the full grown seed of the French beans, 
and may be used either green or dry; if green, the soup 
may be made in the same manner with green peas of 
asparagus soup, but will require rather longer boiling, 
and an ounce of butter to be stirred into the stewpan 
just before serving. If dry, proceed in the same manner 
as for old pease soup, and with the addition of carrots, 
onions, or leeks, celery, and turnips. Some people like, 
and others as much dislike, a bit of bacon boiled in the 
soup. 3 
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SOUP OF GOURD. 


Vegetable marrow, or rhubarb stalks.—As these soups 
are all prepared in the same manner, it is needless to give. 
separate recipes. The rhubarb stalks must be skinned 
and cut in pieces an inch and a half or two inches long, 
as for a pie. The gourds and vegetable marrow cut jn 
thin slices, but need not be skinned. Add, to whichever 
it may be, two or three onions and a carrot sliced, an 
ounce of lean ham, cut thin, and an ounce of butter: 
shake them over a slow fire till the fruit is brown and the 
butter absorbed ; then season with salt and cayenne, and 
add by degrees two quarts of gravy. Boil till quite 
tender; then add two or three ounces of bread-crumbs ; 
Jet it boil ten minutes or a quarter of an hour, and rub 
through a colander or tamis. Make the soup quite hot, 
and serve with fried or toasted bread, which is generally 
put in the tureen. 


SOUP MAIGRE. 


The only difference between this and any other ve- 
getable soup is this, it is enriched with butter, not with 
meat liquor. Part of the vegetables are pulped off, and 
part served up. When this is to be done, the outside 
and inferior parts of the celery and onions answer quite as 
well for the first boiling, and reserve the more tender parts 
to cut.up for the last: the yellow inside of carrots for the 
first doing, and the outside red for the last. In this 
manner divide two or three heads of celery, four or five 
Jarge onions, two large carrots, and three or four moderate 
sized turnips, two young lettuces, a handful of spinach 
leaves, a little sorrel. Cut the worst half of the vegeta- 
bles into small pieces, and put them in a stewpan with 
three ounces of butter. Let them fry till the vegetables 
are browned and the butter absorbed. Meanwhile, if 
green peas are in season, boil a pint or more as for eating ; 
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strain the liquor in which they were boiled in the stew- 
pan, adding as much boiling water as would make up a 
a gallon: when it boils fast, skim it close, and put in half 
the top crust of a half-quartern loaf and two dozen each 
of black pepper and allspice, with two or three blades of 
mace: let it simmer ‘gently for an hour and a half, then 
stand aside for a quarter of an hour, and strain it off very 
gently, so as not to disturb the sediment at the bottom of 
the stewpan ; which clean. When the soup has stood two 
hours or more, to settle, pour it back again, avoiding to 
disturb any sediment, if any should have escaped the 
first straining. Meanwhile, cut small the remainder of 
the vegetables, and boil them in water five minutes, then 
drain, and when the soup again boils, add them to it, and 
let it simmer till they are tender, which will be about 
three quarters of an hour. Season with salt and cayenne, 
and a table-spoonful of catsup. 


TOMATA SOUP. 


Take two quarts of ripe tomatas, one carrot, one head 
of celery, three or four slices of beet root, and three large 
onions, all sliced; put them in a stewpan with half a 
pound of butter; let them fry together some time, keep- 
ing the pan shaken one way; then add half a pint of 
good gravy, and let the whole simmer together till the 
vegetables are tender and will pulp through a colander or 
tamis. Simmer the pulp with three pints more of gravy, 
and season with salt and cayenne. 


FISH SOUP. 


Score two onions, and fry them in two ounces of butter 
in a stewpan: cut in pieces three pounds of unskinned 
eels, soles, or plaice (the heads and tails, keeping the 
prime middle part for frying); put the pieces of fish to 
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the butter and onions; shake them over the fire a few 
minutes, then add three quarts of boiling water, and 
cover up. When it boils, skim carefully, and put in a 
bundle of green parsley, savory, and lemon thyme, with 
a few berries of black pepper and allspice. Let it boil 
gently for two hours; then strain? Put the soup in a 
clean stewpan, and thicken it with three ounces of butter 
rubbed in flour. Meanwhile, fry the middle pieces of 
the fish, which should be cut up about two. inches, or 
rather less, and, ten minutes before serving, put them 
into the soup with fish forcemeat balls. 


LOBSTER SOUP. 


For this purpose, choose three or four fine lobsters, 
full of spawn and coral. Carefully pick out all the meat ; 
cut it up in pieces as big as a nut; with part make some 
forcemeat balls; beat the soft meat and coral in a mortar 
with a bit of butter, and, by degrees, add to it a pint of 
thick cream, a large tea-spoonful of flour, and a good 
seasoning of nutmeg. Meanwhile, remove from the claws — 
and head all the brown juicy parts, and the bag (or what 
is called the lady). Beat the shells and small claws in 
a mortar; then boil them twenty minutes in three quarts 
of good veal or chicken broth, with the crumb of a French 
roll. Strain the liquor, and return it to the stewpan with 
the meat of the lobsters, forcemeat balls, cream, &c. 
Let it simmer very gently for ten minutes; it should not 
boil, or the colour will be injured. When in the tureen, 
add a spoonful of essence of anchovy, the juice of a 
lemon, a little cayenne, and a little salt if required. 

N.B. Some cooks add, in boiling the broth and shells, 
an onion or two, a bunch of sweet herbs, pepper, salt, 
anchovies, and lemon-peel; but these various flavours 
destroy that of the lobster; and it is decidedly preferable 
in the more simple form here given. 
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OYSTER SOUP 


Is made with broth of mutton or veal, either simple or 
flavoured with onions, mace, and pepper. Beard the 
oysters ; simmer the beards a few minutes in the broth, 
then strain, and add the oysters with their liquor, a good 
piece of butter rolled in flour, seasoned with nutmeg and 
cayenne; and, to a hundred of oysters, half a pint of 
rich cream; simmer gently for ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour. The juice of a lemon may be added in the 
tureen. A French roll should be put in the soup, five or 
six minutes before it is taken up. When swollen, take it 
out carefully, with a slice, put it in the tureen, and pour 
the soup upon it. 


OX HEAD SOUP. 


Soak and clean as directed. Set it on with cold water 
enough to cover it. When it boils, skim it very closely : 
then put in a head of celery, two carrots, two turnips, 
two or three large onions, a bundle of sweet herbs, and 
about two dozen berries each of allspice and black pep- 
per. Cover close, and stew over a slow fire. When it 
boils, again skim ; and let it stew gently, with the lid 
close for three hours; take the head on toa dish, and 
strain the gravy into a deep pan. All this should be 
done the day before it is wanted to be used. When quite 
cold, cut up the meat as for a hash. If the soup is to be 
clear, nothing now remains but to simmer gently, for 
half an hour, the meat with two quarts of the soup, and 
salt to taste. If it is to be thickened, do it with two 
ounces of butter and what flour it will take up, and season 
the above quantity with cayenne pepper, a glass of wine, 
or a table-spoonful of brandy, with the addition of any 
other flavouring ingredient that may be desired. The 
remainder of the gravy will keep two or three days, and 
may then be thickened as above, or served as gravy soup, 
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with the addition of two carrots, and two or three turnips, 
boiled Separately, cut up in small pieces,. and warmed in 
the soup. 


OX TAIL SOUP. 


Get three or four ox tails, divided at the joints. Wash, 
soak, and clean them very nicely. Then set them on 
with a quart of cold water for each tail. Skim carefully 
as long as any scum rises: then add, for each tail, an 
onion, and eight or ten corns each of black pepper and 
allspice. Cover close, and simmer slowly till the meat 
becomes sufficiently tender easily to leave the bones ; but 
not to let it become ragged and drop off. Take out the 
tails, Scrape off the meat, and cut it small; skim the 
broth and strain it through a sieve or tamis. If it is to 
be thickened, proceed as directed in the last recipe; or, 
instead of butter, the flour may be kneaded with two 
table-spoonsful of the fat from ‘the broth: mix it well 
with the whole, and let it simmer another half hour. If 
not perfectly smooth, it must be again strained; then 
put in the meat, with a glass of wine, a table-spoonful of 
mushroom catsup, a little cayenne, and salt to taste. 
Simmer a few minutes, and serve. Or, instead of thick- 
ening the soup, the meat may be merely returned to the 
gravy and warmed, with or without the addition of carrots 
and turnips as above. 


OX HEEL SOUP. 


Get three or four ox heels that have been partially 
boiled. The people at the tripe shops, if directed, will 
let you have them when they are merely scalded, or when 
they have boiled an hour, or when thoroughly done ;— 
it makes no difference to them. They will also if asked, 
give a quart or two of the liquor in which they were 
boiled, which is much better than water. For soup, it is 
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better to get the heels when they have boiled an hour. 
To each heel allow a quart of water or liquor (as above, 
or that which has boiled any kind of fresh meat), an 
onion, an eschalot, a turnip, the red part of half a large 
carrot, all cut small, and a bundle of sweet herbs. Cover 
very close, and let it simmer very slowly, for several hours ; 
from time to time removing the fat as it rises. When 
the meat is perfectly tender, and will easily separate from 
the bones, take out the heels and strain the soup ; cut up 
the meat and return it to the soup, which is to be thick- 
ened with four and butter. Add also the rind of a lemon, 
shaved thin, and two bay leaves, which remove when it 
has simmered half an hour. Then add the juice of a 
lemon, a glass of wine, and a table-spoonful of mushroom 
catsup. 

N.B. A pound or more of tripe, cut into mouthsful, is 
sometimes added to the above. If already boiled, it will 
only require the last simmering of half an hour or 
rather more, with the meat of the heels. 

To either of the three foregoing articles may be added 
six ounces of boiled rice. 


SHIN OR LEG OF BEEF SOUP OR RAGOUT. 


Have the bone sawed in three or four pieces, and the 
marrow either taken out or stopped with paste. Cover 
with cold water, and having skimmed it clean, add onions, 
carrot, celery, sweet herbs, and spice. Let the whole stew 
very gently three hours and a half or four hours. Mean- 
while, cut up the red part of two or three carrots, two or 
three turnips, peel two dozen button onions, boil them 
and drain them dry ; as the onions and turnips should re- 
tain their shape, and the carrots require longer to boil, 
they ought to be put in a quarter of an hour earlier. Do 
not let them be overdone. When the meat is quite ten- 
der, take it out with a slice, and strain the soup. Thicken 
the soup with a small tea-cupful of flour, mixed either 
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with a little butter or the fat of the soup. Stir this well 
in till it boils and is perfectly smooth ; if not, it must bé 
strained * through a tamis and carefully skimmed, and 
then returned to warm the vegetables. ‘The meat may be 
served whole, or scraped from the bones and cut in pieces. 
Season the soup with pepper, salt, and a wine glass each 
of port wine and mushroom catsup, and pour over the 
meat; or, if necessary, put the meat in the stewpan to 
warn. Serve altogether, Curry may be added, if ap- 
proved, also forcemeat balls. 


GIBLET SOUP, 


(The most economical way.)—Take a pound or two of 
beef skirts, or knuckle of veal ; cut it in pieces of two or 
three inches square; a set of goose giblets, or four sets 
of duck giblets, or the head, neck, and feet of a turkey 
or two, or of six or eight fowls; all of these are good, 
either separately or together. Clean them very thoroughly, 
split the heads, cut the gizzards across, and crack the 
pinion and feet bones. Put all together into a stewpan 
with an ounce of butter ; two or three onions sliced; the 
red part of two or three carrots cut up, and a clove or 
two of eschalot. Shake it over a clear slow fire a few 
minutes to draw the gravy. Then add of water or broth 
enough to cover the whole. Let it simmer together two 
hours or more ; then season with pepper and salt, and a 
large spoonful of catsup, and serve all together. It may 
be thickened with rice or barley, which should be added 
as soon as it boils, 


A MORE EXPENSIVE WAY. 


Prepare the giblets as above, and set them on with good 


* A good cook will not want to strain her soups half so often as is Fein | 
directed, and yet will always send them to table perfectly smooth and clear. 
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gravy, enough to cover them; tie in a muslin bag an 
onion or two, a small bundle of sweet herbs, a few leaves 
of sweet basil, and about twenty corns each of allspice and 
black pepper. Let it simmer till the giblets are tender ; 
then take them out, and cover up close while you thicken 
the gravy; remove also the bags of spice and herbs. 
Have ready some forcemeat balls, or the following.— 
When the livers are sufficiently done to shred fine, take 
them out or part of them : pound them fine with half their 
weight in butter, and the yolks of three hard boiled eggs. 
Season with salt, cayenne, nutmeg, sage and onions scald- 
ed and chopped very fine; also a leaf or two of sweet 
basil. Mix with half a tea-cupful of bread crumbs; wet 
with the yolk of a raw egg, and make up into balls with 
a little four. Having removed the giblets, thicken the 
soup with butter and flour, and when it boils add the 
balls; let them simmer a quarter of an hour; then adda 
glass of wine, a large table-spoonful of catsup, and the 
juice of half a Seville orange or lemon. Put in the 
giblets to warm through, and it is ready. 


CURRY OR MULLIGATAWNEY SOUP. 


This may be made of a breast of veal, or fowls, or 
rabbits; cut up the meat or poultry in pieces of about 
two inches long and half the width. Fry them in butter - 
with four large onions sliced; when nicely browned add 
as much good gravy as will rather more than cover them, 
with a bruised eschalot or two. Let it simmer half an 
hour or rather more: then mix two spoonsful of curry, 
with an equal quantity of flour. Season high with cay- 
enne, and a tea-spoonful of salt. Mix very smooth with 
cold broth or cream. Stir it into the soup, and let the 
whole stew gently till the meat is tender. Just before 
serving, a little juice of Seville orange or lemon may be 
added. Rice may be added or omitted at pleasure. 
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HARE SOUP. 


(The best use to which to put an old hare.) Cut off 
the legs and shoulders, and divide the body crossways 
into three or four parts. Cut the kidneys, heart, and 
lights to pieces; they are never eaten, but serve to en- 
rich the gravy. Black pepper and allspice, a blade or 
two of mace, and five or six cloves, a large onion or two, 
one carrot cut up, a bay leaf and a bundle of sweet herbs; 
three quarts of water or weak broth. Simmer gently for 
three hours. This may be done either ina stewpan, by 
the fire, or in an earthen pot in an oven. When the meat 
is quite tender, take off the best of it, that is, the back 
and upper part of the legs ; cut these into mouthsful, and 
lay it aside ; scrape off the rest of the mat; clear it from 
skin and sinews; chop it fine, and then pound it ina 
mortar with an ounce of butter, and two or three table- 
spoonsful of flour ; mix it smooth with a little of the gravy, 
and then stir it to the rest; let it simmer gently for half 
an hour, skimming it well. Then strain through a tamis, 
and return to the stewpan with the meat, anda dozen 
anda half, or two dozen, of forcemeat balls; and to each 
quart of soup a wine glass of port wine, a table-spoonful 
of currant jelly, and a salt spoonful of salt. When the 
balls are done all is ready. 


GAME SOUP. 


Cold game, especially partridges and pheasants, make 
an excellent soup in the following way. Chop fine the 
best of the meat, and pound it in a mortar, with a bit of 
butter ; break the bones, and stew them (in broth, if you 
have it), tomake gravy. In the gravy boil six or seven 
turnips, and a large onion; when thoroughly done, squeeze 
them through a tamis to the pounded meat. Season with 
cayenne, nutmeg, and salt, and add by degrees the whole 
of the gravy; stand it in the stewpan on the side, but 
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do not let it boil. Beat very finely the yolks of six eggs, 
with half a pint of cream. As the soup is just coming to 
boil, stir in the eggs and cream; it will soon thicken, 
but must not come to boil, or it will curdle. 


MOCK TURTLE SOUP. 


Take a scalded calves head with the skin, split it down 
the middle, take out the brains, boil it a quarter of an 
hour, then put it into cold water, be very particular to 
remove any scum, or blood, which may settle: take the 
meat from the bone as whole as possible, and cut it in 
small pieces about an inch square; put it im a large 
copper stewpan, well tinned, and dry; putin half a pound 
of good butter, put it on a very clear fire, and melt the 
butter, then mix half a pound of fine flour gradually with 
the butter, and keep it stirring very fast till it is a fine 
light brown. Take a small bunch of sweet herbs and 
chop very fine with a large onion, put your meat with 
them into your pan, take some of the broth the head was 
scalded in, strain it through a cloth, and mix with the 
meat and herbs, gradually, till the meat is covered with 
the broth; take care it does not stick to the bottom of the 
pan: put it on the fire, and keep stirring till it boils; re- 
move carefully any scum or fat, then add pepper, salt, as 
much cayenne pepper as will Jay on a shilling, let it sim- 
mer gently half an hour, or till moderately tender, then 
add a pint of Maderia wine, let it boil about five minutes; - 
if it requires more pepper oy salt, add it according to your 
taste. Add the juice of a lemon just before sending to 
table. The tongue cut in pieces to stew with the meat, 
also a pound of lean ham, or bacon, which must be taken 
out as it does not look well in the soup. You must have 
the yolks of eggs boiled hard, which is a great improve- 
ment. 


ANOTHER MOCK TURTLE SOUP. 


Get a fine fat calf’s head with the skin on; for this 
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purpose it must be expressly ordered a day or two before. 
Direct the butcher to be very careful in splitting it not to 
splinter the bones. Take out the brains, and soak the 
head for an hour in spring water. The brains will do to 
make cakes. When the head is perfectly free from all 
bloody settlings, lay it in a stewpan,* with cold water 
enough to cover it, and half a gallon more; as it comes 
to boil, the scum must be constantly removed. Let it 
boil full an hour, and then take out the head ; set it by to 
cool, and add to the liquor the meat necessary to enrich 
it; which will be about ten pounds, part beef and part 
veal; say a knuckle of veal and a shin of beef, amount- 
ing together to at least that weight. As the head becomes 
cool, cut off all the meat and tongue; cut it up into 
mouthfuls, and set it away in a covered dish. Return 
the bones and trimmings to the liquor, skim clean, and 
cover close. Let it boil five hours ; then strain the liquor ; 
(the gravy meat will do for potting, indeed it has been 
shrewdly observed, that mock turtle and potted beef al- 
ways come in season together.) If the gravy appears to 
be more than the soup will require, a quart or two had 
better be cooled separately, as it keeps so much better if 
the fat at top is left undisturbed. This is as far as you 
can proceed for one day. Next morning, put in the stew- 
pan twelve ounces of onions sliced, and four ounces of 
green sage lightly chopped, with half a pound of fresh 
butter ; let these fry gently for one hour ; carefully avoid- 
ing a heat that would scorch them. Take off the fat from 
the top of the gravy, and mix with a little of it half a 
pound of fine flour; stir this to the onions and butter, 
and then gradually add gravy, till it brings it to the thick- 
ness of cream; add the rind of a lemon shaved thin, half 
an ounce of black pepper, and a quarter of an ounce of 
allspice, both very finely ground, with salt to taste. Let 


* For such a purpose as this nothing answers better than a large copper 
pot hung asa copper; it is so much easier to manage the fire and keep it at a 
regular heat, than over a kitchen fire. 
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it simmer very gently for an hour and a half; then strain 
through a hair sieve. It must not be rubbed through the 
sieve, lest any sediment should pass; but knock the sides 
of the sieve, and all will pass that would be clear. Put 
the gravy and meat of the head into a clean stewpan, 
allowing to each gallon of soup half a pint of wine, ma- 
deira or sherry, two table-spoonsful of lemon juice, two 
of mushroom catsup, and one of essence of anchovy ; a 
tea-spoonful of curry powder, or a quarter of a drachm of 
cayenne. Stir it frequently to prevent sticking to the 
bottom of the pan; a veal sweetbread scalded, fried, and 
cut up in slices, should be put in a few minutes to warm. 
Let the whole simmer very gently for five mimutes; it is 
then ready for the tureen. Brain cakes, egg balls, and 
forcemeat balls, (or, as preferred by some, balls made of 
crumbs of bread, butter, egg, sage, and onion: a dozen 
or eighteen of each should be fried, and put in the tureen. 

A very good imitation of the above, at less trouble and 
expense.—A cow heel, a pound and a half of beef skirt, 
an ounce of lean ham or bacon, the red part of a large 
carrot, a large onion, two eschalots, or a clove of garlic, 
a few sprigs of parsley, and a few leaves of green basil; 
one sprig each of knotted marjoram, winter savoury and 
lemon thyme; four or five cloves, and four times as many 
black pepper and allspice; one ounce of butter, and 
half a pint of cold water or broth. Set it over a slow 
clear fire; let it boil gently for a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes, till the meat is browned, and the liquor 
nearly absorbed. Then add as much boiling broth or wa- 
ter as will make up two quarts. Let it simmer very gently 
for an hour and a half, by which time the beef will be 
tender, which take out; then simmer again till the cow- 
heel is tender. Take it out, and strain the gravy; cut 
the beef into mouthsful, and the meat of the heel ; mean- 
while set on the gravy again, with a pound of double tripe 
cut in pieces an inch square; or a bit of the thin flanky 
part of spring of pork, or of veal cutlet, or part of all; 
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when it boils, skim it well, and thicken it with flour and 
butter, and let it simmer half an hour longer ; then return 
the beef and meat of the heel, with a table-spoonful of 
catsup, a glass of sherry wine, a tea-spoonful of salt, half 
as much pepper, or a less quantity of cayenne, and a 
little nutmeg; let all simmer together for five minutes ; 
add forcemeat or egg balls as above. 


PORTABLE SOUP. 


For this purpose the meat should be as fresh as possible. 
Nothing answers better than a shin of beef: but any 
trimmings of fresh meat, poultry, or game, may be used 
together with it, and the liquor that has boiled a leg of 
mutton or a knuckle of veal. A digester is the best 
vessel for preparing this article. If you have not one, a 
common stewpot will do; but it must be kept as closely 
covered as possible. Just cover the meat with cold liquor, 
and let it come very slowly to boil. It should occupy at 
least an hour ; carefully skim it, and throw ina little cold 
water occasionally to throw up the scum; but do not put 
any salt. When no more scum rises, again close the pot, 
and let it boil for eight or ten hours. Then strain it 
through a hair sieve into a stone pan, and set it where it 
will cool quickly. (The meat, when drained, will serve 
for potting.) Next day remove every particle of fat from 
the top, and put the gravy in a well tinned copper stew- 
pan, taking great care that no sediment is returned ; add 
two drachms of whole black pepper, and let it boil briskly 
with the lid off, over a quick fire. It any scum arises, re- 
move it. When it becomes very thick, and is reduced 
to about a quart, put it into a smaller stewpan ; set it 
over a gentler fire, and let it simmer till reduced to the 
consistence of a very thick syrup. It must now be watched 
every moment. ‘Take out a few drops on a cold spoon 
or plate; if it soon sets in a stiff jelly, it is done enough. 
If not, boil it a little longer till it does. Have ready 
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some small pots with lids such as are used for potting 
meat; or it may be poured out on a large flat dish, so as 
to be a quarter of an inch deep. When cold, turn it out, 
and with a paste cutter, cut into squares of half an ounce 
or an ounce each. Or pour it into the round part of 
basins or cups turned upside down. Put them in a warm 
room, and turn them frequently for eight or ten days, 
when they will be thoroughly dried, and hardened like 
glue. ‘Then keep them in a tin box or glass case in a 
dry place, and they will keep for years. If at any time 
the surface appears mouldy, wipe it off. The taste does 
not penetrate the mass. The chief use of this article is 
in country places, or at sea, where fresh meat cannot 
readily be obtained. A basin of broth, soup, or gravy, 
of any strength, may be obtained in five minutes by dis- 
solving one or more of the cakes in boiling water; any 
flavouring ingredient can be added at pleasure. 


IRISH STEW. 


Take two pounds of potatos; peel, slice, and parboil ; 
and throw away the liquor.* Two pounds of mutton 
chops, either from the loin or neck ; part of the fat should 
be trimmed off, and leave two pounds still; six large 
onions sliced, and a slice of ham or lean bacon ; a spoontul 
of pepper, and two of salt. This stew may be done ina 
stewpan over the fire, or in a baker's oven, in a closely 
covered earthen pot. First put a layer of potatoes, then a 
layer of meat and onions, sprinkling the seasoning ; then 
a layer of potatos, and again of meat, onions, and season- 
ing; the top layer should be potatos, and the vessel 
should be quite full. Then put half a pint of good broth 
or gravy, and a spoonful of mushroom catsup. Let the 


whole stew slowly for an hour and a half. Be very care- 
ful that it does not burn. 


* This is not usually directed; but we maintain; that potato liquor is 
decidedly unwholesome. 
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ANOTHER WAY IN A MOULD TO TURN OUT, 


Take the chops as above; season well with salt and 
pepper; and fry a few minutes with the sliced onions, | 
Meanwhile boil the potatos and mash them ; season them 
also with pepper and salt ; an ounce of butter, and an egg 
finely beaten; make them into a stiff paste; butter the 
tin mould; line with potato; then put in the mutton, 
onions, and what gravy is about them; fill up with potatos, 
and bake for half an hour. Turn it out; make a hole in 
the top, and pour in a quarter of a pint of good gravy. 


WHITE SOUP, 


The basis of all white soups is the broth or liquor in 
which white meats have been boiled. Veal, lamb, mutton, 
fowls, turkey, callt’s feet, &c.; if two of these articles have 
been boiled in succession, all the better ; or the bones, &¢ 
of fowls boiled down in the liquor. A block-tin saue 
pan is the best for this purpose; a bit of lean ham im. 
proves the flavour; or a small quantity of the jelly which 
drops from a fresh-dressed ham. An onion is generally 
admitted for flavour, but strained off. White pepper and 
nutmeg are preferred for seasoning; and white-wine and 
lemon-peel or juice for flavouring, rather than catsup; the 
thickenings are usually mixed with milk or cream 3 and 
oysters are preferred before anchovies; in a word, the 
object is to get a good soup without sacrificing delicacy of 
colour. The thickenings are either rice, vermicelli, mac- 
caroni, or almonds, with eggs, milk, and cream, Rice 
is to be prepared by first washing in several waters; then 
boil in a small quantity of white stock; as it sucks it up, 
add a little and a little more till the rice is perfectly tender 
and swollen, and the soup of a proper thickness, the rice 
being distributed through the whole. A quarter of a 
pound of rice will thicken two quarts of soup. Ground 
_ rice should be mixed to a soft paste with cream or milk, 
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and stirred into the boiling soup. The moment it thickens 
it is done; a quarter of a pound of ground rice will thicken 
two quarts of soup. Vermicelli requires but a few minutes 
boiling, from six to ten minutes; two ounces will thicken 
two quarts of soup. Maccaroni requires at least an hour 
boiling; it should be first soaked in cold water. Al- 
monds must be blanched, that is, dipped in boiling water 
to loosen the brown skins, then peeled, and pounded ina 
mortar with a little cream. A quarter of a pound of al- 
monds will thicken two quarts of soup. They must be 
beaten to a perfect paste with the cream, and then stirred 
into the boiling soup. The yolks of eggs must be beaten 
very fine, and mixed with an equal quantity of cream. 
Three or four eggs will thicken two quarts of soup. Pour 
to the eggs and cream a little of the boiling soup; mix it 
thoroughly, and then put into the rest of the soup. Stir 
it one way till it thickens, but take care that it does not 
doil, or it will be sure to curdle. 

N.B. Eggs and cream may accompany either of the 
other thickenings. Turnips, celery, and onions are fre- 
quently used in white soups. They must be sliced or cut 
in small squares, and stewed in white stock till perfectly 
tender. The soup may then be thickened with an ounce 
or more of butter rolled in arrow-root, or ground rice, as 
much as it can be made to take up; then mix it with half 
a pint of cream, and stir it to the whole. The soup is 
then called turnip, onion, or celery soup, according to 
the vegetables employed. For every kind of white soup, 
a French roll should be put into the tureen, and the soup 
poured over it; or the crumb of two French rolls may be 
thrown into the boiling soup; but after this it must not 
be stirred, but should continue to boil till the rolls have 
dissolved to a pap, and thickened the whole mass. 

The white meat of chicken, rabbit, or veal, is some- 
times pounded in a mortar, with a little butter for thick- 
ening white soup. 

After these copious general directions for white soups, 
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it 1s scarcely necessary to give particular examples; one | 
will suffice :—supposing no stock is at hand to begin with 

—Take a knuckle of veal from which most of the lean 
meat has been cut, a scrag of mutton or veal, and two or 

three mutton shanks, or porker’s feet; a rasher or two of. 
Jean ham or gammon; two good sized onions; a strip of | 
lemon rind shaved thin; a bunch of sweet herbs, or rather — 
a few leaves of fresh basil, a sprig each of winter savoury — 
and knotted marjoram, and three or four of parsley ; two 
or three blades of mace, and a large tea-spoonful of white 
pepper. Pour on this three quarts of boiling water, and let 
it stand aside for an hour, the lid of the saucepan (block 
tin) closely shut; then set it on to boil, and let it boil till 
the meat drops to pieces; then strain off. Next day, re- 
move the fat from the top of the jelly, and put it back to 
the sacepan quite clear from sediment. If maccaroni is 
to be used, it must be put in as soon as the soup boils, 
and simmer an hour before the other thickening is added; 
but if vermicelli, it may be added with the other thicken- 
ing, which prepare as follows:—Blanch a quarter of a 
pound of sweet almonds, and pound them to a paste, with 
a spoonful of cold water to prevent their oiling. Mince 
and pound also the white of a fowl or two (either roasted 
or boiled,) and rub together the meat, almonds, and a 
pint of cream, and astlice of dressed veal; or if not meat, 
beat the yellow of four eggs and mix with part of the 
cream; the remainder mix with the almonds; flavour 
with a little nutmeg or mace in the finest powder. The 
almonds, cream, and meat may be added to the soup, and 
suffered to simmer a minute or two, stirring all the while; 
but if eggs are added, they must only be stirred in, and 
not allowed to boil. If no eggs, almonds, or meat are 
used, a pint of oysters and their liquor may be added, 
with an ounce and a half of butter rolled in flour, and a 
glass of sherry or Maderia wine; or a pint of button 
mushrooms, with an ounce and a half of butter, anda 
tea-cupful of cream; a little cayenne and salt to taste. 
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DR. KITCHINER’S CHEAP SOUP. 


Wash in cold water four ounces of Scotch barley, and 
put into five quarts of water, with four ounces of sliced 
onions; boil gently for one hour, and pour it into a pan. 
Then put into the saucepan from one to two ounces of 
fresh beef or mutton dripping. Dripping for this purpose 
should be taken out of the pan as fast as it drips from the 
meat; if suffered to remain long in the pan it is apt to 
become rancid. If no dripping is at hand, melted suet 
will do; or two or three ounces of fat bacon minced fine. 
When melted in the saucepan, stir into it four ounces of 
oatmeal, and rub them together till they come to a soft 
paste. Then add, by degrees, a spoonful at a time, the 
barley broth, stirring it well together till it boils. For 
seasoning, put in a tea-cup a drachm of celery or cress 
seed, or half a drachm of each; and a quarter of a drachm 
of cayenne finely pounded; or a drachm and a half of black 
pepper finely powdered, or half allspice; mix them 
smooth with a little of the soup then stir it into the rest ; 
simmer it gently another quarter of an hour; season with 
salt, and it is ready. The flavour may be varied by any 
variety of herbs and thickening, as garlic or eschalot, in- 
stead of celery or cress; a larger portion of onions, or 
carrots and turnips; or rice or peas, instead of oatmeal 
or barley. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Salting, Drying, and Preserving Meat,—Sausages, 
Potting, Collaring, &c. 


GevneRat RuEes.—Avoid salting meat in hot weather. 
April should close the salting season until September. If 
however salt beef is required let it be cut up and sprinkled 
before the animal heat has left, for if it hangs a single 
day there is danger of fly blows, or of the kernels be- 
coming tainted, after which the meat will never take salt. 
Tn cool weather the meat should be allowed to hang two 
or three days to become tender, but be very careful that 
it is not frost bitten. If very cold weather, the salt may 
be heated, eitherin a very clean frying-pan, or on a plate 
in an oven. 

Directly meat for salting comes into the house, carefully 
wipe away any slime or blood that may appear, and remove 
any veins, pipes, or kernels. There are two kernels in 
each round of beef, one ina thick flank, one between the 
rump and aitch-bone, and several towards the neck and 
shoulder-clod (the same as you see in a shoulder and neck 
of mutton.) A young cook should make it a rule, when- 
ever she receives a piece of salting beef, to ask the butcher 
if there is a kernel, and request him to take it out in her 
presence, by this means she will learn where to look for 
it another time, and if it should be left in, will be able 
to remove it, without mangling the meat. 

All meat should be lightly sprinkled with salt, and laid 
on a flat dish one day or two, to draw out the blood. -The 
brine thus drawn out must be thrown away, and the meat 
again thoroughly wiped,* pseviously to its final salting. 
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If this first brine is suffered to remain, it often prevents 
the successful salting of beef or pork, and invariably 
causes bacon to turn rusty. 

All meat while salting should be kept closely covered. 
In small families, a large pan glazed inside and out, in a 
particular manner, and fitted with a wooden-lid, is gene- 
rally employed. Observe, a common red pan does not do, 
as the salt acts upon the glazing and peels it off, by which 
the pan is spoiled and the meat rendered disagreeable and 
injurious. Welsh ware, Nottingham stone-ware, and 
the regularly glazed salting pans all answer the purpose. 
In large families, and especially in farm houses, where 
much bacon is salted, it is usual to have wooden troughs, 
lined with lead, large enough to contain a flitch of bacon 
and smaller joints at the end, and deep enough for several 
flitches one above the other: these troughs are generally 
fixed on legs, and have a hole at one corner for letting 
off the brine when required, which must be stopped with 
a-cork or plug. They are sometimes pitched inside instead 
of being lined with lead, which, if, it answers the purpose, 
is far preferable, as lead is acted upon by salt, and may 
prove in some degree injurious. 

The great art of salting meat is to turn it frequently, 
at least every day, and rub the salt thoroughly and evenly 
into every part, carefully lifting up every flappy double 
part especially, and filling with salt the places where a 
kernel has been removed, or where a skewer has been 
stuck. 

The smallest quantity of salt that can be made to pre- 
serve the meat, is the best, as it leaves it more tender and 
juicy: a pound of salt is sufficient for a large joint. het 
the salt be well rolled and dried. Do not put it on all at 
once; but half at first, half the remainder in two or three 
days and the rest in two or three days after: if part be of 
bay salt it is an improvement. Coarse sugar also is very 
useful; it preserves the meat as well as salt, and gives no 
particular flavour, but, by rendgring a smaller quantity 
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of salt necessary, keeps the meat more juicy and mellow: 
two ounces of bay salt, two ounces of sugar, and three 
quarters of a pound of common salt, is a good proportion 
for ordinary salting. Saltpetre is useful only for reddening 
meat, it is apt to harden it; if, however, it is desired to 
have beef or pork salted very red, take half an ounce each 
of saltpetre and coarse brown sugar, and rub it in after the 
first slight salting and draining of the meat, and the next 
day proceed with common salt: this is chiefly used for 
thin flank of beef, and flap or breast of pork, it gives the 
streaky parts a very pretty appearance, but tends rather 
to dry and harden the meat. 

As to the length of time required for salting.—A thin 
flank, or brisket of beef, or spring of pork, will not re- 
quire more than seven or eight days. <A round, thick 
flank, or other thick piece of beef, ora large leg of pork, 
may be allowed a fortnight. Some people keep meat in 
pickle three weeks; but it hardens the meat and deprives 
it of it nutritious qualities, as well as spoils the liquor in 
which it is boiled. . 

Brine, or the liquor that runs from salting meat, is use- 
ful for several joints in succession; but the fresh salt should 
be allowed time to penetrate before a fresh joint is put 
into old brine. If the brine is so high as to reach half 
way Up a joint of meat, so that by turning the meat is in 
brine every other day, it will be ready for dressing a day 
or two earlier than if it had merely had fresh salt. When 
the brine becomes at al] slimy, let it be thrown away, and 
the pan scalded and thoroughly dried before any fresh 
meat is put in; it may, indeed, be boiled up and skim- 
med, and, when cold, used again, and this several times 
in succession, so that some people keep their brine a 
whole salting season; bnt now the duty is taken off from 
salt, and that useful article is rendered so cheap, it is 
hardly worth while to make that saving, as fresh salt is 
preferable. 
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HASTY SALTING. 


If it is required to boil a joint of meat without allow- 
ing the usual time for salting, it may be done immediately 
in the following manner; take the usual quantity of salt 
that would be allowed, rub half of it into the meat, and 
set it in a warm place till it is time to put it in the pot; 
then flour a coarse cloth, and pack the meat in it, and so 
put in the pot when boiling: when it is half done, take 
it up, rub in the other half of the salt, again flour the 
cloth and pack it up, allow it a quarter of an hour longer 
boiling than if it had been salted in the regular manner, 
and few persons will perceive the difference. If meat has 
been in salt longer than it ought, it must be well washed 
previously to boiling. 


PICKLE. 


Some people instead of rubbing in dry salt, prefer boil- 
ing their salt in water, and keeping the meat completely 
immersed in pickle; it certainly preserves the weight of 
the meat, and is commonly adopted by those who dress 
meat for sale (the keepers of cook-shops and eating-hou- 
ses;) with thern a joint of meat is soon cut up and clear- 
ed; but whether it might answer so well for small families, 
who when they boil a joint of salt meat may have it in 
cut several days, can be proved only by experiment. The 
proportions for this pickle are four gallons of water, six 
pounds of salt, one pound of sugar, and four ounces of 
saltpetre, to be carefully skimmed while boiling, and left 
to become cold before applying to the meat; when two or 
three joints in succession have been salted, the pickle 
must be boiled up again and carefully skimmed, and one 
third the above proportions added to renew its strength. 
There is one great recommendation to this pickle, namely, 
that meat may remain in it several weeks without being 
over salted. i 
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ANOTHER, VERY GOOD. 


Six pounds of salt, two pounds of coarse brown sugar, 
three ounces of saltpetre, three ounces of bay salt, and 
three gallons of water. The ingredients to be put in after 
the water boils, and then to be well skinned. It will keep 
three months, or as long as you like by boiling every 
three months. 


CURING BACON—DIFFERENT METHODS. 


Some people use only common salt, and it answers very 
well; but a mixture of coarse Sugar or treacle is always 
preferable. The following are good proportions,—of com- 
mon salt, bay salt, or coarse Sugar or treacle, two pounds 
each, saltpetre six ounces. The quantity required for 
one hog is from five to eight pounds, according to the 
size of the animal. N.B. This js plenty to include the 
cheeks, chines, and hocks. The great matter is thoroughly 
to draw out the blood with common salt, and pour that 
away, and clean the vessel before the final salting ; this 
process will occupy from one day to five or six. Let the 
salt be well dried and finely pounded, and well mixed 
with the sugar or treacle ; then thoroughly rubbed in, and 
the flitches turned every day for a month. N.B. By 
turning is meant, not putting the other side upwards, but 
putting the top flitch at bottom, and so changing them 
all round; the rind of the bacon is always to be down. 

In Somersetshire they cure bacon with bay salt only; 
first sprinkled and left a-day or two to drain, then wiped 
dry : the salt to be used is then divided into four portions, 
one of which js thoroughly rubbed in, and the other por- 
lions on successive days, changing the flitches each time ; 
they are then left in the brine three weeks, merely traus- 
posing the flitches every other day, and afterwards dried 
without smoke. 

In Buckinghamshire, after sprinkling and draining, 
they first rub in half a pound of saltpetre, dried and 
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powdered, and afterwards three or four pounds of common 
salt with one of coarse sugar heated: this method secures 
the redness, but there is danger of hardening the meat. 
They keep the bacon a month in pickle, and dry on racks 
or in the chimney corner. 

The German bacon is cured in pickle, or to a gallon of 
water put a peck each of bay salt and common salt, a 
pound each of saltpetre and coarse sugar, and an ounce of 
socho, tied up in a rag; boil, skim, and cool. The pickle 
should be sufficient to cover the meat, which is to lie a 
fortnight, and after draining, be dried in the smoke of 
sawdust. 

Yorkshire hams and bacon are cured in the following 
manner :—common salt a peck, bay salt five pounds, salt- 
petre and sal prunel, of each, two ounces, all pounded 
together. Having sprinkled, drained, and wiped from 
blood, rub thoroughly with this mixture, and lay the rest 
over; after lying three days, take out the meat, and boil 
the pickle in two gallons of water, with the addition of as 
much common salt as will make it bear an egg: skim and 
strain: when cold, pour over the meat, and let it he a 
fortnight; then dry without smoke. N.B. The above 
are the proportions, but the quantity must be varied ac- 
cording to the quantity of meat to be salted, which should 
be perfectly covered with the pickle. 


HAMS. 


Instead of multiplying recipes, we shall give only two, 
both of which we know by experience, to be excellent.— 
Having premised (as in all cases) the sprinkling, drain- 
ing, and wiping; for three hams, about twenty pounds 
each, allow common salt and coarse moist sugar two 
pounds of each, bay salt and saltpetre six ounces of each, 
black pepper a quarter of a pound, juniper berries two 
ounces, all bruised or ground, well mixed together, and 
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dried before the fire; rub this mixture warm into the 
hams, and add as much common salt as will entirely cover 
them ; in two or three days pour over a pound of treacle, 
baste them with the pickle every day for a month, putting 
each day the top ham to the bottom—then drain and 
smoke. 

(2.) Take two quarts of spring water, common salt 
two pounds, saltpetre four ounces, bay salt one pound, 
treacle two pounds; boil all together; when cold pour this 
pickle over the hams, but do not rub them. To give a 
smoky flavour without drying, boil two pennyworth of tar 
in half a pint of water, stirring it frequently. When cool, 
pour off the liquor and stir it into the brine. This 
pickle is sufficient for two moderate sized hams: allow 
them about three weeks in pickle; then drain; sew in 
coarse hessens wrappers, and hang in a dry kitchen, or 
lay on a bacon rack. If a higher flavour is desired, 
strong beer may be used instead of water. 

N.B. Hither of the above pickles will answer equally 
well for tongues, chines, chops, &c.: we give the prefer- 
ence to the former. A neat’s tongue will take a fortnight 
to pickle, a calf’s or hog’s tongue eight or ten days, a 
small chine less than a fortnight, a large one nearly or 
quite three weeks. 


PICKLE FOR MUTTON HAMS, AND TONGUES. 


Of coarse sugar, common salt, and bay salt, equal 
parts ; and to each pound of this mixture add of saltpetre 
and sal prunel one onnce of each, and of black pepper, 
allspice, juniper berries and coriander seeds half an ounce 
each, all bruised or ground, dried before the fire, mixed 
and applied hot. Mutton hams are chiefly used for 
rashers. 


DUTCH BEEF, OR HUNG BEEF. 


Get a fine tender round or white of beef; let it hang 
three or four days if the weather will allow ; then rub it 
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well with one pound of the coarsest sugar: do this two or 
three times a-day, for three or four days. When the 
sugar has thoroughly penetrated the meat, wipe it dry, 
and then salt it with the following mixture : common salt 
and bay salt, of each four ounces ; saltpetre and sal pru- 
nel, of each two ounces; black pepper and allspice, of 
each one ounce. Rub them well in, and continue to do 
so for a fortnight, then roll the beef tight, and sew and 
bind it in a coarse cloth, in which it is to be smoked. 
Boil a piece as it is wanted; when boiled, press it with a 
weight till cold; when it may be pulled in strings or 
grated for sandwiches. It will keep a very long time. 


DRYING, SMOKING, AND KEEPING BACON, HAMS, 
TONGUES, &c. 


It is common, after draining from the pickle, to strew 
with bran; but this is objectionable on account of insects 
often found in meal from the coarsest to the finest. ‘These 
disagreeable little creatures (called weevils or hoppers) 
are exceedingly destructive ; if not immediately perceived 
they soon destroy the flavour of the meat, and render it 
unfit to be eaten, and in a few days they will actually con- 
sume an astonishing weight of meat. All meat dried in 
a bakehouse is found particularly liable to their ravages. 
For this reason we object both to the use of bran and dry- 
ing meat at a baker's. 

Drying in the influence of a malt-house kiln is also ob- 
jectionable, as it generally occasions rust. Some people 
merely sew their bacon and hams in wrappers, or pack 
them in brown paper previously dried, and then hang 
them about a dry kitchen, or lay them ona rack; but by 
far the best way is to dry slowly over the smoke of wood 
saw-dust, the saw-dust of deal is generally avoided, and 
that of oak, beech, or mahogany preferred. ‘Ihe meat 
must be hung high enough in the chimney to secure it 
from being melted or scorched: be careful also that no 
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rain can come to it. When a wood fire has thoroughly 
lit, it may be kept smothering with nothing but saw-dust, 
which burns slowly and makes a great smoke. It should, 
if possible, be kept burning night and day. It is not easy 
to specify the time required. It should be long enough 
thoroughly and slowly to dry the meat, but not long 
enough for the rind to harden and separate. 

N.B. In the country, there are people who make a 
trade of drying hams and bacon, and if they are honest 
and do it properly, it answers very well to employ them. 
‘They charge fourpence or sixpence each for hams, and 
a shilling for a flitch of bacon. 

When smoked, the wrappers should be removed and 
replaced with clean ones, or with brown paper dried ; the 
uneat may then be hung in any dry place, or laid ona 
rack. ~When well smoked, it will be almost sure to keep 
well, and neither take rust nor hoppers; and for that 
reason it is cheaper to smoke it as a security against those 
evils. Some people whitewash their hams two or three 
times, a-day apart ; and for those who are fond of keeping 
them very old, it may be a good plan; but for those who 
cure fresh and fresh every year, which is the best way, it 
is unnecessary to whitewash them. Others keep their 
meat in chests, in layers of ashes or sand. The idea is 
good of keeping out the air; but if the sand or ashes 
become at all damp they do much more harm than good. 
We repeat, the best security is in well smoking, and then 
keeping in a dry place. 


PICKLE FOR KEEPING STORE MEAT. 


In some lone places, far from shops and markets, and 
frequently, perhaps, inaccessible during the winter season, 
the inhabitants, late in the autumn, prepare a mart or 
winter store in the following manner :—Several boiling 
parts of beef, legs of mutton, and joints of pork—accord- 
ing to the size of the famity—are laid in a large tub ; the 
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pickle is spring water, a sufficient quantity entirely to 
cover the meat, with what is called Liverpool or gray salt, 
till it is strong enough to float a potato; stir it till the 
salt is dissolved; then boil till all the scum is thrown off. 
When quite cold, pour over the meat, and see that it is kept 
perfectly immersed in pickle, and covered also with a lid 
to the salting trough. If the pickle wastes before the 
meat is reduced, more must be added; and if it becomes 
at all thick and slimy, it must be boiled again with a little 
fresh salt, carefully skimmed, and, when cold, returned to 
the meat; or an entirely fresh pickle used instead, which 
is certainly preferable. Meat thus preserved will keep 
through the winter without becoming unpleasantly salt. 


MOCK BRAWN. 


The real brawn is never prepared in private families, 
but at the regular shops; but the following will be found 
quite as good, and much less expensive. Get the tripe 
of a large hog, and thoroughly cleanse it with salt, and 
washing in many waters. Cut off the gristle of three or 
four neat’s feet boiled, three or four pigs’ tongues par- 
boiled and skinned, the meat and rind of a large bacon 
pig’s cheeck sufficiently boiled to remove the bones, four 
ears of bacon hogs, two pounds of streaky flap of pork, 
and two pounds of meat of grisken; cut all this into 
square pieces, first sprinkle over it a quarter of an ounce 
of saltpetre finely powdered; let it be an hour or two, then 
season it with a quarter of a pound of salt, two ounces of 
black pepper, one ounce of allspice, all ground; stuff it 
into the tripe, roll the whole in a cloth, and bind it tight 
with tape; boil it four hours. When done, do not re- 
move the cloth, but tighten the tape, and having done so, 
let it hang till cold, with a large weight fastened to it. 
It may then be put in a round press, the shape and size 
of brawn, for a night or more. Then remove the cloth. 
If wanted to keep any length of time, make a pickle in 
the following proportions, and pour over it when cold. 

R 
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PICKLE FOR BRAWN OR MOCK BRAWN. 


To a gallon ot spring water, allow a quart of bran, and 
a quarter of a pound of bay salt; boil it two hours; skim 
and strain. Some people add a pint of vinegar. 


COLLARED HEAD. 


Get the head of a large porker or bacon hog (the latter 
is preferable;) clean it very nicely, particulary the ears,. 
which should be left on, take out the brains and black part 
of the eyes, also take out the tongue, but salt it with the 
head: the feet of the hog may be also done with it; salt 
well with common salt; half an ounce of saltpetre, and 
two ounces of coarse sugar; rub the salt well in, and let 
it lie a week ; then boil sufficiently to clear the meat from 
the bones, and the skin from the tongue. ‘Take off the 
meat as whole as possible. Lay the broad side of one half 
to the narrow side of the other, so as to form a square; slit 
the tongue in half, and lay the tip of one half to the root of 
the other, and spread open the ears, also the meat of the 
feet; strew over the whole a layer of white pepper and 
allspice, with a little salt; roll it tight in a slight cloth, 
and bind with broad tape; boil it till quite tender, which 
will be about three hours; then press it down with a weight, 
and do not remove the cloth till it is cold. It cuts out in 
handsome slices to eat cold; or may be fried in batter. It 
may be kept in pickle, as above, but is better eaten fresh. 


POTTING. 


Prawns, shrimps, cray fish, lobster, and crab for potting, 
should have a larger proportion than usual of salt in the 
boiling. The meat, when cold, is to be chopped and 
pounded in a marble mortar, with the proportion of two 
ounces of butter to a pound of meat, and seasoned with 
beaten mace, or grated nutmeg, cayenne, or pepper and 
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salt; when beaten to the consistence of paste, put it inte 
small pots, and cover with clarified butter or mutton suet. 
Some people add to it a little flour of mustard, and curry 
powder, or cayenne. 


TO KIPPER SALMON. 


Clean and scale the fish, but do not wash it; split and 
remove the bone ; salt it for two or three days with equal 
parts of salt and sugar, and a little saltpetre and black 
pepper; while in salt, it should be pressed down by 
a board on which weights are placed ; then stretch open 
each piece of fish with a piece of stick, and dry or smoke 
it. When it is to be dressed, cut it in thin slices and 
broil. If very dry, it may be previously soaked in water 
a quarter of an hour. 


TO SALT AND SMOKE HERRINGS. 


Get the true silver-stringed sort : wipe them clean : salt 
them as above; in twenty-four hours take them out, run a 
stick through the eyes, and hang them in rows over an old 
cask half filled with dry saw-dust, in the midst of which 
thrust a red hot iron. 


HADDOCK, COD, AND LING 


Are usually split for salting—let them lie two or three 
days in equal parts of salt and sugar; then stretch on 
sticks, and dry in the sun, or in the influence of a malt- 
kiln nor oven. 


SAUSAGES. 


These very handy preparations are usually bought ready 
made; and if the cleanliness and integrity of the maker 
can be relied on, it is certainly saving a great deal of 
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labour ; but if you wish to know what you eat, the surest 
way is to prepare it yourself. Sausages are made of dif- 
ferent kinds of meat, beaten or chopped very fine, sea- 
soned with herbs and spices, with or without the addition 
of bread crumbs and eggs; sometimes put in the skins 
of guts, and tied in lengths of ten or twelve inches; and 
sometimes left in a mass, and made up in small cakes or 
rolls just before frying. If skins are employed, they 
must be turned inside out, stretched on a stick, and well 
scraped and washed in several waters. When quite clean, 
take them off the sticks, and soak them in salt and water 
two hours before filling. The guts either of a hog, a 
sheep, or a calf, will answer the purpose. If the sausage- 
meat is to be fried without skins, each cake should weigh 
rather less than an ounce; and if properly proportioned, 
their own fat will be sufficient to fry them, and they will 
be nicely done through, and of a fine brown colour, at 
the same time; if larger or smaller, they will be dry 
outside, before the inside is done. Sausages in skins are 
sometimes broiled over a clear fire, or baked in an iron 
oven. ‘They require a very little dripping. The only 
accompaniments of sausages are mashed potatos, or 
potatos sliced and fried, fried bread, and mustard. A 
few specimens are subjoined. 


OXFORD SAUSAGES. 


‘The meat of bacon pork is always preferred to that of 
rind pork. To each pound of lean pork, allow one pound 
of lean veal, one pound of fat, part pork and part veal, 
but mostly pork; chop it very fine, and beat it with a 
lard-beater. ‘The regular makers have a machine which 
does it with much less labour. To this quantity of meat 
allow one pound of crumbs of bread, an ounce of sage 
leaves chopped very small; a little parsley and thyme 
may be added, or two heads of leek, or a little eschalot or 
garlic chopped very fine, but these are not usually put in 
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sausages for sale. Season with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. 
To each pound allow one egg; beat the yolks and whites 
separately, mix in the yolks, and as much of the whites as 
is necessary to moisten the bread, and make the mass 
adhere. Observe the rules in the preceding article for 
making up the sausages and frying them. Dust them 


with a little flour to prevent sticking, and have a clear 
fire. 


EPPING SAUSAGES 


Are made entirely of lean pork and beef suet, or of fat 
and lean pork together; the same proportion holds good, 
two-thirds lean, and one-third fat. Season as above, with 
or without the addition of egg. They are always tied in 
skins. 


WORCESTER SAUSAGES 


Are made of beef: choose a part that is tender and 
juicy; chop it extremely small ; allow two parts lean, one 
part suet, and one bread-crumbs, with an egg to a pound; 
season pretty high with pepper, salt, and allspice; allow 
to one pound eight or ten leaves of sage, an onion, or a 
clove of garlic or eschalot, a top of knotted marjoram, 
and six or eight sprigs of parsley, all chopped very 
fine. They are generally tied in skins, as they require a 
longer time to do than the Oxford sausages. ‘They 
may be either broiled or baked. 


‘MUTTON SAUSAGES 


May be made either of raw meat, or dressed meat that 
is underdone; the lean of the leg is the best. To a 
pound of meat, add half a pound of beef suet, and _ half 
a pound of grated bread, a pint of oysters, and a couple 
of anchovies, all chopped very small. Season with 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Some people like the addition 
of various herbs; others prefer only a clove or two of 
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garlic, or a few drops of garlic vinegar. If the liquor of 
the anchovies and oysters is not sufficient to moisten it, 
add an egg or two well beaten. Make it up with a dust 
of flour ; but as the proportion of fat is less, these sausages 
will require a little fat in the pan for frying ; either butter, 
lard, or clean dripping. 


VEAL SAUSAGES 


Are made exactly as Oxford sausages, except, that to 
two pounds of lean fillet of veal, you add one of bacon or 
ham fat; and instead of sage, use only parsley, thyme, 
and marjoram. 


SAVOURY SAUSAGES FOR EATING COLD. 


Salt a piece of lean beef, and a piece of fat and lean 
pork, with common salt, coarse sugar, saltpetre, black 
pepper, and allspice. After five or six days salting, chop 
it fine, taking care that it is perfectly free from skin and 
gristle. If the fat of the pork is not equal to half the 
weight of lean meat, add beef suet to make itup. Season 
it highly with pepper and eschalot, or garlic. Have an 
-ox-gut nicely cleaned, putin the meat, and tie it in lengths 
of eight or nine inches. . Smoke it in the same manner as 
hams or red herrings. When wanted for use, they may 
be either boiled or baked, and, when cold, cut in slices for 
sandwiches. 


CERVALAS OR SAVALOYS 


Are made of salt pork, fat and lean, with bread-crumbs, 
sage, and pepper. They are always put in skins, and 
baked half an hour in a moderate oven, without any drip- 
ping, as they are required to be dry outside. They are 
eaten cold. 
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GERMAN SAUSAGES. 


Take equal parts of tender lean beef and lean pork, and 
rather ‘more than half that quantity of bacon fat and beet- 
suet ; chop them all separately as fine as possible. Sea- 
son with salt, saltpetre, black pepper, allspice, and cloves, 
all pounded and dried; mix this seasoning with the lean 
meat, and so leave it a night. Chop fine, red sage, thyme, 
knotted marjoram, and winter savoury, in the proportion of 
half an ounce to three pounds; let half be red sage, and the 
other half in equal parts of the other three herbs. To this 
quantity allow three eggs and a large spoonful of flour. 
Pound in a mortar the meat, fat, and herbs; then add 
by degrees the eggs and flour: when well mixed, pnt the. 
whole into ox-guts. In this state smoke them for several 
days over saw-dust; then prick the skins, put them ina 
vessel of boiling water, boil (according to their thickness ) 
three quarters of an hour or an hour, and lay them on 
clean straw to dry. 


BLACK HOG PUDDINGS. 


When a hogis killed, the blood must be secured while 
warm ; to each quart of blood allow a large tea-spoonful 
of salt, and stir it without ceasing till it is cold; mean- 
while, for each quart of blood, have between half a pint 
and a pint of Embden groats simmered till tender in a 
small quantity of water, so that there shall be no gruel; 
if there is any, it must be strained; but the best way of 
doing it for this purpose, is in a double saucepan, so that 
no more water need be used than just enough to moisten 
the groats; chop up (for one quart of blood) one pound 
of the inside fat of the hog, and a quarter of a pint of 
bread-crumbs, a table-spoonful of green sage chopped 
very fine, or rather less, of dried sage powdered, a tea- 
spoonful of thyme, three drachms each of pepper, salt, 
and allspice, and a tea-cupful of cream. When the 
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blood is cold, strain it through a sieve, and mix to it first 
the fat, then the groats, then the other ingredients. When 
well mixed, put it into the skin of the largest guts nicely 
cleaned ; tie in links of about nine inches ; boil gently 
for twenty minutes, and Jay them to cvol in nice clean 
wheat-straw. Some people like a little onion or garlic; 
but others object to it. They are to be broiled or baked, 
and served very hot. 


WHITE HOG PUDDINGS. 


Wash half a pound of rice, and boil it in milk till 
tender; or prepare a like quantity of groats, as directed in 
the last article : chop fine a pound of beef-marrow or suet ; 
wash and dry a pound of currants 3 blanch half a pound 
of sweet almonds, and beat them in a mortar with a little 
rose water ; beat up six eggs with a little salt, and half a 
pound of loaf sugar ; two drachms of nutmeg grated, and 
one of powdered cinnamon, and a tea-cupful of good 
cream; mix all these ingredients together; fill the skins 
in the same manner as above, and boil them. The skins 
should be previously soaked in rose water ; and as both 
these puddings swell, the skins must not be more than 
three-parts filled. When they have boiled a few minutes, 
take them out and prick them, lest they should burst ; 
then return and boil till done; cool in straw ; keep them 
dry ; and broil when they are to be eaten. Serve with 
cold butter or wine sauce. 


HOG’S LARD. 


As this, like hog puddings, is connected with pig kill- 
ing, this is as good a place as any to bring it in. All the 
inside fat of the pig should be beaten with a polished iron, 
called a lard-beater ; ora rolling pin will do; then put itin 
a jar or earthen pot, in a large kettle or copper of boiling 
water till it is melted. Some people like a little salt, and 
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a sprig of rosemary simmered with the Jard; but in gene- 
ral, it is preferred quite pure 5 when melted, strain it off 
into jars or small bladders very nicely cleaned. The bits 
of skins and fat that remain behind, are called crittens, 
and chopped up with apples and currents to make a pie 
of fritters (see chap. x.) Lard is sometimes melted in a 
brass kettle over a slow clear fire, or on the side; but there 
is a great danger of its being discoloured and made rancid 5 
for that reason it is always preferable to melt it by sur- 
rounding it with boiling water. 


HOGS CHITTERLINGS. 


These must be cleaned, scoured, salted, scraped, and 
washed in many waters, then twisted into little plaits and 
boiled several hours. They are by many people esteemed 
a great nicety, if the persons who do them can be depended 
on for cleanliness. They are eaten with melted butter 
and vinegar. 


TO CLARIFY DRIPPING. 


To keep it clear, be careful that no cinders or ashes fall 
into the dripping-pan; and if the well be emptied before 
the meat is salted, the dripping is all the more valuable. 
The best vessels for keeping dripping, are of Nottingham 
ware, rather wider at top than at bottom; that shape is 
most ‘convenient for cutting it out; each should hold from 
half a pint to a pint. In houses where great quantities of 
dripping are made daily, it would perhaps, be trouble- 
some to keep so many separate vessels, and it is usual to 
have one general receiving pot. We would suggest, how- 
ever, that seasoned dripping, and dripping of game or 
poultry, should be kept separate: it answers very well 
for basting similar articles again, or for frying, or even 
making common crust for a seasoned meat pie, but is not 
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fit for more delicate pastry; also, that the dripping-pan 
should never be emptied at once to the general vessel, but 
into the smaller sort above described : then, once a week, 
the cook should look round; on emptying these several 
vessels, she will find in some of them a little good gravy, 
valuable for use as gravy, but which would only spoil the 
colour of the dripping: she may then put the contents of 
these several vessels into one clean saucepan, and set it 
over a very clear slow fire, at a considerable distance, or 
on the hob, or in an iron oven by the side; when it is 
near boiling, skim it carefully, then let it boil, and im- 
mediately stand it aside a minute; when cool, or rather, 
a little settled, pour steadily through a sieve into the pan, 
which will thus contain only the very best; what remains 
may go to the receptacle of seasoned dripping, or to a 
separate vessel of such as, though not sufficiently delicate 
for pastry, will answer for basting again. 

In this manner the fat that settles on the top of stews, 
soups, and liquor of boiled meat, may be clarified and 
turned to good account. With this view it is always 
desirable to remove the fat previously to the addition of 
vegetables or seasoning. Observe also, that though 
nothing makes a lighter pie-crust than this sort of fat, it 
should be used fresh, as the moisture hanging about it, 
renders it liable to turn sour: if therefore, it is not 
wanted for immediate use, it had better be employed in 
basting the next joint of roast meat, by which means the 
moisture will evaporate, and it will be as good as roast- 
meat dripping. | 


TO CLARIFY SUET. 


Previously to roasting a neck or loin of mutton, loin of 
veal, or sirloin of beef, it is advisable to take away what- 
ever fat or suet is not likely to be used ; an inch thickness 
or more of outside fat may generally be taken off a loin or 
neck of mutton, and a considerable portion also of kidney 
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suet. Having taken from this what is wanted for im- 
mediate use as suet, shave the remainder into very thin 
slices, or chop it up as suet, carefully picking out all 
veins and skins; then put it in a saucepan or stone jar, 
and set it in a slow oven, or over a stove till it is melted ; 
then strain it through a hair seive into jars or pots: when 
quite cold, tie over the jars, or turn them down to secure 
from dust. Be very careful, both with this and the 
preceding article, not to put it in too hot a place, or let it 
remain in the influence of the fire a minute longer than is 
absolutely necessary, or it will acquire a burnt or rancid 
taste, which is both unpleasant and unwholesome. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Puddings, Pies, and Pastry in General. 


Puppi1nes.—General Remarks. 


BaTTER PUDDINGS in all their varieties are composed 
of milk, eggs, and flour.* The proportions may vary, 
and other articles may be added, by which the name is 
changed, but the great matter is to know how, properly, 
to mix eggs, flour, and milk, and then you may easily 
adopt any variety that is directed. Some people break 
their eggs into the flour, and so beat them. ‘This is a bad 
way, as there must then be many particles of the flour 
which the egg never reaches; besides which, it is impossi- 
ble to beat out all the lumps. Let the eggs be broken in 
separate tea-cups, lest the whole should be spoiled by the 
admission of a bad one; then beat them finely; add the 
flour with a pinch of salt and a little nutmeg, and mix 
the eggs and flour thoroughly before any milk is added. 
When perfectly smooth, add, by degrees, as much milk 
as will bring the batter to the stiffness you wish: if it is 
made some hours before boiling or baking, it is all the 
better, but be sure it is well stirred the last minute before 
putting into the basin or dish. As to the proportions,— 
for a very rich light batter, six eggs, three table spoonsful 
of flour, and as much milk as will bring it toa pint. For 
a Yorkshire pudding four eggs, four spoonsful of flour, 
and a pint of new milk. For a common batter pudding, 
either baked or boiled, three eggs, four spoonsful of flour, 


* Once for all observe, that for all kinds of puddings and pies, the best flour 
is the cheapest in the end, as wellas the most pleasant and wholesome. 
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one of suet shred fine, or the same quantity of lard or 
dripping worked with the hand to a cream, and then 
beat with the eggs before adding the flour, and a pint of 
skim milk. 

The bason, tin, or dish in which a batter pudding is to 
be baked or boiled, must be previously buttered (for a 
baked pudding, dripping or lard will answer as well). 
The cloth tied over the top of the bason must also be 
buttered, or else dipped in boiling water, wrung out, and 
dredged with flour: buttering is preferable. 

For boiling, the batter must exactly fill the vessel in 
which it is to be boiled, otherwise the water will get in 
and break the pudding. For baking, it should not reach 
the top by half an inch or an inch, as it is sure to swell 
considerably ; and if too full, will boil over in the oven 
before the flour expands and thickens. 

Be very particular in seeing that the pot fast boils 
when the pudding is put in, that it is made to boil up 
immediately and never ceases to boil till it is done. After 
putting in the pudding, shake it about for two or three 
minutes, to prevent its settling. The length of time re- 
quired, differs according to the richness of the pudding; 
the more eggs and the less flour in proportion, the shorter 
time is required for boiling. A pudding with one egg, in 
a small tea-cup, will not take more than twenty or twenty- 
five minutes; one with three eggs, half an hour; one 
with six eggs, in a pint bason, three-quarters of an hour ; 
but a pint bason with only three eggs and four spoonsful 
of flour, will require an hour and a quarter to boil. 

A Yorkshire pudding is baked in a shallow square tin, 
under roast meat. It should not be put down till the 
meat had become hot through, and begins to drip; also 
till the fire has become pretty clear and fierce, so that the 
batter shall soon boil. The tin should be as hot as pos- 
sible when the pudding is put in. If the batter is long 
in boiling, the floury part is apt to settle. 
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SUET PUDDINGS AND DUMPLINGS. 


A well made and well boiled suet pudding is remarkably 
light, nutritious, and wholesome. It is not uncommon to 
hear that a sick person is allowed a light batter, or alight 
bread pudding; but it is not generally known that a suet 
pudding is much more easily digested. Eaten hot with a 
little salt or sugar, it will be found to agree with a delicate 
stomach better than any pudding in which milk and eggs 
are united, and to afford as much nourishment as meat, 
without its feverish tendency: the same remarks apply to 
these different articles as food for children. Leet the suet 
be shred very fine; allow three-fourths of the weight of 
flour in suet; mix them well together with a tea-spoonful 
of salt, and as much cold water as will leave it stiffer than 
the stiffest batter, but not so stiff as paste toroll out. It 
is almost impossible to overboil it in the course of a pre- 
paration for dinner; however, to say the least, if boiled in 
a basin, three hours must be allowed ; if boiled only in a 
floured cloth, two hours and a half will do: if boiled in a 
cloth, a little room must be allowed for it to swell. 

Some people add milk and eggs in making suet pud- 
dings; milk is always objectionable, because suet and 
flour require long boiling; but if the milk be long boiled, 
it hardens the other ingredients. ‘This objection does not 
apply to eggs, and a very nice light suet pudding may be 
made in the following manner :—Two or three eggs well 
beaten with half a pound of suet shred fine, a pound of 
flour, a pinch of salt, and a grate of nutmeg, with cold 
water to bring it to a proper stiffness. 

For dumplings, one egg, a quarter of a pound of suet, 
half or three-quarters of a pound of flour, a little salt; 
wet it very little more than you would paste; cut it in 
pieces the size of a middling apple; roll them or shake 
them round with the hand well floured, or in a basin, 
throwing flour among them, and shaking them till they 
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roll round, and keep separate ; put them in a fast boiling 
pot without any cloth ; raise each dumpling with a skim- 
mer, lest they should stick to the bottom of the pot: when 
they once float, they will not sink again, unless the pot 
stops boiling, which it must not be suffered to do. Half 
an hour will boil them. Serve very hot, and on a drainer. 

Suet puddings may be made exactly in the same 
way for baking as for boiling: they will not require more 
than two hours doing. ‘They are not so wholesome baked 
as boiled. 

Common plum or currant puddings or dumplings are 
nothing more than the above, with the addition of plums 
or currants equal in weight to the suet, and a little ground 
allspice ; they may be enriched in every variety of pro- 
portion, up to equal weights of all the ingredients. We 
shall give a specimen of a moderate family pudding, and 
one of what is called a rich plum pudding. 


A COMMON FAMILY PLUM PUDDING. 


A pound of plums, a pound of currants, and a quarter 
of a pound of candied orange or lemon peel, will serve for 
three puddings. Where these puddings are frequently 
made, it is a good plan to wash, pick, and dry a pound of 
currants, stone a pound of plums, and cut up the candy, 
and divide it into three portions ; beat up three or four eggs 
with six ounces or half a pound of suet chopped fine, the 
above quantity of fruit,* a pound of flour, half a tea-spoon- 
ful of salt, same of ground allspice: having thoroughly 
mixed these ingredients, put as much cold water as will 
bring it to the stiffness as above directed for suet pudding. 
If boiled in a basin, allow three hours; if in a cloth only 
two hours and a half will do; but it had better have more 
time rather than less. 


* Currants must be picked free from stones and stalks, then washed in seve- 
ral waters, wiped dry with a rough cloth, and exposed a few minutes to the 
influence of the fire to dry and plump them; plums, carefully stoned and 
chopped in three or four pieces each. 
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A RICH PLUM PUDDING. 


Hight or ten eggs well beaten, a pound of fine flour 
dried, a pinch of salt, half a nutmeg grated, and as much 
ginger or part cinnamon, and mace finely powdered, a 
pound of beef suet or marrow chopped very fine; mix 
these well together ; one pound of plums, one pound of 
currants, two ounces of candied citron peel, or part orange 
and lemon shred small, two ounces of sweet almonds blan- 
ched and cut in bits; thoroughly mix these ingredients; 
then add a wine glass of brandy, and two ounces of loaf 
sugar powdered ; this will bring it to the stiffness of thick 
batter, if not, add a very little water, but the less the 
better. It may be boiled in a buttered basin or mould, 
or a cloth: let it boil four hours or more. Strew over it 
sifted sugar: garnish with sliced lemon, and wine or 
lemon sauce, either poured over, or in a tureen. 


ANOTHER. 


Soak a pound of bread-crumbs in half a pint of cream; 
finely beat ten eggs, and mix with them a pound of flour, 
with salt and spice; mix the two together, then add a 
pound and a half of suet or marrow chopped fine, a pound 
and a half each of plums and currants, three ounces each 
of candied peel, loaf sugar, and almonds, one glass of 
white wine, and one of brandy. It may be either boiled 
as above, or baked; the former is generally preferred. 
Sauce as above. 


MOTHER EVE'S PUDDING. 


Equal weight of suet, plums, currants, sugar, apples 
chopped up, bread crumbs, and flour, with an egg to an 
ounce of each other ingredient, candied peel, spice and 
salt ; "mix it in the order above directed. Boil six hours. 
Pour over melted butter or wine sauce. N.B. The 
addition of the meat and gristle of a cow-heel or two, 
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chopped up and mixed with a rich plum pudding, gives it 
the name of a neat’s foot pudding; but to secure richness, 
leave out half the quantity of flour. 

N.B. Also, all plum puddings are the better for being 
mixed some hours before they are boiled.. If made the 
day before, the ingredients are more thoroughly blended; 
but wine or brandy should not be added till the last 
minute, for two reasons ; first, because the strength would 
evaporate ; and, second, because there is danger of turn- 
ing the eggs and cream. 


HUNTERS PUDDING. 


Of raisins, currants, flour, and suet, one pound each, 
half the rind of a lemon shred fine, a little salt and all- 
spice, four or five eggs, a glass of brandy, and the juice 
of a lemon : if not sufficiently wet, add a little white wine. 
Boil it in a buttered mould or floured cloth eight or nine 
hours. It may be eaten hot; or if for keeping, do not 
untie the cloth, but hang it up directly it is taken out of 
the pot; when quite cold, pack it in a sheet of clean paper, 
and hang up in a dry place: when wanted for use, let it 
boil an hour ; it will keep good for several months; but 
the only advantage of keeping, is, that of having a rich 
plum pudding ready at a short notice, in case of any 
unexpected emergency. Serve with wine sauce. 


KITCHENER’S PUDDING. 


Beat up the whole of three eggs, strain them through 
a sieve, and gradually add to them a quarter of a pint of 
new milk; stir them well together; rub together in a 
mortar, two ounces of moist sugar, and as much nutmeg 
as will lie on a sixpence ; stir these to the eggs and milk, 
then add four ounces of flour, and beat it to a smooth 
batter (the only way of doing this, is, by adding a little of 
the milk, &c., and mixing that to a smooth paste, then 
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gradually thinning it. If flour is put to a quantity of 
liquid it is sure to be lumpy); stir to it, by degrees, 
seven ounces of suet chopped as fine as possible, and three 
ounces of bread-crumbs ; mix the whole half an hour or 
more before boiling ; wel! butter a mould or basin, tie 
over a pudding cloth very tight, and boil three hours. 
Half a pound of muscatel raisins cut in half, and a little 
grated lemon-peel will make the above a good plum pud- 
ding : or (without the plums), by adding half a pint more 
milk, it bakes well under meat as a Yorkshire pudding: 
or it may be baked in saucers or tin patty pans, and serve 
with wine sauce. An hour will bake it the size of a 
saucer. 


ANOTHER, 


Simmer for ten minutes half a pint of milk with a roll 


of lemon-peel and two blades of mace; strain it into a. 


basin, and set it away to cool; beat three eggs with three 
ounces of loaf sugar, the third part of a nutmeg, and three 
ounces of flour; mix well with the eggs; add the milk 
by degrees; then three ounces of butter broken in small 


bits, three ounces of bread-crumbs, three ounces of cur-_ 
rants washed and picked clean, three ounces of raisins — 


stoned and chopped ; mix all well together; butter a mould; 
tie a cloth tightly over, and boil it two hours and a half. 
Serve with melted butter, two table-spoonsful of brandy, 
and a little Joaf sugar. 


PUDDING PASTE. 


Beat one egg with half a pound of suet, add one 
pound of flour; well mix; then add as much cold water 
as is necessary to bring it to a stiff paste; flour the pie- 
board and rolling pin, and beat the paste till it puffs up; 
roll it out the size and shape desired, and put in the fruit. 
If boiled in a basin, butter the basin, lay in the crust, let 
it hang a little over the top, and roll out a little bit separ- 
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ately, so as nearly to cover the fruit, lay this on, then 
turn over it what hangs over the basin; press it close and 
level that there may be no crack, butter or flour the cloth, 
and tie over. ‘This paste is used for all kinds of fresh 
fruit, apples, gooseberries, currants, cherries, rhubarb, &c., 
avery small quantity of sugar-may be put in with the 
fruit, to draw the juice but not much, or it will become 
so juicy as to burst the crust. Let it boil two hours. 
When turned out, cut a round out of the top crust, stir 
in a sufficient quantity of sugar and replace the crust. 
Cream is sometimes served with fruit puddings. 


ROLL PUDDING. 


The same paste will serve for a roll pudding.— Having 
floured the cloth in which it is to be boiled, roll out the 
paste on the cloth of an oblong square shape ; spread it 
over with any kind of stiff jam, and roll it round and 
round; roll the floured cloth tightly round it, tie it at each 
end, and secure it also in the middle with a needle and 
thread. An hour and a half will boil a moderate sized 
pudding, from that to two hours. Currants, spice, and 
sugar may be used for variety, instead of preserved fruit. 


MEAT PUDDING. 


‘The same paste will serve.—About three pounds of 
meat will make a good sized pudding, a prime juicy beef- 
steak, from which most of the fat is removed, or a beef- 
skirt, answers very well for the purpose; a little veal, or 
pork griskin may be used, but as these meats are dry of 
themselves, there should also be part beef, to enrich and 
give gravy. ‘The meat should be free from bones, and 
cut up in bits about two inches. Season well with pepper 
and salt, and in the middle of the pudding put a bit of 
butter, from a quarter to half an ounce: a little jelly 
gravy from cold roast meat is a great improvement, but 
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liquid gravy must not be used, as it would be likely to 
break the crust. Pigeons, larks, sparrows, rooks, or al- 
most any kind of bird, answer very well dressed in this 
manner; put a morsel of butter seasoned into each bird, 
and ‘observe, that rooks must always be skinned, as the 
skin has a bitter taste. With birds of any kind, a bit of 
beef-steak is an improvement. Be sure to close the crust 
and tie over the cloth, very securely. A meat pudding 
should boil three hours or more. “Take it up very care- 
fully, lest the crust should break and waste the gravy. 
N.B. All puddings turn out the better for being taken 
out of the liquor, and left to stand a minute or two before 
the cloth is removed. 


DUMPLINGS. 


The same paste serves for apple or other dumplings.— 
Choose large apples free from blight or decay ; peel them, 
but leave them whole; roll out a piece of thin paste, and 
enclose each apple, so rolling it round with a floury hand, 
as to secure all the crust being of an equal thickness. 
Plums, cherries, or damsons make equally good dump- 
lings. ‘The best way to mould them, is, by laying the 
crust in a large teaecup, put in the fruit, and cover over, 
then turn out and roll with the hand into a good round: 
plums should be skinned, as the skin is apt to be bitter. 
An ordinary sized dumpling will take an hour to do: it 
may be either boiled or baked. Some people boil them 
in cloth, but they are lighter without. Take them up 
with a wire-strainer or slice, that the water may drain off. 
If baked, do them in a flat dish or tin well greased, and 
do not let them touch one another. 


FRUIT BATTER PUDDING. 


Make a light batter, grease a deep dish, pour in part of 
the batter, then a quart of ripe cherries or gooseberries, or 
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a few apples cut up, a very little moist sugar, ginger, and 
nutmeg, and then the remainder of the batter. Bake it 
in a quick oven: a little more than an hour will do it. 


BOILED BATTER PUDDING WITH FRUIT. 


Mix the batter rather stiffer than for baking, stir in a 
pint of good garden plums; have ready a cloth wetted 
and well floured, and allow plenty of room for boiling ; 
put it in when the water thoroughly boils; stir it round 
for a few minutes; it is eaten either with wine sauce, or 
plain cold butter and sugar. It takes rather longer boil- 
ing than when without fruit. Apples may be sliced and 
put in instead of plums for change. 


BREAD AND BUTTER PUDDING. 


Cut slices of bread and butter about an eighth of an 
inch thick; butter a deep dish; cover with bread and 
butter: then sprinkle a few currants, a little sugar, spice, 
and candied peel cut fine, then another layer of bread 
and butter, then fruit, and so on for three or four rounds. 
Make a light rich batter, not more than a spoonful of 
flour to three eggs and half a pint of new milk; pour it 
over, and let it stand an hour or two that the bread may 
be thoroughly soaked before putting into the oven. It 
will take an hour to bake. N.B. For a plain family 
pudding, good dripping spread upon the bread answers 
nearly as well as butter. Observe, also, that if a richer 
pudding is desired, French rolls may be sliced instead of 
bread, and a larger quantity of fruit and butter used ; 
and instead of three eggs and one spoonful of flour and 
half a pint of milk, use five eggs, no flour, and part, or 
all cream, instead of milk, with a table-spoonful of ratafia 
or brandy. This will not take more than forty minutes 
baking. A few almonds may be added, if approved. 
N.B. Layers of preserved fruit may often be used instead 
of currants, and is by many greatly preferred. 
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A pint of new milk, half a lemon rind, a little cinna- 
mon, and a bay leaf; simmer a few minutes; sweeten 
with loaf sugar, and strain by degrees to five well beaten 
eggs (leaving out two whites) ; pour this over thin slices 
of bread and butter strewed with currants. Bake half an 
heur. 


MARROW PUDDING 


Is made exactly in the same manner as rich bread and 
butter pudding, only instead of butter, use marrow chop- 
ped fine, and lay the marrow nearly, or quite as thick as 
the bread, which, for this purpose, should always be 
French rolls. 


CUSTARD PUDDING. 


This is nothing more than a very rich batter, say eight 
eggs, a pint of new milk, and half a pint of rich cream 
to two table spoonsful of flour; beat the yolks and whites 
of the eggs separately, and get the batter ready without 
the whites; but just before the putting it in the pot or 
oven, stir in the whites of eggs, with one ounce of fine 
loaf sugar, a little powdered cinnamon or nutmeg, and 
half a glass of brandy or ratafia. Butter a basin or mould 
which it will exactly fill; have ready a large tin saucepan 
of water fast boiling; make it boil up the moment the 
pudding is in, and keep it shaken about for several 
minutes, lest the eggs should settle on one side. Half an 
hour will boil it. When turned out grate over the top 
fine sugar and nutmeg, with melted butter or wine sauce 
round, or stick bits of raspberry jam or red currant jelly 
at top. If baked, it will not require*more than twenty 
minutes: a rich puff paste round the edge of any baked 
pudding, greatly improves the appearance. 
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RICE PUDDING. 


As rice pudding is an article of frequent use in most 
plain families, it is highly important to obtain the best of 
its kind: choose large, long corns which are quite white 
and clear from hulls; this, though it may cost more at 
first, will be found cheapest in the end. If rice has not 
at first been well ripened, or has been injured on the 
voyage, or kept too long, it has a dingy red or yellow 
cast, and a kind of dust is found at the bottom of the 
vessel ; in this state it is almost sure to turn the milk with 
which it is prepared, and at all events is unwholesome. 
The only way in which to render inferior rice at all tole- 
rable is, by boiling it in broth or stew. Good rice will 
soon swell and become tender ; when this is the case, it is 
done enough. If a large quantity of rice is bought at 
once, it should be kept in a vessel closely shut, and in a 
dry place. Rice does not keep so well after grinding, but 
is apt to become sour: it should be ground fresh and 
fresh. 

The simplest forms of rice pudding, are these:—F'or 
baking, a third part of a pound of rice in a deep dish 
with two quarts of good skim milk; let it bake an hour 
and a half. For boiling, half a pound of rice in a long 
narrow bag, that would hold three times the quantity 5 
put it in when the water boils; let it boil an hour and a 
quarter, or more, when it will have swollen so as to fill 
the cloth ; turn it out and serve. Cold butter and sugar 
are eaten with it; or boiled milk with a little sugar and 
nutmeg, or preserved fruit. 

If a richer boiled pudding is desired, when taken up as 
above, beat to it two eggs, a little sugar and nutmeg, and 
an ounce of butter or suet, with or without a handful of 
currants; then butter or flour a cloth, tie it in tight, and 
let it boil half an hour. Sauce as above, or wine sauce. 


A baked rice pudding may be enriched by slices of 
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bread and batter, laid at top, with a little sugar and nut- 
meg, strewed over: 

Or, the rice may be previously scalded in a small quan- 
tity of water: when all the water is absorbed by the rice, 
add a quart of new milk, and let it boil up, with a stick 
of cinnamon, or five or six young laurel leaves for flavour; 
beat three or four eggs with fine moist or loaf sugar ; stir 
to them gradually the boiling milk and rice; put it ina 
deep dish buttered, grate nutmeg over the top; put it in 
the oven directly, and bake an hour. | 


RICE SNOW BALLS. 


Wash and pick half a pound of rice; boil it in plenty 
of water ten minutes or a quarter of an hour; drain quite 
dry; divide it into six parcels; pare six apples as for 
dumplings, and surround each with rice: tie them in a 
cloth separately, and rather loosely, and boil one hour. 
Serve with sugar and butter, or wine sauce. 


RICE BIGNETS. 


Tn a pint of new milk simmer three ounces of rice‘till 
it is reduced to a very stiff paste ; add half a tea-cupful of 
thick cream, two ounces of loaf sugar, the grated rind of 
half a lemon, and a little powdered cinnamon, mace, and 
nutmeg ; beat up two eggs, and crumble a small tea-cupful 
of bread crumbs ; when the rice is cold, cut it into bits, 
and roll it in small balls, dip each in the egg, roll in the 
bread crumbs, and fry quickly. Wine sauce. 


GROUND RICE PUDDING. 


Set on a quart of new milk with flavouring. When it 
boils stir into it a quarter of a pound of ground rice pre- 
viously wetted with a little cold milk. Stir till it boils 
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and thickens. As it is apt to burn, a double sancepan is 
the best for this purpose, or a brass kettle; remove the 
flavourings, and when cold, add six eggs finely beaten, 
with six ounces of sugar and a grate of nutmeg. ‘Three 
quarters of an hour will bake it. 

If a richer pudding is desired, add two more eggs, a 
quarter of a pound of butter, and half a glass of brandy, 
with a few bitter almonds or ratafia. 

N.B. A crust round the edge is a great improvement. 
Some people like a thin rich paste laid over the whole 
dish, and the pudding poured upon it. 


BREAD PUDDINGS. 


If a rough homely bread pudding is to be made of 
bits of bread (which, by the way, will seldom occur in a 
well regulated family), boil as much milk as the size of 
your dish will require, with flavourings as above ; mean- 
while, cut up the bread, crust and crumb, in thin slices. 
When the milk boils remove the laurel leaves, and put in 
the bread; let it stand on the hob a few minutes to swell. 
Then beat it up fine, and stir to it three or four eggs 
well beaten, a little moist sugar and allspice or nutmeg, 
an ounce of butter, or two of suet or marrow chopped 
fine ; a few currants may be added, but there is danger of 
their turning the milk to whey. Less than an hour will 
bake this pudding. 

For a more delicate pudding, use only crumbs of bread 
finely crumbled, and rich new milk. When the milk 
boils, put in the bread crumbs; for every table spoonful 
of bread allow one egg. Sweeten it moderately with loaf 
sugar, and gyrate a little nutmeg ; butter a basin, and boil. 
It will take from twenty to fifty minutes boiling, accord- 
ing to the size of the pudding. If baked, rather less 
time will do. It only requires to be lightly browned. 

It may be yet further enriched, by a cupful of cream, 
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an ounce or more of butter, an ounce of almonds 
blanched and cut up, and a spoonfal of ratafia or brandy. 
Wine or lemon sauce, or cold butter and sugar. 


BARLEY PUDDING. 


A quarter of a pound of Scotch or pearl barley. Wash, 
and simmer a few minutes in a small quantity of water ; 
pour off the water and add milk and flavourings as for a 
rice pudding. Beat up eggs with sugar and nutmeg, and 
mix to the milk and barley in the same manner. It may 
be more or less rich of eggs; and with or without the 
addition of butter, cream, or marrow. Have a deep dish 
buttered, into which put the pudding, leaving room for 
the addition of six or eight ounces of currants, an ounce 
of candied peel cut up fine, and a few apples cut in small 
pieces. An hour will bake it. 

N.B. Some people prefer it without the fruit. 


VERMICELLI PUDDING. 


Yo two ounces of vermicelli put one quart of new milk; 
set it over the fire till it is thick, then take it off, and stir 
into it a quarter of a pound of butter, when cold add four 
eggs beaten and strained, half a glass of brandy, nutmeg, 
and sngar to your taste, a little lemon-peel; add what 
sweetmeat you please. Put a crust round the edge of your 
dish. Half an hour will bake it. 


SAGO, TAPIOCA, AND. RUSSIAN SEED PUDDINGS 


Ave al] made much in the same way as rice puddings. 
Arrow-root pudding the same as ground rice pudding. 
It is generally baked in a dish lined with paste, and 
turned out. 
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YEAST DUMPLINGS. 


The best way is to get a half a quartern of dough at the 
French bread bakers; or.common bread dough will do. 
Keep it covered up in a warm place till time to boil them. 
Each dumpling should be about the size of an egg. Put 
them in a large vessel of fast boiling water, or in a steamer, 
which is still better. Let them boil or steam twenty 
minutes. Stick in a fork to try; if done, the fork will 
come out clean. Take them up quickly, and let them be 
quickly eaten as they soon become hard in their own 
steam. They are eaten with cold butter and sugar, or 
with wine sauce. They are generally torn apart with two 
forks. If the dough is to be made at home, set half a 
quartern or less of the best flour, with a wine-glassful of 
fresh yeast, and half a tea-cupful of milk just warm. Let 
it rise in a warm place for about an hour, then make them 
up, and proceed as above. See article Bread. 


HARD DUMPLINGS. 


Mix flour and water with a little salt, to the consistency 
of dough. Make it up in dumplings as above, and boil 
half an hour. Serve with cold butter and salt. Skim- 
mer cake is nothing more than a hard dumpling flatted to 
the thickness of half an inch. and boiled on the skimmer, 
which should be previously buttered. When done it will 
slip off the skimmer. It is eaten with sugar and butter. 


NORFOLK DUMPLINGS 


Are stiff batter but rich of eggs. Drop it by large 
spoonsful into a boiling saucepan; let them boil about 
three minutes; then drain and serve very hot. 'To be 
eaten with sugar and butter. 
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POTATO PUDDINGS. 


Boil fine mealy potatoes; drain them very dry, and 
mash. Of this substance may be formed every variety of 
batter, sweet or savory, from the plainest to the richest. 
With merely the addition of a little milk, salt, and 
pepper, it makes a good pudding to bake under roast 
meat, as a Yorkshire pudding. With a bit of butter and 
one egg, milk, salt, and pepper, it makes an excellent 
batter for a meat pudding baked. Grease a baking dish; 
put a layer of potatoes, then a layer of any kind of meat 
cut in small bits, and seasoned with pepper and salt, a 
little allspice; and an onion chopped fine, if approved; a 
little gravy of roast meat is a great addition; then put 
another layer of potatoes, then of meat, and cover with 
potatoes. Lay a buttered paper over the top to prevent 
scorching, and bake from an hour and a half to two hours. 

For rich sweet puddings, rub the potato meal through 
a colander; add to a pound of meal from two to four 
ounces of fresh butter or marrow, from two to six eggs, 
half a pint of cream, from two to four ounces of loaf 
sugar, nutmeg, and cinnamon, two ounces of almonds 
blanched and cut, one ounce of candid citron cut small ; 
a spoonful of ratafia or brandy, a few dried currants or 
not, as may be preferred. A crust round the edge, or the 
dish entirely lined with crust, if baked. When of a fine 
brown it is done; or it may be boiled in a buttered mould; 
but baking answers best for potato puddings in general. 
A very good baked plum pudding may be made with 
potatoes, only substituting potatoes for flour. 


COTTAGE POTATO PUDDING. 


Two pounds of mashed potatoes rubbed through a colan- 
der, beat to a smooth batter with three-quarters of a pint 
of milk, two ounces of moist sugar, two or three eggs 


“ 
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well beaten, a little salt and nutmeg, with or without 
three ounces of currants or raisins. Bake three quarters 
of an hour. 

Omitting the milk, and adding three ounces of butter, 
it makes a very nice cake. 


HASTY PUDDING. 


Boil a quart of new milk with cinnamon or laurel leaves. 
While boiling shake in from a flour dredger two table- 
spoonsful of flour, and stir till it thickens; then pour it 
into a deep dish; stir in an ounce or more of butter, the 
same of moist sugar, and grate nutmeg over the top. 
Two or three eggs may be added, well stirring them into 
the thickened milk on the hob; but not settling over the 
fire after the addition of the eggs. 

This is exceedingly nice made with arrow-root, which 
must not be dredged in, but moistened with a little cold 
milk, and stirred into that which is boiling. 


PANCAKES, OR BATTER FRIED. 


Three eggs, three table-spoonsful of flour, and a tea- 
cupful of milk, with salt, nutmeg, and ginger, is a good 
proportion. Allow plenty of fat for frying, and put in 
the batter when the fat boils. Fry both sides of a fine 
pale brown. They may be made either the size of the 
pan, or much smaller, so that three or four may be fried 
at once: this size they are much easier to turn. It is 
handy to make the batter in a spouted jug, from which to 
pour into the frying pan; but stir the batter each time, 
lest it should settle. This will also allow time for one 
pancake to set in the pan before you pour in another, and 
so prevent their running together. If half the fat intended 
to be used for frying, whether lard, dripping, or suet, be 
mixed in the batter, the pancakes will be much lighter, 
and not at all more fat. Serve ona drainer. Fine moist 
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sugar is eaten with pancakes, and lemon or orange juice. 
or vinegar; or wine sauce. 


FRITTERS 


Are small pancakes, with the addition of any kind of 
fruit mixed in the batter, dried currants, apples cut small, 
lemon cut in thin slices, prunes, or ripe or preserved cur- 
rants, gooseberries, or raspberries; from which they are 
called “currant fritters,—apple fritters —lemon {ritters,” 
&c. Serve as pancakes, but without any kind of sauce, 
only strew loaf sugar over them. 


VERY RICH PANCAKES. 


Rub with the hand to a cream half a pound of butter; 
add to it by degrees a pint of cream or rich milk, and two 
ounces of loaf sugar. Beat very fine eight eggs, with two 
table-spoonsful of brandy or ratafia, and well mix with 
them three quarters of a pound of fine flour, with a little 
salt and nutmeg. When perfectly smooth, add the other 
ingredients, and well mix the whole. Have a frying-pan 
delicately clean, and rubbed inside with butter, but no fat 
added for frying; have the pan hot, and fry the pancakes 
only on one side. In taking up, lay them one upon ano- 
ther, with fine sugar strewed between. When all are 
done, turn them over into another dish, that the brown 
side may be uppermost. Slices of lemon round the dish. 


RICE PANCAKES. 


Boil to a jelly half or three quarters of a pound of rice; 
beat it fine, and mix with half a pound of butter rubbed 
to a cream, a pint of cream, eight eggs well beaten, two 
ounces of loaf sugar, and a little salt and nutmeg. Fry 
them in a small quantity of Jard or dripping. 
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FANCY PUDDINGS. 


It would be easy to multiply recipes for these, but it is 
not necessary. A few will suffice. 


RUSK PUDDING 


Is exactly the same thing as bread and butter pudding, 
except that the butter is spread on rusks instead of bread. 
The richness may be varied at pleasure. Let it steep two 
hours or more before putting it in the oven. 


NEW COLLEGE PUDDINGS. 


Take eight Naples biscuits (they are better stale than 
fresh), crumble or grate them; an equal quantity of 
bread crumbs, a quarter of a pound of beef suet or mar- 
row, chopped very fine; currants six ounces; candied 
peel, cut very fine, two ounces ; lump sugar, grated, one 
ounce ; a little nutmeg or mace; a table spoonful of brand 
or ratafia. Mix all into a very stiff paste, with the yolk 
of two eggs. Make them up into balls of about an ounce 
each, and fry them of a fine pale brown, in butter, or 
very sweet fresh lard or dripping. Strew over them sifted 
sugar, and serve wine sauce. ‘They may be baked in but- 
tered patty-pans or tea-cups, but are better fried. They 
are sometimes served as garnish round a rich batter or 
custard pudding. 


NORTHUMBERLAND PUDDINGS. 


Set on a quart of new milk, with laurel and peach 
leaves, or cinnamon for flavouring; keeping out a few 
spoonsful, cold, with which to moisten three table-spoonsful 
of flour. When the milk boils, remove the flavouring, 
and thicken it with the flour (as it is very liable to burn, 
it should be done in a double saucepan). When quite 
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thick, set it away to coul: it ought to be quite stiff. Then 
mash it up with a quarter of a pound of butter, a quarter 
of a pound of currants, two ounces of candied orange and 
lemon-peel, a little sugar, nutmeg and brandy. Butter 
tea-cups, and bake the puddings a quarter of an hour. 
Serve with wine sauce. 


DUTCH PUDDING. 


Rub to a cream a pound of butter; then add eight 
eggs, well beaten. Having well mixed them; add two 
pounds of fine flour; then half a pint of new milk, and 
four spoonsful of yeast, currants one pound, loaf sugar 
half a pound, almonds one ounce, candied peel one ounce. — 
When well mixed, cover it up for an hour or two, and let 
it stand in a warm place; then bake it one hour ina 
dish or tin; it ought not to be. more than three inches 


deep. Turn it out, strew sugar over, and serve wine sauce. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN PUDDINGS 


Are composed of sliced French rolls, eggs, and cream; 
five or six eggs to a pint of cream, and as much roll as 
will thicken it; sweeten with loaf sugar; a pound of suet,- 
chopped fine may be added or omitted. Line the dish 
with puff paste; lay at the bottom six or eight apples cut 
up, a pound of raisins stoned, a few dates sliced, or a few 
French plums, some candied orange peel, sugar, and 
spice. Pour the pudding over this, grate nutmeg at top, 
and bake of a fine pale brown. 


PORTUGAL PUDDING. 


Rub up four table-spoonsful of ground rice or seme- 
lina with three ounces of butter, and stir it into a pint of 
cream; stir it till it boils and is quite thick. Then stir 
in two whole eggs and the yolks of three more, well bea- 
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ten, with a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, a little salt, 
and nutmeg. Butter a dish, and bake itan hour. When 
it is done, have ready another dish of the same size, or 
very little deeper; on the bottom of this spread a layer 
of raspberry jam, then the pudding, and then a layer 
of apricot jam. N.B. This pudding is very delicious 
without the mixture of fruits, with wine or lemon sauce 
instead. 


MUFFIN OR CABINET PUDDING. 


Cut three or four muffins in two; pour over them boil- 
ing milk sufficient to cover them, and cover the vessel 
that they may soak tender. When quite cold, have ready 
a rich custard, made with eight eggs, (only four whites) 
a pint of cream, a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, an 
ounce of almonds blanched and cut, nutmeg and lemon- 
peel grated, and a glass of ratafia or brandy. Butter a 
tin mould, if for boiling, or a pie dish for baking. Put 
a layer of dried cherries, green gages, apricots, or French 
plums; cover with custard, add more fruit, then custard, 
till the dish is exactly full. Tie up very securely, boil 
an hour and a half, and serve with wine.sauce. Observe, 
it should not float in the water, but stand ina stew-pan, 
with only water enough to reach half-way up the mould: 
as it boils away, a little more may be added. If for bak- 
ing, it will not take quite so long. Lay a puff paste 
round the edges. 


MACCAROON CUSTARD. PUDDING. 


Butter a dish (it may be lined with puff paste or not, 
but at least should be edged) cover the bottom with mac- 
caroons, one thickness or more; soak them with white 
wine: then pour over a very rich custard, and bake. 

iy 
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ALMOND PUDDINGS. 


Pound fine six ounces of sweet almonds and a quarter 
of an ounce of bitter almonds, both blanched ; a table- 
spoonful of rose water, orange flour water, or cold water, 
should be put in the mortar, while beating the almonds. 
Rub them up with a quarter of a pound of butter; then 
add four eggs, leaving out half the whites; then two 
table-spoonsful of flour, two ounces of loaf sugar pow- 
dered, and a little nutmeg, cinnamon, or mace; a pint of 
rich cream and a table-spoonful of brandy. Bake it 
either in buttered tea-cups, or in a dish lined with puff 
paste. Half an hour will bake. Serve with pudding or 
lemon sauce. 


SPONGE PUDDING TO BOIL. 


Butter your mould you intend to boil it in, stone 
plums sufficient to stick round it, cut a sponge-cake in 
slices and lay in your mould, then:a layer of ratafia cakes, 
so on alternately till the mould is filled; a very little milk 
with four eggs well beaten to soak it, and a little brandy 
or glass of wine. 


LEMON PUDDING TO BOIL. 


‘Take six ounces of grated bread crumbs, a quarter of a 
pound of moist sugar, the rind of a lemon grated and the 
juice: one egg, six ounces of suet chopped very fine, a 
pinch of salt, and half a glass of brandy. Boil an hour 
and half. 


LEMON PUDDING TO BAKE. 


Take six ounces of loaf sugar pounded, the rind of a 
jemon grated, or rubbed off on a lump or two of the sugar, 
which is the better plan: add the juice of the lemon with 
three eggs well beaten, a quarter of a pound of clarified 
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butter mixed when cold, and a dessert-spoonful of bread 
crumbs. Put puff paste in your dish. 


CAKE PUDDING. 


Take five ounces of fiour, the same weight of sugar 
and butter, the butter to be beaten to a cream, then add 
| the flour and sugar with three eggs well beaten and 
strained, mix all thoroughly, and put it in a mould or 
small tin cups. Turn it out before sending to table. 
Wine sauce in the dish. 


BAKED GOOSEBERRY PUDDING. 


Stew green gooseberries in a jar or a saucepan of water 
till they will pulp. To a pint of pulp passed through a 
coarse sieve add four eggs, two ounces of butter, one 
ounce of grated bread crnmbs, and six ounces of sugar. 
Put a crust round the edge of your dish. 


MILLET PUDDING. 


Take a quarter of a pound of millet seed, clean picked 
and washed, six ounces of sugar, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, two eggs, and a quart of milk. Butter your dish 
before you putitin. It will take an hour and a half to 


bake. 


A LITTLE LIGHT PUDDING. 


A French roll baked the day before, pricked with a 
fork, pour boiling milk over it, and let it soak half an 
hour, covered close. Then tie it loosely in your cloth, 
boil it exactly half an hour, as much depends on the 
boiling. Send it to table with wine sauce. 
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BAKED APPLE PUDDING. 


Boil your apples as for sauce. Toa pint of the pulp 
add a quarter of a pound of sugar, two ounces of butter, 
a dessert spoonful of grated bread crumbs, a little brandy 
and four eggs well beaten. 


LEMON OR ORANGE PUDDING. 


Rub of the yellow rind of two lemons or Seville 
oranges with half a pound of lump sugar. Then pound 
the sugar in a mortar; add to it the pulp of the fruit, 
carefully clean from every particle of rind, pip, and pith; 
then four Naples biscuits grated, half a wine-glassful of 
best brandy, and. two ounces of candied citron, lemon, 
and orange peel cut fine. Work with the hand to a cream 
half a pound of fresh butter; add ten eggs (only half tke 
whites.) Keep the hand working one way, till the eggs 
and butter are thoroughly incorporated; then add the 
other ingredients, still working the hand or the spoon the 
same way. Lay a rich crust on the edges of a pie dish, 
and bake. It is usually turned out into a fresh dish for 
serving, but the same way upwards. 


CARROT PUDDING. 


Grate the outside red part of a raw carrot; mix with 
double the weight of bread crnmbs or Naples biscuit, or 
part of each. Toa pound and a half, add half a pint of 
new milk or cream, eight eggs well beaten, from a quar- 
ter to half a pound of fresh butter; loaf sugar and nutmeg 
to taste, half a pint of white wine, and a glass of ratafia 
or brandy. Bake it an hour. 

Very rich puddings of prime ripe fruit, are sometimes 
made by pressing the fruit through a sieve, if apricots, 
green-gages, or peaches; sweet juicy apples or rich mel- 
low pears may be grated; or the fruit may be scalded a 
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few minutes in wine, then the skins and stones removed, 
and beaten in a mortar. When cold, mix with rich cus- 
tard, cream, eggs, and bread crumbs, or Naples biscuit, 
with loaf sugar to taste; the kernals blanched, and a 
glass of brandy or Madeira wine. ‘Then bake in a dish 
edged with puff paste; and call it, according to the fruit 
employed, apricot pudding, peach pudding, &c. If the 
cook is ordered to make such a pudding, it is fit she 
should know how to do it; but it is a great pity to spoil 
good things by incongruous mixtures. The batter alone 
would make a much better pudding, and the fruit and wine 
might be saved for dessert. 


A CHARLOTTE. 


_ Cut slices of bread nearly half an inch thick; butter 
them thickly on both sides. Butter a deep dish or pan ; 
cut the slices in such pieces as will exactly fit into each 
other, and so cover the bottom and sides of the pan or 
dish. Keep out a few slices of bread and butter to cover 
the top, and soak them in custard: make no more than 
they will soak up. Fill the dish with apples or other 
fruit, with sugar (and cloves if the flavour is liked); cover 
the top with soaked slices, stick a few bits of butter in the 
top, and lay over a plate or dish, with a weight upon it, 
and so bake. When done, turn it out of the mould in 
which it was baked. 


TANSEY PUDDING. 


Make a rich batter with Naples biscuits, eggs, creain, 
and a little sugar; chop up a very few tansey leaves and 
a few of spinach, enough to give the whole a green colour. 
Set it im a double saucepan, over boiling water, till it 
becomes quite thick; then pour it into a buttered basin 
or mould, tie it up securely, and let it boil three quarters 
of an hour. Let it stand a few minutes after taking up ; 
then turn out, and serve with wine sauce. 
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CHESNUT PUDDING. 


Roast chesnuts, or boil them, a quarter of an hour; 
blanch, peel, and grate or pound in a mortar, with a little 
white wine. ‘To a dozen chesnuts add six eggs well 
beaten, a pint and a half of cream, and quarter of a pound 
of butter. Mix it well together, sweeten to taste, add a 
little salt and nutmeg, simmer over the fire till it thickens, 
stirring it well. ‘Then bake it in a dish edged or lined 
with puff paste. 


CHEESE PUDDING. 


Half a pound of cheese grated, butter two ounces, four 
eggs, a little cayenne and nutmeg. Butter a dish and 
bake twenty minutes. 


CUSTARDS. 


The component parts are eggs, milk, and sugar; more 
or less rich, and flavoured at pleasure with cinnamon, 
Jaurel, bay, or peach leaves. They may be either boiled 
or baked: the former is generally preferred. 

The plainest custards are made in the proportion of a 
quart of new milk to eight eggs, a pinch of salt, and loaf 
sugar to taste; or six eggs will do, if a spoonful of arrow- 
root or ground rice be wet with a little cold milk, and 
stirred into the rest when boiling. As to the mode of 
inixing; boil the milk and flavourings in a double sance- 
pan before the eggs are added. Remove the flavourings, 
and gradually mix with the finely beaten eges and sugar, 
pouring it several times backwards and forwards: let it 
just thicken over the fire, but not boil, or it will curdle. 
The moment it is taken off the fire, pour it into a cold 
jug, and stir it one way till nearly cold; then put into 
custard-cups, and grate nutmeg lightly over the top. If 
for baking, do not return it to the fire after the eggs are 
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added, but pour several times backwards and forwards 
from the saucepan to a jug, and then to the custard cups. 
Grate over nutmeg, and put them in the oven: a very 
few minutes will bake them. A spoonful of ratafia or 
brandy greatly improves the flavour ; this should be beaten 
with the whites of the eggs, and then added to the yolks. 

For richer custards, use half or all cream, and increase 
the number of eggs, say ten or twelve to a quart. 


ALMOND CUSTARDS. 


Half a pound of sweet almonds and half an ounce of 
bitter almonds, blanched and pounded, with a spoonful or 
two of rose water. Rub this almond paste through a 
sieve ; mix it with the eg gs, then carefully with the boil- 
ing cream. Set it over ihe fire to thicken ; but do not 
cease stirring, and as soon as it thickens, remove from the 
fire. Pour backwards and forwards from a jug, and stir 
till cool ; then put into cups. 

NB. Rice may be used in the same way; they are 
then called rice custards. But when rice or almonds are 
employed, it is not necessary to use so many eggs; six or 
seven will be sufficient to a quart of cream. 


LEMON CUSTARDS 


Are made without milk or cream. Beat the yolks of 
eight eggs a very long time, till they become white like 
cream ; grate the rind and squeeze the juice of two lemons; 
mix with a pint of boiling water, and then mix gradually 
to the eggs; sweeten to taste. Set it over the fire to 
thicken, stirring it one way; but do not let it boil. Take 
it off the fire, and stir till cool. After removing from the 
fire, half a glass of wine and a spoonful of brandy may 
be added. Serve it in cups. 
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CUSTARD BAKED OR BOILED IN A STEWPAN. 


Take a quart of new milk, sweeten to your taste, beat 
the yolks of ten eggs, and the whites of six, mix them 
with your milk, half a glass of brandy, and some grated 
nutmeg. Bake them in china cups, or have in your stew- 
pan some boiling water, in which put your cups about 
half way up in the water, it must not boil too fast, you 
must be careful it does not boil into the cups, when they 
begin to rise they are done. If you wish them firm put 
them before the fire ten minutes. 


CHEESECAKES. 


The basis of cheesecakes is professedly the curd of 
milk as turned for cheese; but many are made entirely 
without it. ‘The following recipe is much approved :— 
Take the curd* of eight quarts of new milk ; rub the curd 
in a course cloth till quite free from whey ; then work into 
it three quarters of a pound of butter, three biscuits, and 
an equal quantity of bread crumbs, a little salt, and such 
spices as you choose, finely powdered. Beat ten eggs 
(half the whites) with three quarters of a pound of fine. 
loaf sugar, a wine-glassful of brandy or ratafia, and a 
pint of rich cream. Having well mixed all these ingre- 
dients, rub them with the hand through a coarse hair 
sieve, then add a pound of currants washed and dried, 
and an ounce of candied citron cut as small as possible. 
Line tin patty-pans with rich puff paste, put in the meat, 
and either entirely cover with paste, or put only bars or 
leaves. ‘They will take about twenty minutes to bake ina 
rather quick oven. 

* Milk is turned to curds and whey by means of rennet, which is the 
stomach of a calf taken out as soon as it is killed, well cleaned from its con- 
tents, then scoured inside and out with salt; when thoroughly salted, stretched 
on a stick to dry. A bit of this is to be soaked in boiling water for several 
hours, and the liquor put in milk warm from the cow, or made that warmth. 
Use alone can prescribe the exact quantity. Never use more than enough to 
turn it, as it hardens the curd. The gizzard-skin of fowls and turkeys may be 


prepared in the same way, and answer the same purpose; or the curd for 
cheesecakes may be bought of regular dairy people. 
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The above may be called almond cheesecakes, by omit- 
ting the currants, and substituting half a pound of sweet 
almonds and half an ounce of bitter, blanched and beaten 
to a paste, or lemon or orange cheesecake, by substituting 
for the currants two or three candied oranges or lemons 
pounded in a mortar 3 or 


CHEESECAKES WITHOUT CURD 


May be made in almost every variety, by substituting 
Naples or Savoy biscuit and bread crumbs, equal parts of 
each, soaked in brandy or white wine, making in the whole 
as much as would have been used of curd. 

N.B. This mixture made up in little balls and fried, 
is called Lent potatoes. 


POTATO CHEESECAKES, 


Take half a pound of mashed potatoes, rubbed through 
a colander ; mix with a quarter of a pound of butter, a 
tea-cupful of cream, a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar and 
two eggs finely beaten, a quarter of a pound of candied 
peel, either chopped fine or beaten in a mortar, and a 
little nutmeg or cinnamon ; well mix these ingredients. 
Put in patty-pans, or saucers lined with paste. Do not 
more than half fill, as the substance will swell. Sift over 
fine sugar, and bake in a quick oven half an hour. 

N.B. Four or six ounces of currants may be substi- 
tuted for part or all of the candied peel, or the grated rind 
and juice of a lemon or Seville orange may be added ; 
also a little brandy and ratafia: but do not make the mix- 
ture too moist. 


RICE CHEESECAKES. 


‘Take a quart of cream or new milk with a quarter of a 
pound of ground rice, mix with the milk, by degrees, as you 
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would mix arrow-root ; set it on the fire, and keep stirring, 
till it is about the same consistency as curd, pour it into 
a basin and add a quarter of a pound of butter, and half a 
pound of sugar. When cold, add six egys and the rind 
of a lemon grated. Line your patty-pans with rich puff 
paste, but do not fill them quite full, as the cheesecake 
will rise. 


LEMON CHEESECAKES. 


Clarify a quarter of a pound of butter when cold, add 
the juice and rind of a large lemon, and six ounces of 
pounded loaf sugar, a little brandy, a few grated bread 
crumbs, a quarter of a pound of currants, and three eggs 
well beaten. Put a puff paste in your patty-pans. 


PASTRY—GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


It is scarcely necessary to repeat that all the utensils 
employed must be kept perfectly clean, and should be 
confined to that use only. A marble slab is very useful 
and pleasant to roll paste on in the summer time, but too 
costly for general use. A deal board nicely planed 
answers very well—three feet long and two wide is a com- 
fortable size; the rollingpin should be the same size at 
the ends as in the centre. Both board and rollingpin 
must be well scoured every time after using. 

A light hand and skilful eye will prevent much waste 
and litter in making pastry. It is by no means uncom- 
mon with some cooks, whenever they make paste, to have 
a piece left, which they put in the flour till next time of 
making, when it is sure to spoil the new paste. A good 
cook will soon get the habit of exactly judging the quan- 
tity of flour and other ingredients for the purpose required. 
She will moreover so mix and make up her paste, that 
every particle will be taken up clean from the basin and 
pie-board. ‘The difference between slatternly waste, and 
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careful neatness, may seem trifling in one or two instances, 
but when it comes to be repeated day after day, amounts 
to more than would be supposed in the course of a year. 

None but the best flour should be used for pastry ; in 
damp weather it sbould be dried for half an hour or more 
at a moderate distance from the fire. 

Salt butter, if well beaten and washed, may be used for 
pastry. Yeast is sometimes employed to raise pie-crust 
instead of butter or lard. Half a quartern of dough from 
the bakers, with the addition of one egg, will cover a large 
pie, and is much better for children, or the dry flour may 
be raised with yeast, and then wet with milk, or milk and 
water the warmth of new milk, with the addition of one 
egg. The under or side crust should be rolled out very 
thin; and if the crust be rich, it is as well to take off a 
piece for that purpose before all the butter is added, other- 
wise it will make the syrup or gravy greasy. The top 
crust may vary in thickness, being much thicker for a 
meat pie than for fruit. Meat pies should have holes 
round the edge; fruit pies only a hole in the centre. 
The object of these is to let some of the steam escape, 
that the gravy or juice may not boil oui. 

An ordiuary light paste requires a moderate oven, a 
raised paste should have a quick oven, and one that is 
iced with sugar, a slow oven, at least after the sugar is 
added, which may be done when the tarts are half baked. 
Meat pies require slower and longer doing than fruit. 
Some kinds of fruit, as apples, rhubarb, green goose- 
berries, damsons, longer than currants, raspberries, or 
cherries ; and preserved fruit, the less time it is in the 
oven the better. If pies are baked at home in an iron 
oven, it is a good way to puta flat tile or two of equal 
depth, at the bottom of the oven, it prevents the syrup 
boiling out, and also a disagreeable smell, often com- 
plained off from the use of iron ovens. 

Where the paste is wanted to adhere, as the upper 
and under crust of pie, it may be touched with.cold water, 
or still better with the white of egg. 
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RAISED PASTE. 


Three qnarters of a pint of water, and half a pound of 
butter is the usual allowance to two pouuds and a half of 
flour. The butter and water are to be made quite hot ; 
make a hole in the middle of the flour; pour in by little 
and little the hot liquid ; mix it well with a spoon; when 
all the liquid is put in, knead the dough with the hand 
till it becomes quite stiff; a little flour must then be 
shaken on the paste-board, to prevent it sticking, but it is 
not to be rolled out, only kneaded with the hands. It 
should then be set aside, covered up, in a cool place for 
an hour. Then divided into as many lumps as you 
require. It may be baked inside or outside of a dish or 
tin; the latter is preferable. For this purpose have tins 
exactly the shape of pie dishes, with the edges crimped 
or jagged ; well butter the outside of these tins; turn 
them bottom upwards, and press over each, one of the 
lumps of dough so as entirely to cover it; cut the edges 
smooth and so bake. When done turn it into a dish, 
remove the tin, and pour in boiled custard or preserved 
fruit. If the fruit, custard, or cheesecake is to be after- 
wards baked, the paste must be only half done in the tin, 
yet so as to be stiff and easily loosened from the tin, or 
have a tin or dish buttered inside ; put one hand in the 
middle of the lump of paste, and work it to the shape of 
the dish, stretching it over the edge. : 


PASTE FOR SAVOURY PIES. 


To two pounds of flour, allow one and a half of butter 
and lard, and the volks of three eggs; salt butter answers 
very well, but must be broken in small pieces and well 
washed ; rub part of the butter or lard to a cream with the 
eggs; then rub in the flour; wet with cold water, and 
roll out with the remainder of the butter. 
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SWEET "PASTE. 


To a pound and a half of flour, three quarters of a 
pound of butter, three or four ounces of loaf sugar sifted, 
the yolks of two eggs, and half a pint of new milk. Be 
sure to knead it well. ‘This crust is suitable for any kind 
of fresh gathered fruit, but for apples a puff paste is ge- 
nerally preferred. Bake ina moderate oven; and if it be 
to be iced, take it out ten minutes before it is done; ice 
it, and return it to the oven to dry. 


PUFF PASTE 


One pound of butter to one of flour, rub in well about 
half the butter; then add two table spoonsful of water and 
the whites of two eggs; when well mixed, roll the dough 
thick and press in some of the butter; do so two or three 
times till all in; roll it from you quickly and lightly. If 
touched too much it will make it heavy. 


SHORT CRUST. 


Rub to a cream three ounces of butter; add to it one 
pound of flour well dried, and two ounces of loaf sugar; 
rub them well together, then add the yolks of two eggs, 
and as much cream boiling hot as will make it a proper 
consistency ; roll it thin, bake in a moderate oven. If a 
richer paste be desired the quantity of butter may be in- 
creased. 


CRUST FOR VENISON PASTY. 


For this purpose the common raised paste will do; or 
if a richer be desired, to four pounds of flour allow two 
pounds of butter, and the yolks of four eggs. Wet it 
with hot water, and knead it very thoroughly. The sides 
of the dish are to be lined, but not the bottom. The top 
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crust must be thick to beat the long baking which the 
meat requires. . 


BISCUIT PASTE 


Is very short, and only fit for light preserved fruits that 
require bat.a few minutes baking in tins; six yolks of 
eggs, a quarter of-a pound of loaf sugar, and a small tea- 
cupful of cream. Rub them together to a very stiff paste. 
This paste answers very well to cut in rounds, and bake 
on flat tins. Puta piece of marmalade or jam on each. 


STRING PASTE 


Is only used for the bars of tartlets. An ounce of 
butter to a quarter of a pound of flour; mix it with the 
hand; adda very little cold water. Rub the paste between 
your hand and the board till it begins to string; then cut 
it into small pieces; roll it out, and draw into strings not 
much coarser than a large thread; lay across the tartlets, 
and bake them immediately. 


RICE PASTE 


Simmer the rice in a small quantity of water or milk 
till quite plump; drain off any liquor that may remain. 
Stir in the yolk of an egg or two, according to the quan- 
tity; one egg to a quarter of a pound of rice is the com- 
mon rule, with or without the addition of half an ounce 
of butter. It may be used for covering either savoury or 
sweet pies. Have the dish quite ready; roll out the paste 
with a dust of flour. Lay it on, and immediately set it 
in the oven without suffering it to cool. 


POTATO PASTE. .- 


Boil potatoes as for mashing; rub through a colander, 
and while quite hot, add an ounce or two of butter, and 
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an egg; flour the pie-board pretty thickly; turn it on 
while hot, flour the rollingpin, roll it out to the size re- 
quired; make up quickly, and put in the oven. If suf- 
fered to become cold it is apt to crack in baking. The 
top may be washed over with a feather dipped in yolk of 
egg finely beaten. For covering savoury pies, & little salt 
may be added both in rice and potato paste. 


CROQUANTE PASTE. 


‘To half a pound of fine flour, a quarter of a pound of 
sifted loat sugar mixed to a proper stiffness with the yolks 
of eggs finely beaten; the chief use of this is to cut out 
ornaments for other pastry. Butter a flat tin; roll out 
the paste very thin aud of equal thickness; cut it with a 
paste cutter or mould into the form of leaves, stars, &c. 
Lay them on the tin without suffering them to touch each 
other. Bake a few minutes in a slack oven, and lay them 
on the top of tarts, &c. while hot. 


ICEING OR GLAZING FOR PASTRY. 


There are two ways of doing this; when the pastry is 
nearly baked enough take it out of the oven, and sift over 
it fine powdered sugar; return it to the oven, and hold 
over it a hot salamander or fire shovel, till the sugar runs 
into a glazing. Or, beat up the whites of two eggs to a 
solid froth. With a paste brush wash over the tops of 
the pies; then sift over a thick coat of powdered sugar, 
and press it lightly with the hand to make it settle in the 
egg, and adhere to the pie crust. Then wash the brush, 
and twirl it over the sugar like trundling a mop ; do this 
till all the sugar is moistened; then put again in the oven 
for about ten minutes. The first method is preferred for 
eating hot; the latter for cold. 
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MEAT PIES. 


For one and all of these a little good gravy is desirable 
before sending to the oven, and a litile more to be intro- 
duced by means of a funnel, when they come home. 
There is nothing better than good jelly gravy of roast 
meat. Pepper and salt are the universal seasonings, to 
which may be added at pleasure any of the various flavours. 
They may be farther enriched by a thin layer of any kind 
of forcemeat balls, or egg balls, or a round of each. The 
gravy added hot when the pie is baked, may be flavoured 
with any variety adapted to the contents of the pie and the 
taste of the eaters. 


BEEF STEAK PIE. 


Lay a thin crust on the sides. Prime meat pretty free 
from fat; rump steak is the best, or the skirt of a fine 
animal makes a good pie. Cut the meat into small pieces, 
two or three inches long and half as wide. Season with 
pepper and salt; as much water or gravy as will nearly 
fill the dish: top crust about three quarters of an inch 
thick. Bake two hours. | 


ANOTHER WAY. 


Put the crust and meat as above, with the addition of 
half a dozen eschalots chopped fine, which may be mixed 
with the seasoning, a few oysters with their liquor, or a 
few mushroom buttons. The gravy may be enriched with 
a wine glass of catsup, and the same of port wine. 


RAISED BEEF-STEAK PIE. 


Cut up the beef, and simmer it half an hour with 
cayenne and salt, half an ounce of butter with or without 
eschalots. Prepare a raised crust. When the beef is 
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cold put it ‘a with layers of oysters, if in season, the juice 
of a lemon, or a little catsup; cover it up, pinch tight to 
secure the joints; bake and turn out. 

Beef and veal mixed, or beef and pork griskin, or 
griskin alone, make an excellent family pie either plain 
or seasoned with sage, onion, and bread crumbs. 


A RICH VEAL PIE. 


Season with salt, pepper, and nutmeg. Scald two 
sweetbreads, and slice or chop them up, lay them among 
the meat, with oysters, egg, and force-meat balls; a little 
good gravy, and a glass of white wine. A few thin slices 
of ham may be laid at top, but are not universally ap- 
proved. When baked, add a little good gravy thickened 
with cream and flour. Ornament the top with leaves or 
stars; bake in a moderate oven quick enough to raise the 


crust without scorching it. 
FRENCH RAISED PIE. 


The easiest method of making this is to have two tins 
the shape of pie dishes, one a size smaller than the other, 
and fitted with a lid a little raised in the middle in the 
form of a pie. Butter the inside of the large tin, and the 
outside of the small tin. Work the paste into the large 
tin: then put in the smaller tin, and lay the top crust 
over its lid, ornamented to fancy. When baked, lift out 
the inner tin by its rim; it will bring the top paste 
with it, which will easily be removed, the tin lid having 
been buttered. ‘Then bave ready a rich fricassee of veal, 
chicken, or rabbit. Put it into the crust, and fit on the 
lid. If to be eaten hot, it may be put again into the oven 
a few minutes; and then carefully slipped out of the tin. 
It is often directed to fill the paste with coarse flour or 
bran; but it is difficult entirely to remove this before 
putting in the meat, and nothing answers so well as the 
tin above described. 

U 
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A VERY RICH VEAL PIE. 


. A calf’s head or feet prepared and seasoned as for a 
hash or fricassee, two sweetbreads cut in pieces, seasoned, 
and enriched with forcemeat balls, cocks’ combs, morels, 
truffles, button mushrooms, artichoke bottoms ent in 
pieces, tops of asparagus : this is for eating hot—add rich 
veal gravy thickened with cream and flour, and a little 
white wine or lemon juice. 


OX CHEEK PIE. 


It should be previously stewed till the meat will leave 
the bones ; cut it in slices and add to the gravy a little 
catsup and port wine, cayenne and salt. 


RAISED PORK PIE. 


The meat of a griskin not too fat, cut from the bones 
in small pieces, season with pepper, salt, and a little sage, 
fill the pie; no gravy must be added, unless you have a 
little stiff jelly of roast meat, which lay at the top of the 
pie, it will suck down and enrich the meat without break- 
ing the crust; close it very securely, egg over, bake. two 
hours, with a buttered paper laid over the top, to prevent 
burning. When done, a little very good gravy may be 
added, and two tea-spoonsful of made mustard; but use 
only such gravy as will be sure to jelly ; and not enough 
of it to endanger the breaking the crust. These pies aré 
usually eaten cold; they will keep several days, and are 
very handy on a journey. 


MUTTON PIES 


Are made exactly the same as above, only leave out the 
sage. ‘They are better eaten hot. 
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PIGEON PIE. 


A rich puff paste. In a pie of six pigeons lay at the 
bottom a pound and a half of rump steaks, with not much 
fat, and cut in small pieces, season with cayenne pepper 
and salt ; in the inside of each pigeon put a piece of butter 
‘the size of a pigeon’s egg, rolled in the seasoning; lay 
‘the breast downwards; the yolks of four hard boiled eggs, 
and force meat balls if approved; half a pint of water or 
gravy ; wash over the crust with eggs. Ornament with 
leaves of paste, and the feet of the pigeons nicely cleaned, 
and put in the centre; rub them with butter to prevent 
burning. N.B. The feet are to be cut off. A young 
cook having seen the feet sticking through the crust, in 
making her first pigeon pie, took an immense deal of 
pains to drag them through, leaving the bodies of the 
pigeons to take such attitudes as this foot dragging chanced 
to force them in. 


CAMBRIDGE PIGEON PIE. 


It is to be made the same as above, only leave out the 
steak and forcemeat balls, add three extra pigeons in lieu 
of the steak. The larger the pie the better it is. Larks, 
partridges, or any kind of birds may be made into a pie 
in the same way. 


ROOK PIE. 


Young unfledged rooks make a good pie, but must be 
previously skinned and soaked in hot milk, as the skin 
has a bitter taste; make the same as a pigeon pie. 


VENISON PASTY. 


For meat, take a neck, shoulder, or breast of venison 
that has not hung too long; remove the bone and skin ; 
lay the trimming bits at the bottom of a stew-pan with 
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two large onions sliced, and a few eschalots, pepper, salt, 
and mace, and nearly, or quite, half a pint of port wine; 
then put a plate to divide it, and on the plate put the 
meat for the pasty cut in bits about two inches square, 
and as much veal broth as will cover the whole. Let it 
simmer over a slow fire till the meat is three-parts done; 
remove it inte a dish with a little of the gravy, and set it 
away to cool. Having prepared the paste as directed, put 
in the meat and gravy, cover close; ornament to fancy ; 
lay over a buttered paper, and let it bake two hours in a 
moderate oven ; meanwhile let the gravy in a stew-pan go 
on simmering till it is reduced to a small quantity, and 
very rich. Strain and thicken with flour and butter, add 
a little pepper and salt, the juice of half a Jemon, and 
two table-spoonsful of port wine: make a hole in the top 
of the pasty, and pour in this sauce before sending to 


table. 
GIBLET PIE. 


After having cleaned the giblets very thoroughly, either 
goose or ducks, stew them in a little water, with part of 
an onion, a few sweet herbs, and a little cayenne; when 
cold cut the gizzard in three or four pieces; the liver in 
two, and salt to taste. Prepare a puff paste, and line the 
sides of the dish, lay at the bottom a pound of rump 
steaks cut up; the giblets must fill the dish; cover with 
paste and bake two hours. Instead of water use part of 
the liquor the giblets were stewed in, the remainder 


thicken with butter and flour, and add hot when the pie 
is baked, 


CHICKEN PIE. 


A light puff paste, thin lining of crust to the sides of 
the dish. Parboil two chickens in a small quantity of 
water; that a little liquor may serve, it is as well to boil 
first one and then the other. Let them become cold; 
then cut up neatly in joints; meanwhile, in the liquor 
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they were boiled in, stew down the heads, neck, and feet, 
with a couple of onions, and a blade or two of mace ; 
lay in the dish the joints of fowl intermingled, with a few 
slices of dressed ham and good veal forcemeat balls ; sea- 
son with white pepper, salt, and nutmeg: a little gravy 
may be added, but not too much. Cover and ornament 
the top. An hour and a half will bake it. Have ready 
the gravy made from the heads, which should be reduced 
by boiling to a tea-cupful; thicken with cream and flour 
and grated lemon rind ; put in the fire before serving. 


ANOTHER WAYe 


It may be made in a raised crust, and prepared as a 
fricassee or ragout, with the addition of two sweetbreads. 
Having removed the top crust and inner tin lay in the 
joints, forcemeat, and other seasonings, pour in the gravy ; 
lay the top crust, and return it to the oven a few minutes 
to settle it in its pie form. Then gently slip on to a dish 
while quite hot. 


DUCK PIE 


May be made as either of the above, only using brown 
gravy throughout, and sage, onion, and bread crumbs, 
instead of forcemeat—no ham or cream—but a table- 
spoonful each of port wine and catsup, a little curry or 
cayenne, and made mustard; thicken with butter rolled 
in flour. 

N.B. Every kind of cold poultry or game, with their 
own sauces and gravies, way be brought into use in this 
way. It only requires attention as to the time of doing. 
If already thoroughly done, the cook must contrive to get 
them into the form of a pie with as little baking as possible. 
If a puff paste is directed, she must roll it rather thin, 
and tell the baker, as soon as the crust is done, to take it 
out of the oven. Ina raised crust, there is no danger of 
over doing. 
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RABBIT PIE. 


For a plain family pie, lay a beef steak at bottom; cut 
up the rabbit in joints; scald the livers, chop up, rub 
with a bit of butter, an equal quantity of bread-crumbs, 
and a sufficiency of pepper and salt to season the whole 
pie; strew this between the layers, and proceed in every 
respect as for a beefsteak pie. Allow full two hours for 
baking. 

If a more delicate pie is desired, proceed exactly in the 
same manner as chicken pie, only instead of veal force- 
meat, make one, by pounding together the scalded livers 
and brains of the rabbits, with a quarter of a pound of 
boiled bacon or ham (or two ounces of butter and the 
same of bread-crumbs, and the yolk of an egg well 
beaten); with pepper, salt, pounded mace, or nutmeg, 
some chopped parsley, and an eschalot or two, thoroughly 
well beaten together. This may be laid at the bottom of 
the pie, or made up into balls. 


HARE PIE. 


Nicely clean the hare; get it perfectly free from blood ; 
cut it up, put it in a stew-pan, with a small quantity of 
sweet herbs tied in a bundle, six eschalots chopped, a few 
cloves, allspice, and black pepper, a glass of port wine, 
and as much broth as will just cover it. Cover it close, 
and simmer for an hour and a half. Then take out the 
prime parts,—back, legs, and blade bones,—with a little 
gravy, and set them by to cool; let the ribs, long bones 
of the legs, neck, and head, continue to stew till the gravy 
is rich, and reduced to the quantity required. Prepare a 
good hare stuffing, with the liver and brains of the hare to 
lay at the bottom of the dish, or strew among the meat, 
or make up in balls; season with pepper, salt, and 
cayenne. Line the sides with a good paste; put in the 
meat, seasoning, and gravy, and cover. When the crust 
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is nicely baked, the pie is done. The remainder of the 
gravy is now to be strained and thickened; add to it half 
the juice of a lemon, and a spoonful or two of port wine, 
and put it into the pie boiling hot. 


CHESHIRE PIE 


Is made of pork chops seasoned with salt, nutmeg, and 
pepper, with alternate layers of sliced apples duly sweeten- 
ed, and a clove stuck here and there among them; from 
half a pint to a pint of white wine for gravy, and two 
ounces or more of butter spread over the top of the con- 
tents, which are then to be covered with a puff paste, and 


baked. 
A SHROPSHIRE PIE 


Is composed of a mixture of rabbits.and fat pork, sea- 
soned with pepper, salt, sweet herbs, and nutmeg, and the 
chopped livers of the rabbits, with or without the addition 
of chopped onions, apples, and currants. A pint of broth 
or water for gravy. Bake an hour and a half in a quick 
oven. 


FISH PIES. 


All kind of fish may be made into pies. It is usual to 
cut them up in suitable pieces and simmer them a few 
minutes in a small quantity of liquor. Then taking the 
prime pieces for the pie, leaving the fins, tail, and bones 
to enrich the gravy. Some persons prefer laying a bit of 
butter at the bottom of the dish, then the fish cut in pieces 
raw, with forcemeat balls or chopped lobster, anchovy, or 
oysters, with their liquor ; and seasoning of salt, cayenne, 
nutmeg, or curry powder. No side crust (unless it is a 
raised pie.) Bake from an hour and a half to two hours. 
Gravy of the trimmings boiled to a very small quantity, 
an equal quantity of cream, a little flour and butter, or 
instead of the cream, white wine or lemon juice, to be 
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added boiling hot when the pie is baked. _ A glass or two 
of white wine is a great improvement; it should be put 
in the pie before baking. 


EEL PIE. 


Small eels are considered best for this purpose, those of 
about half a pound each. Skim and trim off the heads, 
tails, and fins, which, stew in white broth for gravy. 
Have a light paste, do not line the sides of the dish; cut 
the eels in pieces about three inches long ; season with 
pepper and salt, add a tea-cupful of the gravy, and cover ; 
bake an hour. 


PIE OF COD SOUNDS. 


This is a costly dish, but is esteemed a great delicacy. 
Get the sounds of ten or twelve cods; soak them for 
twenty-four hours; the water should be blood warm 
when put to them, with a little salt and vinegar; then 
wash and dry them. Put in a stew-pan four ounces of 
sliced onions with two ounces of fresh butter; fry them 
of a nice brown, then mix with a morsel of butter, a small 
table-spoonful of flour; add it to the onions with half 
a pint of boiling water ; when perfectly smooth put in the 
cod sounds, with a little pepper and salt, a glass of white 
wine, a tea-spoonful of essence of anchovies and the juice 
of half a lemon; stir it well together, and simmer a few 
moments; then turn into a pie-dish, cover with paste, and 
bake one hour. : 

It was formerly much the custom to make meat pies 
with a mixture of sweet fruit; and some few places are 
still famous for them, though they are pretty generally 
exploded. Of the celebrated Dr. Johnson it is recorded, 
that 


“A veal pie, too, with sugar crammed, and plums, 
Was wondrous grateful to the doctor's gums." 
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For those who retain any fondness for these incongruous 
mixtures, we inform them that a Dartmouth pie is made 
in raised crust enriched with two parts beef-suet and one 
part fresh butter. The contents of the pie are composed 
of two pounds of the lean meat of a leg of mutton chopped 
very smal], and one of beef suet, a pound of currants, 
three ounces of powdered lump sugar, with salt and 
nutmeg. 


CRITTEN PIES. 


A Hampshire dish, one of the grand Inxuries of pig- 
killmg time. When the internal fat of a bacon hog has 
been beaten and melted for lard, what remains in the 
Sieve after straining is called crittens, to which add an 
equal weight each of bread-crumbs, currants (or part 
plums stoned and chopped), and apples, and the lights 
of the pig scalded and chopped fine. 'To each pound of 
this mixture add one egg beaten fine, one ounce of sugar, 
one ounce of candied peel shred fine, and a little ginger, 
allspice, nutmeg, and salt. It is generally baked in a 
raised crust made in a large red platter, or in small moulds 
or tea-cups. 


MINCE PIES, 


Equal weights of beef suet, roast beef underdone and 
free from skin and gristle, apples when peeled and cored, 
currants well cleaned, and plums stoned and chopped (or 
some prefer two parts currants to one of plums); half the 
weight of one of these ingredients in moist sugar, the 
same in candied lemon and orange peel, and half that 
quantity of citron. Let all these (except the currants) 
be finely and separately chopped. ‘T'o every two pounds 
allow a lemon, two drachms cach of salt and ginger, and 
one each of allspice, nutmeg, cloves, and coriander seeds, 
all finely powdered; a quarter of a pint of liquid, con- 
sisting of one-third brandy and two-thirds mountain or 
raisin wine, Grate the yellow rind of the lemons with a 
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lump of sugar, which roll and mix with the rest. Squeeze 
the lemon juice into the wine and brandy, and mix with 
it the sugar. Mix the spices and salt well together. 
Thoroughly well mix the apples, plums, currants, candied 
peel, suet, and meat, and strew to it the spice by degrees; 
then add the liquid; stir it up well; cover it closely, and 
keep in a cool place. When required for use, stir up the 
whole, and having taken out what you want, add to it a 
spoonful or two of brandy or white wine. 


ANOTHER WAY. 


Take one pound of tripe, one pound of apples, two 
pounds of suet, three pounds and a half of currants, all 
cut very fine. ‘Then add half an ounce of mace or cin- 
namon beat fine, a quarter of a pound of candied orange 
peel cut in thin slices, three quarters of a pound of 
pounded sugar, half a pint of brandy, and the same 
quantity of wine. Mix all thoroughly together. 

The crust for mince pies should be very rich and flakey, 
and the meat entirely covered above and below. They 
are usualy baked in tins, and eaten hot. Half an hour 
in a moderately quick oven will bake them. They may 
be iced or have sifted sugar strewed over them. 


ANOTHER WAY. 


Salt and spice a neat’s tongue, and let it lie three days; 
or, cut open a bullock’s heart, remove every particle of 
_ blood, and sprinkle it with a similar mixture, z.e. salt, black 
pepper, allspice, and coriander seeds, all pounded. Par- 
boil, remove the skin, and chop it fine; to two pounds of 
the meat allow two pounds each of good beef-suet, or cur- 
rants and apples; of raisins a pound when stoned and 
chopped. Candied lemon, orange, and citron-peel, of 
each two ounces; blanched almonds one pound; the rind 
of one very large or two small lemons, grated off with 
loaf sugar, a large nutmeg grated, half an ounce of cinna- 
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mon and cloves beaten to powder; an ounce of salt, a 
pound of loaf sugar, the juice of the lemons, with a pint 
of Madeira or sherry wine, and half a pint of the best 
brandy ; or some prefer half a pint each of brandy and 
sack, and a quarter of a pint of verjuice. When pies are 
to be made, if the meat has become dry, moisten it with 
a little brandy or wine. 

N.B. Mince-meat may be made much cheaper, and yet 
very good, especially if for present use. The quantity of 
brandy required is for keeping it all the season; instead 
of this it may be mixed with home-made wine, either 
ginger, orange, or raisin; er with eggs finely beaten; or 
with cold gravy of roast meat. Any kind of dressed lean 
meat will do, or double tripe chopped fine. Moist sugar 
instead of loaf; more raisins and less currants ; a smaller 
quantity of candied peel, and no citron, (which is double 
the price of lemon and orange peel) and a few drops of es- 
sence of lemon instead of fresh lemons. These hints are 
especially worth the attention of those who have to provide 
mince pies for the Christmas vacation, and who find, that 
in the presence of young gentlemen from boarding school, 
their costly mince pies disappear very fast. 

A very pleasant extempore mince-meat may be made 
exactly in the same manner as New College puddings, 
only putting twice the quantity of suet, and a glass of 
white wine, so as to make the mixture rather more moist 
than would do for rolling up. Bake in puff paste as 
mince pies. 


EGG MINCE PIES. 
Hard boil eggs, and chop them small with double their 
weight in suet ; half of the weight of the eggs and suet 
together in currants ; the grated rind and juice of a lemon; 
candied peel, sugar, salt, and spice to taste. 
LEMON OR ORANGE MINCE PIES. 
Squeeze the juice of a large lemon or Seville orange. 
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Boil the outside till it will completely mash. Chop fine, 
and add to it three or four apples, a quarter of a pound 
each of suet and sugar, half.a pound of currants; two 
ounces of candied peel, and the juice. If not quite 
moist enough, add a little white wine. Bake in a short 
crust. 


PATTIES. 


These are handy little vehicles for relishes of various 
kinds, from which they take their name; as oyster patties, 
lobster patties, &c. But these substances are to be intro- 
duced after the patties are baked; for this purpose the 
cook has to contrive to preserve room. The best contri- 
vance we know of, is, that of having a number of little 
tins, like tops of canisters, three-quarters of an inch 
high, and as large round as a half crown; a similar arti- 
cle will be wanted for cutting them out, about the size 
round of a large wine-glass or small tea-cup: it should 
have a hole in the top that they may be the more easily 
thrown off. Roll out a rich puff paste to the thickness of 
half an inch; cut it out with the last-mentioned article, 
and lay half of them on a buttered tin for baking; of the 
smaller tins butter the outsides of as many as you want 
patties, and put them, the covered end downwards, in the 
middle of so many rounds of paste; press them almost 
but not quite through; then wet the edges with finely 
beaten yolk of egg, and lay the other rounds at top. Or 
the pieces may be cut square, the small tins put in the 
middle, and other squares at top, and then cut round at 
once. Hegg over the top (as pigeon pie.) Bake them 
in a quick oven a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. 
Immediately on taking them out, with a sharp knife di- 
vide the flakes of the crust, take about a quarter the thick- 
ness from the top, lift out the inside tin, and fill with the 
meat prepared. Return the top quickly, and it will stick 
as if it had never been removed. 

The meat for patties is prepared in the following man- 
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ner. Beef patties, underdone beef half a pound, chop- 
ped fine; butter, one ounce. Season high with cayenne, 
nutmeg, and salt; chop up an onion or two very fine, 
aud a little eschalot or garlic. Simmer the onion and 
garlic in rich gravy for ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour; then add the beef, and simmer again. The last 
thing stir in half a tea-cupful of cream. | 


VEAL AND HAM PATTIES. 


Equal parts of lean veal and ham dressed. Prepare as 
above, but use white gravy; the rind of a lemon grated 
off with salt or sugar, and the juice. 

Fowl, turkey, pheasant, or partridge.—The white meat 
chopped up with ham is better than veal. 


PATTIES TO FRY. 


Take a veal kidney with the fat, or about the same 
qnantity of veal, cut it fine, the yolks of three eggs boiled 
hard, also cut fine, a little salt, mace and nutineg, with a 
little cayenne. Mix the ingrédients with a little cream, 
‘put it in puff paste about the size of a crown piece, and 
fry them ; serve them -hot. 


LOBSTER PATTIES. 


Chop up the meat of a lobster; bruise the coral and 
spawn in a mortar with butter. Season with cayenne, 
and a tea-spoonful of essence of anchovy. Simmer five 
minutes with an ounce of butter, a tea-spoonful of flour, 
and for liquid, half cream and half veal broth, as much as 
will just moisten the whole. It should be rather thicker 
than lobster sauce. 


OYSTER PATTIES. 


Scald in their own liquor a quarter of a hundred of 
large oysters; take off the beards, and cut them in four 
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pieces. Simmer the liquor a few minutes longer with the 
beards, then strain; put an equal quantity of cream, an 
ounce of butter rolled in flour, a little grated rind of lemon, 
and a tea-spoonful of the juice, or instead of either, a 
table-spoonful of white wine; a little salt, cayenne, and 
nutmeg; simmer with the oysters five minutes, and fill 
the patties. 


PETITE PATES 


Are made of the highest puff paste or short crust about 
the size of a crown piece, and whatever you intend to fill 
them with, must be minced fine and highly seasoned with 
cayenne, salt, and a little mace. It must be put ina 
stew-pan till so nearly done that baking the paste will 
finish them. Serve them in a small dish, or as garnish 
for a large one. 


SWEET PATTIES 


May be filled with the mixture for New College pud- 
dings, which may be baked in them ; or with any similar 
preparation that does not require long to do. 


A CASSEROLE OF RICE, OR TIMBALL OF MACCARONI 


Is made by simmering rice or maccaroni till tender in 
milk and butter; a quart of milk and a quarter of a pound 
of butter is allowed to a pound of rice; the maccaroni will 
take rather more milk ; an onion may be added for flavour. 
When quite tender and dry, beat it to a paste with two 
whole eggs and the yolk of another, and a little pepper 
and salt. Have a basin or mould lined with very thin 
slices of bacon, or, what answers as well, well buttered ; 
line it with the paste about half an inch thick. Put in 
the middle a ragout of sweetbreads, chicken, rabbit, or 
anything else that may happen to suit. Cover it close, 
and fill up the mould or basin with the remainder of the 
paste; bake it an hour in a quick oven. ‘Turn it over, 
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and send to table with good gravy or curry sauce. Or it 
may be boiled an hour and a half, with a buttered cloth 
tied over, and standing in a saucepan with a small quantity 
of water, so that it cannot boil in. A little boiling water 
must be added from time to time, as it boils away. 


FRUIT PIES.—APPLE. 


It is a common error to cut apples too small, by which 
the flavour is injured. Each apple, when peeled, should 
be cut in eight; that is, in four quarters, and each quar- 
ter cut across the middle; by which means the core can 
be easily removed. Lay them as close as possible: to a 
moderate sized pie, allow a quarter of a pound of good 
moist sugar, with or without four or five cloves, and a 
little grated lemon-rind. If the apples are juicy, no 
liquid will be required ; if otherwise, a spoonful or two of 
cyder or beer is much better than water. A little quince 
mamalade is sometimes put in an apple-pie. Puff paste. 
Bake an hour anda half. It is usually eaten warm. Some 
people like to stir in a bit of butter when an apple pie is 
cut hot. If the pie is to be creamed, when baked cut the 
middle of the crust in eight equal parts, without touching 
the border; then return the crust, the broad end to its 
place, and make the points stand up towards the middle ; 
or the lid may be removed altogether. When cold pour 
on the apples a rich boiled custard. 


RHUBARB AND GOOSEBERRIES 


For pies may be scalded with a very small quantity of 
water, just enough to moisten sugar, in the proportion of 
a quarter of a pound to a quart of fruit; but it is only 
necessary to scald them when it is intended to have a very 
light rich crust, that. will not bear standing long enough 
in the oven to do the fruit. For all ordinary purposes, 
the fruit will bake in the same time with the crust. Un- 
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ripe gooseberries and currants for small tarts and pufts 
should be simmered with sugar till done enough, then left 
to cool, and added to crust previously baked in tins, or, 
if in puffs, the syrup should be nearly all boiled away 
lest they break the crust. 


™~ 


APRICOTS FOR TARTS. 


The trees should be thinned before the shell of the 
stone begins to harden; in fact, when there is scarcely 
anything of the future stone visible. They ought not to 
be larger than a small damson. Simmer them with a 
little fine moist sugar and a very little water; a spoonful 
or two will moisten the sugar, and the fruit will soon go 
to juice. ‘They are best made in small pie dishes, but are 
sometimes made in patty-pans lined with paste. In that 
case it is better to bake the paste first; also a few leaves 
or stars to cover them, which may be baked on a flat tin. 
Simmer the fruit till quite done, and sweeten to taste. 
When cold, fill the’ baked crusts, and lay on the orna- 
ments. If convenient, they may be put in the oven a 
minute or two; but this does not signify. Custard is 
sometimes added. 


APPLE TARTS. 


Shave the yellow rind of two oranges, Seville or China. 
Boil in a very little water till quite tender, then chop fine. 
In the same liquor, which need not exceed two spoonsful, 
simmer the apples as for sauce; before they are quite 
done add sugar to taste, and the juice and rind of the 
oranges 5 boil till the syrup is pretty thick. When cold 
make the tarts in small shallow pie-dishes covered over, 
or in tin patty pans crossed with the string paste. If made 
in pie-dishes and covered, they should be iced. 


LEMON OR ORANGE TARTS. 


Shave off the yellow rind of two or three lemons or 
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Seville oranges, and set it on to simmer till the water is 


consumed and the rind almost brought to a paste. Care- 


fully pick off every bit of white pulp and kernel, and as 
much of the skin as may be without wasting the juice ; 
put the remainder to the rind, with double the weight of 
the whole fruit in loaf sugar. Beat all together over the 
fire, till it is well blended and brought to a paste; then 
add a bit of fresh butter, in the proportion of half an ounce 
to three lemons or oranges. Beat it again, and having 
lined tins with light puff crust, lay the orange or lemon 
paste, and cover them. Some people like the addition of 
a little grated ginger. The covers should be iced. - 


RIPE FRUIT PIES. 


Currants are improved by a mixture of raspberries; 
cherries, with either currants or raspberries, or both ; 
pack as close as possible, as they shrink in baking. 
Always lay the fruit highest in the middle; a small tea- 
cup turned down in the dish serves to keep in the juice. 
Currants require more sugar than either cherries or rasp- 
berries; but it is better not to make any pie very sweet, 
as it 1s easy for those who like it to add sugar. Some 
kinds of plums have harsh bitter skins; they had better 
be removed: they require rather more sugar in baking 
than cherries, and damsons still more; they are exceed- 
ingly rough. Cranberries require to be well washed in 
several waters ; allow to two quarts of fruit the juice of a 
Jemon and half a pound of sugar. The richer kinds of 
fruit such as greengages, apricots, peaches, &c. are usually 
simmered till quite tender, with loaf sugar, a quarter of 
a pound to a quart of fruit; the stones removed, the ker- 
nals blanched and returned to the fruit ; which when cold, 
may be laid in paste previously baked, and covered with 
bars or leaves; or they may be baked in shallow pie- 
dishes, with a cover of puff or tart paste, which is ge- 
nerally iced, : 

x 
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TARTS OF PRESERVED FRUIT. 


The less baking the better, as the jam requires no more 
doing, and only hardens the under crust. Where persons 
have an oven at home, it is not much trouble to line the 
patty-pans with paste, and bake separately; then put in 
the fruit, and lay at top bars or leaves previously baked in 
a flat tin. Return them to the oven for a minute or two 
to level the fruit and cause the crust to adhere. Where 
they have to be sent out to be baked, it may not be so easy 
to manage the matter thus ; but if the fruit must be baked 
in the crust, be careful that the tarts are put in the oven 
immediately they are made, and removed from the tins 
immediately on being taken out of the oven. If left to 
cool in the tins, the steam makes the under-crust heavy. 


SMALL PUFFS OF PRESERVED FRUIT. 


Roll out a good puff paste, a quarter of an inch thick, 
and cut it into pieces four inches square ; lay in the middle 
of each a large tea-spoonful of any kind of stiff jam. 
Double them over, press them together, and cut them 
with a knife or paste-cutter into squares, triangles, or 
half circles. Bake them on a tin sheet about twenty 
minutes, and ice them, or not, as approved. 


TARTLETS, 


Such as are sold by the pastry cooks.—The same 
crust as above, rolled out the same thickness; line tin 
patty-pans not much larger than a crown piece, and put 
in a small quantity of any kind of marmalade or jam. 
Then, with paste, Jay strings crossways over the top ; cut 
round the edges neatly; bake in a quick oven. From 
six to ten minutes will bake them: they should be of a 
very light brown. Sometimes a little rich boiled custard 
is added to them a few minutes after they come out of the 
oven. 
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A PYRAMID OF PASTE, OR MILLE FEUILLES. 


For this purpose a set of tin paste cutters is required, 
oval, octagon, diamond, scalloped, or any other form; 
the largest nine or ten inches, and from that size down to 
an inch or less. Roll out puff paste half an inch thick, 
and cut out with as many sizes as you want, beginning 
with the smallest. Bake them on a tin or sheet of paper* 
laid on a baking plate; the top may be done over with 
yolk of egg before baking, or iced when nearly done; 
bake them of a light brown colour. Have a dish to fit 
the largest, and when cold spread on it a layer of one 
kind of jam, then another sheet of paste, then another 
kind of jam, and surmount the top with a caramel or 
ornament, see chap. xiii. The order of the jam should 
be so as to display a variety of colours ; either by contrast, 
the darkest and lightest next to each other, or in shades 
from the darkest to the lightest, as damson, gooseberry, 
raspberry, or red currant, strawberry, apricot, greengage, 
or white egg plum. 


* It is very common to direct the baking of little things on white paper, 
buttered. This is merely done to iusure them against the bottoms being 
blackened, which often happens with the tin plates belonging to the bakers, 
A sheet of tin, kept nice and bright, answers every purpose, and saves many 
a sheet of paper. Even, in aniron oven, a tin sheet is preferable for baking 
small cakes, &c, 


CHAPTER XI. 
Jellies, Creams, Syllabubs, Gruels, &c. 


‘Tuts chapter will combine the interests of the healthy 
and the sick. Some of its details are calculated both to 
furnish agreeable table varieties, and to afford suitable 
nourishment to the invalid. 


BLANCMANGE. 


‘The most simple method, and perhaps the best, cer- 
tainly for a sick person, is to boil an ounce of the best 
isinglass, with a stick of cinnamon, in half a pint of 
water. In half an hour the isinglass will have dissolved 
and become a very thick jelly-like substance; then mix 
to it a pint of new milk, and loaf sugar to taste. Let it 
boil up once, and strain through a very nice tamis, or 
swanskin jelly-bag, into a basin. When nearly cold, pour 
it into a mould, or custard cups, or jelly glasses; pour it 
very steadily, and keep back any sediment. When it is 
to be turned out, raise it all round the edges with a silver 
knife ; turn the mould on a dish, hold it down, and shake 
once or twice. If properly done, it will turn out a 
beautiful white jelly, like marble. Garnish with flowers, 
or with sweetmeats or sliced orange. Rince the mould in 
cold water just before putting in your blancmange. 


A RICHER BLANCMANGE. 


In a pint and a half of new milk, simmer an ounce or 
rather more of prime isinglass, with the rind of half a 
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lemon shaved very thin, a stick of cinnamon, and a blade 
or two of mace (or the isinglass may be dissolved in 
water, as in the foregoing article, and only a pint of milk 
added: this method we rather prefer). Sweeten with two 
ounces and a half of loaf sugar. Blanch and pound 
with a spoonful of rosewater, half an ounce of sweet al- 
monds, and eight or ten bitter "mix them with the milk. 
When the isinglass is quite dissolved, strain through a 
linen sieve, or new flannel, to half a pint of rich cream, 
and stir together very thoroughly. Having stood an | 
hour, pour off into another basin, leaving the sediment at 
bottom, and when nearly cold, put it into moulds as above. 
N.B. Two table-spoonsful of noyeau will answer the pur- 
pose of the almonds. 


RICE BLANCMANGE. 


Simmer a tea-cupful of whole rice in a very small 
quantity of water, till it has absorbed the water, and is 
ready to burst. Simmer half a pint of rich milk, with a 
stick of cinnamon, and a little lemon-peel; strain and 
sweeten with sugar; add half a tea-cupful of very rich 
cream. Stir the rice to it and simmer, stirring it the 
whole time till it is quite a mash. Dip a mould in cold 
water, and immediately pour the whole into it; when 
cold, it will easily turn out in shape. It is eaten with 
preserved raspberries or other fruit, or with custard or 
cream. 


ARROW-ROOT BLANCMANGE. 


To a pint of milk allow a tea-cupful of arrow-root ; 
flavour with almonds or with noyeau, and sweeten with 
loaf sugar. Moisten the arrow-root with a little cold milk, 
and pour to it the boiling milk, stirring all the time. Re- 
turn to the saucepan, and boil it a minute or two, still 
stirring. Dip the moulds in cold water ; turn it out when 


cold. 
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FLUMMERY. 


Common flummery is nothing more than water-gruel 
flavoured and eaten cold. Soak in cold water a pint of 
very fine white oatmeal; having steeped a day and a night, 
pour off the water cle Then put upon the oatmeal 
three pints of fresh wate¥, and let it stand the same time. 
Strain it through a hair sieve, and boil it till it is as thick 
as hasty pudding, stirring it all the time; sweeten ic with 
loaf sugar, and add a spoonful of noyeau or ratafia, ora 
few drops of essence of lemon. Pour it into shallow 
dishes or saucers. It is usually eaten with cream and 
sugar, or wine or cider. 


FRENCH FLUMMERY 


Is composed of cream and isinglass, two ounces to a 
quart, simmered for a quarter of an hour, sweetened with 
loaf sugar, flavoured with ratafia or rose-water, or orange 
flower water; strain it into a mould; when cold, turn it 
out, and surround it with baked or dried pears. 


DUTCH FLUMMERY 


Is made of isinglass boiled in water, and enriched with 
wine, lemon, and eggs. Two ounces of isinglass, boil 
half an hour in a pint and a half of water, with the thin 
rind of a lemon ; or, what is still better, grate off with 
loaf sugar the yellow rind of two lemons; sweeten with 
loaf sugar; add the juice of three lemons, and a pint of 
white wine. Beat up seven eggs, and strain the above 
to them, stirring all the time. Return to the saucepan a 
minute or two to scald; but do not let it boil. Pour into 
a basin, and keep stirring till nearly cold; then let it stand 
a few minutes to settle, and put it into a tin mould previ- 
ously dipped in cold water. 
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Is nothing more than milk flavoured with cinnamon, 
and thickened with ground rice, as for a ground rice pnd- 
ding. Sweeten with loaf sugar; flavour with ratafia or 
peach-water. Put it in a basin or mould; when cold, 
turn it out, and pour round it cream, or custard, or the 
following sauce: half a pint of new milk, a large tea-cup- 
ful of cream, a glass of white wine, the juice of half a 
lemon, sweetened with loaf sugar. 


CURDS AND CREAM. 


Turn the milk as for cheesecakes. When the curd 
becomes firm, drop it into a mould with holes (like the 
inside of a soap dish, only in the form of a melon, star, 
or other shape; as the whey runs off and the curd sinks, 
keep adding more. Those who like the curd hardened, 
press it down; but it is in general preferred light, and 
without pressing or breaking the curd. Let it remain in 
the mould about two hours. Then turn it out into a glass 
dish or bowl, and pour round, or serve in another vessel, 
plain or whipped cream, sugar, white wine and lemon for 
eating with it; or raspberry jam or currant jelly. 


FIRMITY, 


(Or rather fromenty, for its name is derived from the 
French or Latin word for wheat, of which it is composed. ) 
Get a quart of the very best wheat, plump and fresh; see 
that there are no bits of chaff among it. Simmer in a 
smal] quantity of water till quite tender. It is desirable 
that the water should be nearly absorded by the wheat, 
and at the same time that it should not be suffered to burn. 
When cold it will be a very stiff jelly. Itis not material 
whether the firmity be proceeded with as soon as the wheat 
is tender, or whether it be left to cool. ‘The wheat is often 
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sold ready boiled for the purpose of making firmity. 
To a quart of wheat allow two quarts of new milk; if 
cold, break up the jelly. Simmer together witha stick of 
cinnamon, and a quarter of a pound or six ounces of 
currants, nicely cleaned and dried. As the wheat is apt 
to burn, it should be done in a double saucepan: or a 
brass kettle is the next best thing, and keep it stirred the 
whole time. When the currants are plump, and the in- 
gredients all well blended, beat the yolks of three eggs 
with two or three spoonsful of cream, and gradually mix 
with a little of the boiling firmity, and then with the 
whole. Stir it together for a minute or two, to mix and 
thicken; but be careful that the eggs do not curdle, which 
they will do if suffered to boil. Sweeten with loaf sugar. 
Pour it in a china bowl, and grate nutmeg over. It is 
generally eaten cold. 


CREAM FOR EATING WITH FRUIT PIES. 


This may be prepared in various ways. Simmer a 
pint of new milk, with cinnamon, laurel leaves, rind of 
Seville orange or lemon; either or all, as may be approved. 
Beat up the yolks of three eggs, with half a spoonful of 
flour, and one or two of cream; gradually add the boiling 
milk to this. Set it over the fire, and whisk it till it is 
of the consistence of thick cream. As it cools, add a 
table spoonful of rose, or orange-flower water, or a tea- 
spoonful of syrup of clove gillyflowers. When quite 
cold, remove the top of a fruit pie, pour in the cream, 
and return the cover either whole or cut in quarters. 

If eggs are scarce, one whole egg beaten up with a 
spoonful of rice flour or arrow-root, will answer for thick- 
ening. 

Richer creams may be prepared with an equal quantity 
of cream and milk, flavoured as above, half an ounce of 
almonds beaten to a paste, with orange-flower or rose 
water; a tea-spoonful of flour or arrow-root, rubbed 
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smooth, with cold milk or cream, and stirred into the rest. 
Sweeten with loaf sugar; and, when cold, stir in the juice 
of a lemon, or a glass of ratafia, noyeau, orbrandy. ‘This 
cream is often served in cups or glasses; or in a glass dish, 
with maccaroons, spread over the fa and round the 
edges of the cream. 

Some people prefer cream unboiled, and merely whisk 
it to a froth, with sugar, lemon juice, white wine, or 
noyeau ; ornament with maccaroons, or Savoy biscuits, or 
biscuits of puff paste sweetened and iced, or strewed over 
with sifted sugar. 

The various names, almond, or brandy, or ratafia, or 
sack, or lemon cream, are given according to the article 
by which the cream is principally flavoured, The cream 
may be prepared according to either of the foregoing 
recipes. ‘l’o a quart of cream allow of sweet almonds 
a quarter of a pound, with a few bitter; of brandy 
or ratafia two glasses; of wine a glass and a half, with 
half a glass of brandy or noyeau; of lemon or Seville 
orange ‘the juice of three, and as much of the yellow 
rind grated off with loaf sugar as will give it an agreeable 
flavour. For ginger cream: four ounces of preserved 
ginger, two spoonsful of ginger syrup, four yolks of eggs; 
simmer the cream and eggs, and whisk together till cold. 


. BURNT CREAM 


Is prepared as any of the above; but when cold, strew 
sugar over the top, and brown with a salamander or kitchen 
shovel made hot. 


SPANISH CREAM. 


To a quart of cream, add one ounce of isinglass, six 
bay leaves, and six bitter almonds, blanched, and half a 
pound of loaf sugar; simmer it till the isinglass is dis- 
solved ; add three yolks of eggs well beaten ; stir it till it 
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is about the thickness of a custard, then pour it into a 
mould dipped in cold water ; when quite cold, turn it out; 
send it to table garnished with sugar plums or flowers. 


This quantity will fill two large moulds. 


ITALIAN CREAM 


Is stiffened with isinglass, strained into a mould, and 
when cold turned out. Toa quart of cream, flavoured, 
sweetened, aud whisked as above, add one ounce of isin- 
glass, dissolved in the least possible quantity of water, and 
strained throngh a lawn sieve. It may be flavoured with 
any kind of fruit, as strawberry, raspberry, or pine apple, 
which then gives name to the cream. 


ORANGE OR LEMON CREAM. 


Grate off the yellow rind with loaf sugar, or shave, and 
simmer till it will beat to a paste. Squeeze the juice on 
the remainder of the sugar, which, in all, should be two 
ounces to a Seville orange or lemon, and one and a half 
to a China orange. Suppose you have four oranges or 
lemons, allow a pint of creain and the yolks of two eggs 
well beaten. Simmer them up with the rind of the fruit, 
and stir till almost cold; then pour it upon the juice and 
sugar, and stir or beat till quite cold. Serve in glasses or 
custard cups. 


ANOTHER WAY. 


Boil till quite tender the thin rind of a Seville orange or 
two. Beat it fine in a mortar; for each orange or lemon add 
to the peel a table-spoonful of best brandy, the juice of the 
fruit, a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar; the yolks of 
four eggs; having beaten these all together for ten or 
twelve minutes, pour gradually a pint of boiling cream, 
still stirring, and continue to do so till itis cold. Put it 
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into custard cups; set these in a deep dish of boiling 
water, and let them remain till cold again. They may be 
garnished with preserved orange chips. 


LEMON OR ORANGE CREAM WITHOUT CREAM. 


Shave the rind of five lemons or oranges into half a 
pint of water; boil.them till they will pound to a mash. 
Rub a few lumps of sugar on the fruit either before or 
after paring ; the sugar draws the fine bright yellow, also 
the delicate flavour of the peel. Remove the white pith, 
and squeeze the juice to loaf sugar, in the whole making 
half a pound of sugar. If the cream is to be yellow, the 
yolks of eggs are to be used; if white, use only the 
whites. For that reason, it is very well to have part of 
one colour, and part the other; by which means half the 
number of eggs will suffice, and the whole be used. The 
above quantity will require ten yolks or ten whites, or five 
ofeach. Well beat the eggs. Well beat together the 
peels and their liquor with the juice and sugar, and then 
mix with the eggs, and strain the whole through a thin 
flannel into a very nice clean saucepan. Set it over a 
gentle fire, and stir it one way till pretty thick and scald- 
ing hot, but it must not boil, or it will curdle. After 
taking it from the fire, beat or froth till nearly cold; 
then put into jelly glasses. 


CREAMS OF VARIOUS KINDS OF FRUITS. 


On these we make these general observations. They 
may be made either of fresh or preserved fruit. The 
juice alone may be used, or the fruit in substance. 
Luscious fruits are improved by the addition of lemon-juice; 
say the juice of one lemon to nine or ten ripe apricots, 
ora pound of pine apple. The kernels of stone fruits 
blanched, or a few almonds cut in small bits, are an im- 
provement. When it is desired to preserve a bright red 
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colour ; a few grains of prepared cochineal may be added ; 
two or three grains will colour a pint of fruit.* When 
the cream is to be shaped in moulds, it must be stiffened 
with isinglass, one ounce to a quart. If it is desired to 
use part milk instead of all cream, which answers very 
well, the cream must first be mixed with the juice and 
sweetened, and the milk added afterwards; it will not then 
curdle, which it would do if the juice were put first to the 
milk. Apricots, peaches, greengages, and plums, must 
be skinned. One example of each kind will suffice. 


s 


FRESH RASPBERRY OR STRAWBERRY CREAM. 


A pint and a half of fresh fruit beaten with half a 
pound of loaf sugar and the juice of a lemon; stir to it a 
pint and a half of cream, or haif that quantity of cream 
and half of new milk, putting the cream first. Beat it 
long till it bears a fine froth, and put it in glasses. 


THE SAME WITH JUICE ONLY. 


Mash the fruit gently, and drain the juice through a 
coarse hair sieve; then sprinkle among the pulp a little 
sugar, and rub again; it will yield more juice. Simmer 
the juice with loaf sugar; half a pound of sugar to three 
quarters of a pint of juice, and the juice of a lemon. 
When cold, mix with a pint of cream, and beat. 


THE SAME STIFFENED. 
Prepare the juice, or rather pulp, as last article. Sim- 


* Itis handy to keep a little colouring ready prepared ; for this purpose, 
take a scruple of cochineal, two drachms of cream of tartar, a scruple of alum, 
and an ounce of fine loaf sugar ; boil them very gently for half an hour in 
rather more than half a pint of water. Strain, and when cold, put in a phial 
with a spoonful of brandy. Keep it closely corked, and it will keep a good 
while. 

‘For a bright yellow, infuse in a half-pint phial two drachms of best saffron, 
with a large spoonful of brandy, and fill it up with water that has boiled ; this 
will also keep a very long time. Use of either just as much as brings the 
article to the colour you wish. 
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mer an ounce of isinglass in a pint of milk for a quarter 
of an hour, and strain. When the sweetened fruit pulp 
is cold, mix to it a pint of cream, and then the milk and 
isinglass, which should be as nearly cold as it can be 
without beginning to set. Whisk it well, and put it in 
moulds. 


THE SAME WITH PRESERVED FRUIT. 


Melt half a pound of raspberry jam. Mix with it a 
wine-glassful of raspberry syrup, and the, juice of two 
Jemons. Rub through a sieve. Whisk with a pint and 
a half of rich cream. 


PINE APPLE CREAM. 


If fresh, the fruit must be grated. “A pound of the 
fruit. Dissolve haif a pound of loaf sugar in the juice 
of two or three lemons over a clear fire; mix it with the 
pulped fruit, and with a pint anda half of cream; rub 
through a hair sieve, and whisk. Two or three thin slices 
of pine should be cnt in small squares, and divided, a few 
into each glass of cream. If made of preserved fruit— 
for the same quantity of cream, take six ounces of pre- 
served fruit, a large spoonful of pine-apple syrup, a quar- 
ter of a pint of clarified sugar (see chap. xiii.) and the 
juice of two or’three lemons. Three or four slices of 
preserved pine, cut in small squares as above. 


SNOW CREAM. 


Boil a quart of cream, with a bit of lemon-peel or cin- 
namon; the whites of three eggs well beaten with two 
ounces of loaf sugar. Mix well with the cream, and 
whisk till nearly cold, then add a tea-cupful of Lisbon 
or mountain wine, and continue to whisk till quite cold. 
It is generally served in a cut-glass dish. 
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IMPERIAL CREAM. 


Boil a quart of cream with the rind of a lemon: sweeten 
with two ounces of loaf sugar, and stir till nearly cold. 
Put it in a spouted jug or large tea-pot. Into the bowl 
or dish in which the cream is to be served, strain the juice 
of three large or four smaller lemons. Pour to the cream, 
holding it high, and moving it about, to secure its mixing 
with the juice. This cream should be made several hours 
before using. It will keep very well till the next day. 


BARLEY CREAM. 


Boil Scotch or pearl barley in milk and water till quite 
tender; then strain off the liquor (which by the way need 
not be wasted; it will make a very acceptable drink for 
some sick person or poor child, and such-are to be found 
im every neighbourhood, or it may be enriched with an 
egg or two, a little sugar and spice, and a morsel of but- 
ter, and baked half an hour, when you will have a very 
nice pudding). Put the barley in a quart of cream, and 
let it just boil. Beat finely the yolk of one egg and the 
whites of five, with a large spoonful of arrow root. Stir 
it well to the boiling cream; as it begins to thicken, re- 
move it to the hob; and then stir it for a minute or two 
with two ounces of loaf sugar and two table-spoonsful of 
brandy or ratafia. Pour it into a China bowl, or cups. 
It very much resembles firmity, and is less trouble. For 
change it is very well to use three whole eggs instead of 
five whites and one yolk; the cream will be richer, but 
not so white. 


COFFEE CREAM 
Or tea cream are made two ways; either by boiling the 


substance in the cream, or preparing the tea or coffee 
separately, and mixing with the cream. The latter is pre- 
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ferable. Thus; boil in a coffee-pot an ounce and a half 
of isinglass in a pint of water till the isinglass is dissolved. 
Pour out a small tea-cupful, and get it perfectly cold. 
Meanwhile, grind a quarter of a pound of fresh roasted 
Turkey coffee ; put it to the isinglass water in the coffee- 
pot : let it once boil up; then put in the cold jelly. Pour 
out a little of the coffee, and put it in again, two or three 
times. ‘Then stand it aside till perfectly clear. Pour it 
off very steadily to a pint and a half of cream and a quar- 
ter of a pound of loaf sugar. Boil up all together, whisk- 
ing it the whole time that it is boiling, and again till it 
becomes cold. 

N.B. The coffee may be boiled up again, and will make 
another pint of coffee very good for common use. A pint 
of very clear calf’s feet-jelly may be used instead of the 
isinglass, if preferred. 


TEA CREAM. 


Put two ounces of green‘tea in a tea-pot, and pour on 
it half a pint of boiling water. Let it stand teu minutes ; 
then pour out on a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar. 
(N.B. The tea-pot also may be filled up again for ordi- 
nary purposes.) Stir it about till the sugar is dissolved. 
When quite cold, beat to it the yolks of three eggs. Set 
on a pint and a half of cream. When it boils, mix it 
gradually to the eggs and tea, stirring all the time. Set 
it again over the fire, stirring it all the time; when it be- 
gins to thicken, and before it actually boils, set it on the 
hob, and whisk it there a minute or two; then pour into 
a China bowl, and whisk again till cold. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM. 


Scrape an ounce, which is two squares or a quarter of 


’ 
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a cake, of the best chocolate. Throw it into a quart of 
perfectly boiling cream, with a quarter of a pound of sugar. 
Mill it for several minutes, then pour it out. When quite 
cold, add the well beaten whites of eight or nine eggs, and 
whisk it to froth. Stand a clean hair sieve, the shallow 
part upwards, on a dish or plate; take the froth on the 
sieve. Pour the cream in glasses, and lay the froth at the 
top of each. 


BISCUIT CREAM. 


In a quart of cream boil ten sponge biscuits and a 
quarter of a pound of sugar. When it boils mix carefully 
with four yolks of eggs, and set on a moment to thicken, 
but scarcely to boil. Then pour out, and whisk till cold. 
Or merely the cream, eggs, and sugar may be done over 
the fire; the biscuits laid at the bottom of a dish, as 
much of the cream as will cover them poured over them 
boiling hot, and the remainder whisked till cold, and then 


added. 


# 


CLOTTED CREAM. 


The most simple way of doing this, is to have a deep 
tin which exactly fits a copper or boiler. Set the milk 
in this vessel as soon as milked, and let it stand twelve or 
twenty-four hours, according to the season; twenty-four 
hours is preferable, but in very hot weather, not safe. 
Then fit the tin to the copper or boiler of boiling water, 
and let it simmer till it comes near boiling, but by no 
means till it boils. If the tin vessel be rather smaller at 
bottom than at top, around mark will appear on the top 
of the cream, corresponding with the size of the bottom. 
This is an indication of its beg done enough ; but if 
the tin is of equal size top and bottom, this rule will not 
hold good. It may be known, however, by the rising of 
bladders to the top; as soon as these appear, remove it 
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from the fire, and set it in a cool place for several hours, 
when the fine cream will be completely thrown up, and 
may be taken off with a common skimming-dish for use 
at table. It is used for both tea and coffee, and for eating 
with fruit and tarts. It will keep several days, either in a 
wide-mouthed bottle or a jar with a lid. 

N.B. This cream may be wrought into butter with the 
hand in a few minutes. 


ANOTHER METHOD. 


Simmer together a wine-glassful each of new milk and 
rose-water, with a few blades of mace. Beat up very 
finely the yolks of three new laid eggs, with an ounce of 
loaf sugar pounded, and stir to them by degrees the boil- 
ing milk and water, strained. When well mixed, stir the 
whole to a quart of very rich and sweet cream, and set it 
over the fire ; keep stirring it till at the point of boiling ; 
then pour it in a deep dish, and let it stand twenty-four 
hours. This is used for eating with fruits and tarts. 


AN IMITATION OF CREAM. . 


A pint of new milk: keep out a spoonful or two to 
moisten half a table-spoonful of arrow-root, which stir 
into the rest of the milk when it boils.’ Let it boil a 
minute or two. Beat very finely the yolk of one egg ; 
stir it into the boiling milk, and strain through a fine 
sieve. ‘This answers very well for tea or coffee. Even 
skim milk may be made very good for coffee by the fol- 
lowing method ; boil as above; rub a dessert-spoonful of 
arrow-root with a bit of butter as big as a walnut, and 
both with a drop of cold milk. Stir into the boiling milk, 
and let it boil; then add the beaten yolk of an egg, and 
strain as above. Serve it quite hot. It would do equally 
well for tea, but if suffered to become cold, the butter will 
settle at top, and show; therefore its use is confined to 
coffee. 

Y, 
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SYLLABUB 


Is a mixture of warm milk or cream with wine or some 
other acid, by which a light curd is produced. It is usual 
to put the wine, &c. into a bowl, and milk into it from 
the cow ; but where this is not accessible, the milk must 
be warmed, and poured from a tea-pot from a considera- 
ble height. Sometimes clotted cream is laid on the top, 
sprinkled with powdered cinnamon and sugar, and non- 
pareil comfits. ‘The wine, &c. should be about one-third 
of the whole. The ingredients and proportions generally 
adopted in different places, have established for the sylla- 
bubs so made the name of those places. 


LONDON SYLLABUB. 


A bottle of port or white wine, with half a pound of 
loaf sugar powdered, and half a large nutmeg grated ; 
two quarts of milk. 


DEVONSHIRE SYLLABUB. 


The above, with the addition of clotted cream at top. 


DEVONSHIRE JUNKET. 


The same, only turned with rennet instead of wine; 
cream at top. 


SOMERSETSHIRE SYLLABUB. 


Flalf a bottle each of port wine and sherry ; sugar and 
nutmeg as above. After milking, let it stand twenty 
minutes to settle; then cover it high with clotted cream, 
&e. 


STAFFORDSHIRE SYLLABUB. 


A pint of cider, a glass of brandy; sugar, nutmeg 
and milk as above. 
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HAMPSHIRE SYLLABUB. 


A pint and a half of strong old home-brewed beer, half 
a pint of brandy ; sugar, nutmeg, and milk as above. 


A FARM-HOUSE SYLLABUB. 


A pint each of strong beer and cider; nutmeg, sugar, 
and milk as above. After milking, let it stand an hour. 
Then strew over the top currants that have been simmered 
in a little white wine or strong beer. 


PUNCH SYLLABUB. 


One-third lemon Juice, one-third rum, one-third 
brandy; with sugar and nutmeg. Grate off the yellow 
tind of the lemons with the sugar; dissolve it in the 
smallest quantity possible of boiling water, and mix it 
with the spirits. To a pint of spirits pour a pint anda 
half of cream, made blood warm; then pour from a 
height the lemon juice, and let itstand two hours. After- 
wards mill it with a chocolate mill, till it bears a firm high 
froth, which remove on the shallow part of a sieve. 


Having removed the froth, put the other part into glasses, 


and divide the froth to the top of each. They should 
stand some hours before using. 
LEMON SYLLABUB 


Is made exactly in the same way, only employing 
white wine instead of spirits, and not quite so large a 
proportion of lemon juice. 


SPANISH SYLLABUB. 


Blanch and pound in a mortar, with a little rose-water, 
one ounce of almonds; mix with three quarters of a pound 
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of loaf sugar, pounded, the juice of three lemons, and an 
equal quantity of strawberry or raspberry juice, or syrup, 
if the fresh fruit cannot be had: in which case the quan- 
tity of sugar must be reduced. Mix to these a pint of 
white wine, and milk on it two quarts of new milk, or 
three pints of warm cream. Whip it, or mill with a 
chocolate mill, till it finely froths. “ 

N.B. A glass of noyau or ratafia will answer as well 
as the almonds. 


WHIPPED SYLLABUB. 


A quart of cream, or, if very thick, half cream and 
half new milk; warm it with a few blades of mace and a 
bit of lemon peel. Let it stand two hours; then remove 
the mace and lemon peel. Beat up the whites of two 
eggs, with a quarter of a pound of fine loaf sugar pounded, 
and two glasses of sherry wine; mix all with the cream, 
and mill it well with a chocolate mill. As the froih rises, 
take it onto a sieve. Having milled and skimmed till 
you have got froth enough, prepare glasses with a dessert- 
spoonful of wine in each, and half a tea-spoonful of sugar. 
By this plan, different sorts of wine may be employed: 
claret, madeira, and sack. ‘Then three-parts {ill the 
glasses with what remains in the bowl, and put froih at 
top as high as it will stand. ‘This froth will be white, 
which is generally preferred ; but, if desired, it is easy to 
turn it red, with a little cochineal. 


FRUIT FROTH, 


For ornamenting cream, custard, or trifles. Seald and 
pulp damsons, cherries, raspberries, or currants. No 
water should be used ; butif the juice does not run freely, 
and the fruit is in danger of burning, put a little powder 
sugar. When quite tender rnb the pulp through a hair 
sieve; to half a pint of pulp add the whites. of four eggs 
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well beaten, and beat or whisk till the froth stands as 
high as is desired. It should stand high and irregular. 


A TRIFLE. 


With a lump of sugar grate off the rind of a lemon ; 
roll the sugar, and as much more as will make up a 
quarter of a pound, which put into a large bowl, with the 
juice of the lemon and two table-spoonsful each of brandy 
and Lisbon wine. Mix these well together, then adda 
pint and ahalf of good cream, and mill it well. As the 
froth rises, take it onto a sieve, and go on whisking or 
milling till you have froth enough to cover thickly the 
trifle-dish, allowing for its sinking a great deal. This 
will nearly or quite use up the whole. Set it in a cold 
place to drain for three or four hours. Meanwhile lay 
in a trifle-dish six or eight sponge biscuits, or a dozen 
Naples biscuits, and a quarter of a pound of ratafia drops 
or maccaroons. Pour over them half a pint of white 
wine and a glass of brandy. Blanch and split two ounces 
of Jordan almonds, and when the cakes have absorbed 
the liquor, stick the almonds about them, and grate over 
nutmeg. Then spread a thin layer of strawberry, raspberry, 
or apricot jam, or currant jelly. Pour overa pint of rich 
thick custard, cover thickly with the froth, and scatter at 
top nonpareil comfits, and stick here and there a light 
delicate flower. Be careful to choose only such as are 
Innocent: violets, heart’s-ease, polvanthus, primrose, 
cowslip, geranium, myrtle, virbinumn, jessamine, stock, 
gilliflower, and small roses. These will afford a variety, 
and some of thei be in season at most times of the year. 
The trifle is better for being rade the day before, but not 
garnished till the moment of serving. 


A GOOSEBERRY APRICOT, OR APPLE TRIFLE. 


The chief difference is, that instead of biscuits steeped 
in wine, the bottom is composed of a thick layer of either 
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of these fruits, scalded, pulped through a sieve, and 
sweetened. ‘To gooseberries, a little grated ginger may 
be added ; to apples, a little lemon-rind, grated; and to 
apricots, a little lemon juice. *Pour over this a rich 
custard; then a froth, as the last article. 


CHANTILLY CAKE, OR CAKE TRIFLE. 


Bake a rich cake in a mould. It is to be hollowed out 
to receive a custard, &c. ‘There are two ways of doing 
this: 1.'To have an inner mould, about three inches 
smaller than the outer one. Butter the outside of this 
inner mould, and form the cake upon it of a sufficient 
thickness to fill the larger mould. When baked, remove 
the inner tin, which leaves the space ready for the custard. 
Or, 2. Fill the regular tin, and bake; then with a sharp 
knife cut out the inside of the cake. Great care is neces- 
sary to prevent piercing the outside. Whichever method 
is adopted, put in a thick rich custard, then a thin layer 
of raspberry jam, and then whipped froth, as on other 
trifles. 


GOOSEBERRY OR APPLE FOOL. 


Stkew green gooseberries, or apples peeled and cored, 
with a little good moist sugar, enough to draw the juice, 
but not so much as is required to sweeten them: say, to 
two quarts of fruit, a quarter of a pound or six ounces 
of sugar. When quite tender pulp through a coarse 
sieve. Add what more sugar is necessary to bring it to a 
pleasant taste, anda quart of new milk from the cow, with 
a tea-cupful of good cream; or, if no cream is at hand, 
boil the milk, mix it with an egg, or two yolks finely 
beaten. Juet it thicken in the milk, but not boil; then 
set it aside to cool before mixing with the fruit. Stir all 
together till well united. A little grated ginger is some- 
times added to a gooseberry fool, nutmeg and lemon-rind 
to apple, and half a glass of brandy to either. 
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ORANGE FOOL. 


Well beat three eggs, with two ounces of loaf sugar 
finely powdered, then mix to it the juice of three Seville 
oranges. Stir one way till well mixed; then add a pint 
of good cream, still stirring on. Set it over a slow fire, 
and keep stirring till it begins to thicken. Take it off 
immediately, and having poured out, stir frequently, if not 
incessantly, till cold. Strew a little powdered cinnamon 
and nutmeg over the top. 


CALF’S FOOT JELLY. 


Calf’s feet are sold by the butchers at about’ eighteen 
pence a set, nicely cleaned; a shilling a set not cleaned. 
The former answers much the best for private families, 
as those who are accustomed to it clean them more 
thoroughly, and with less trouble. They may be bought 
at about the same price, fivepence each, at the tripe shops; 
and if the object is to use the foot boiled or stewed, this 
is very well, but if wanted for jelly, it is best to obtain 
them raw, as a great part of the jelly is already boiled out 
of those you buy at the tripe shops. 

The day before the jelly is wanted, boil the feet six, 
seven, or eight hours ; four feet will require five quarts of 
water, which in boiling should be reduced full half. Strain 
the liquor, and set by till nextday. (N.B. The straining 
might as well take place at a meal time, as the feet will 
afford a nice picking with a little parsley and_ butter, 
or only salt, pepper, and vinegar. If not wanted at home, 
pray think of some sick neighbour or family of starving 
children, whose heart might be made glad by such a 
meal.) When perfectly cold and stiff, clear off from the 
top every particle of fat, which will be useful for pastry. 
Turn it out of the vessel, and cut from the bottom every 
particle of sediment; this will do as stock for broth or 
gravy, but the jelly must be left a clear mass from top to 
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bottom. Set it on in a very clean vessel over a clear, but 
not fierce fire, witha bottle of white wine, madeira, or 
sherry, or half of each; or if a wine-glassful or more of 
brandy is used, twice the quantity of wine may be omitted: 
half a pound of lump sugar, the thin rind of two lemons, 
the juice of six; the whites of six eggs well beaten, and 
the shells bruised. Stir or whisk this well till the jelly is 
melted, but afterwards do not disturb it. Let it boil 
gently for twenty minutes; then throw in a tea-cupful of 
cold water. Let it boil up again, aud continue to boil for 
five minutes. Then take off the saucepan, and keep it 
covered close for half an hour. Have a very clean flannel* 
Jelly bag; dip it in boiling water, and wring it very dry. 
Put an egg-shell in the point, and pour the jelly steadily 
through. If not clear and bright the first time, it must be 
poured again and again until it is. Put into jelly glasses 
or forms for turning out. 

N.B. The flavour of calf’s feet jelly may be varied as 
taste, economy, or health may dictate. Instead of a 
bottle of wine, some people choose half a pint each of 
brandy and rum; this is called punch jelly; others like a 
pint of ratafia, or red noyau, or cherry brandy, instead of 
any wine. When it is medicinally used, any admission 
of lemon is sometimes cbjectionable, and port wine is 
sometimes employed in preference to white. Where 
expense is an object, good raisin or orange wine may be 
substituted for féreign. Spice may be added, if the flavor 
is desired, butit is more difficult afterwards to get it per- 
feetly clear. 

Where calf’s foot jelly is required for an invalid, only 
a small quantity should be made at once; say one foot 
instead of four; or it isa good way in making to omit the 


* Jelly bags are generally made of a kind of flannel called swanskin, the 
same as is used for ironing-blankets ; it is thick and wide; a square makes 
two. Cut it in half, anglewise, the same as a neckerchief, Sew to- 
gether the two straight sides of the triangle, and full the angle-side into a broad 
binding. Have a Loop the size of the binding, and fasten it on with strings or 
lace holes in the binding. 
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wine, lemon-juice, and sugar, and merely clarify the jelly, 
and pour it into tea-cups. Then when it is likely to be 
wanted, warm a tea-cupful with such flavourings as are 
approved: and either use it warm, or leave it again to 
jelly. 

In very hot weather jelly is sometimes not so stiff as 
could be wished ; the addition of half an ounce of isinglass 
with the wine will rectify it. 

For variety, the following is sometimes liked. Having 
warmed one of the tea-cupsful of jelly with wine,. sugar, 
and nutmeg to taste, beat up the yolk of an egg; mix to 
it gradually the boiling jelly, return it to the saucepan, 
and stir it over the fire a minute, but do not let it boil, 
This is usually eaten warm, and is very nourishing. 

The colour of calf’s feet jelly may be varied at pleasure. 
(See note p. 262 ) 


CHEAPER JELLIES. 


The jelly of an ox-heel is equally strengthening with 
that of calf’s feet, and being cheaper, is often used where 
expense is an object. ‘The same may be said of mutton 
shanks, sheep’s trotters, and porker’s feet; part of each 
may be used. They must be very nicely scoured ; boiled 
down as above, and flavoured at pleasure. . | 


WHITE CALF'S FEET JELLY. 


In a deep jar put two calf’s feet, a stick of cinnamon, 
and five or six laurel leaves, with a quart of water. Cover 
close, and bake.two hours and a half. Take it out of the 
oven; clear off as much fat from the top as may be; then 
add a quart of new milk; close it again, and let it bake 
an hour and a half longer. Then strain and skim; re- 
move the fat as cleanly as possible with white blotting 
paper. Sweeten with loaf sugar, aud pour into cups. 
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GLOUCESTER JELLY. 


Rice, sago, pearl or Scotch barley, Eringo root, and 
hartshorn shavings, of each one ounce. Simmer them in 
three pints of water tilll reduced to one; then strain. 
When cold, it will be a very stiff jelly, and will keep 
several days. A spoonful or more may be dissolved in 
any warm liquid, tea, coffee, milk, or broth; or with an 
equal quantity of wine, with the addition of sugar, spice, 
or lemon juice. Isinglass alone is often used in the same 
manner; boil an ounce in a quart of water till reduced to 
a pint or less. A brown crust of bread, and a little cin- 
namon, may be boiled with it. 


ISINGLASS JELLY. 


Two ounces of isinglass dissolved in a pint of water ; 
one large lemon or two small ones, rind and juice; the 
juice only of two large oranges, and a bottle of white wine. 
Sugar to your taste. Let it boil till the isinglass is quite 
dissolved ; then pour it through a napkin doubled, if you 
have not a swanskin. If you intend it for glasses pour it 
into a basin and break it up. It looks well in moulds. 


JERMANGE. 


Put two ounces of the best isinglass into a saucepan 5 
pour over it a pint of boiling water, and let it steep on the 
hob for an hour. Then add a quarter of a pound of loaf 
sugar, a pint of white wine, a large spoonful of ratafia, 
the thin rind of a lemon or Seville orange, and the juice 
of three. Boil this together a few minutes ; then add by 
degrees to the yolks of eight eggs well beaten; pour 
several times backwards and forwards; set it on the fire 
a minute or two, but remove it when it is on the pint of 
boiling. ‘Then strain it into a mould. 
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HARTSHORN JELLY. 


Simmer four ounces of hartshorn shavings, and the 
shaved rind of a lemon and two China oranges, in a quart 
of water till reduced to a pint, Strain through a muslin; 
when cool, add the juice of the oranges and lemon, a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, and the whites of three 
eggs beaten to a froth. Let it boil up three or four times 
without stirring; then strain through a jelly bag. 

If the jelly is wanted for an invalid, it may be made 
with a much larger proportion of water and boiled away 
more: say, six quarts of water and six ounces of harts- 
horn shavings, boiled down to one quart. When strained, 
add half a pound of fine loaf sugar, three glasses of sherry 
wine, and the juice of three or four lemons. Boil it up; 
then clarify with the whites and shells of two eggs; strain 
through swanskin. Hartshorn and isinglass are some- 
times used together; say one ounce of isinglass to three 
of hartshorn; two quarts of water boiled down to one; 
flavour and clear as above. 


ORANGE JELLY. 


Soak two ounces of best isinglass all night in rather 
more than a quart of water. oil till the isinglass is 
melted, and strain. Meanwhile, grate off with loaf sugar 
the yellow rind of two lemons, one Seville orange, and 
three China oranges. Squeeze the juice of three large 
lemons, four Seville oranges, and three China. Rinse 
the pulp in half a pint of water; strain it off, and simmer 
with half a pound of loaf sugar, the grated rind ard juice 
of the fruit. Simmer the whole till it is almost reduced 
toa candy ; then boil it up with the isinglass jelly. Strain 
through a jelly bag. Let it stand awhile to settle: then 
pour off gently into a mould or glasses. 


RED CURRANT JELLY. 


Have your currants gathered on a dry day; pick them 
and set them over the fire in your preserving-pan to draw 
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the juice; strain it through your jelly bag, and to every 
pint of juice allow one pound of loaf sugar, which is better 
put in rather large pieces. Let it boil gently half an 
hour. Be particular to remove the scum till none rises. 
When cold, put some white paper, cut to the size of your 
pots, previously dipped in brandy. 


BLACK CURRANT JELLY 


Is made in the same manner as the red, only instead of 
loaf sugar the moist will be equally good. 


CRANBERRY JELLY. 


Stew the berries in a jar with their weight in sugar ; 
then press, and strain the juice, and put to it half its 
quantity of very stiff isinglass jelly ; boil up together, and 
strain into a mould. Or, to the sweetened juice, mix by 
degrees ground rice enough to thicken to a jelly when 
boiled; say a quarter of a pound of ground rice to a 
quart of syrup. Boil it gently till quite thick ; put it into 
a mould without straining. Serve with cream or custard. 


APPLE JELLY. 


Peel two dozen golden pippins or margills; boil them 
with a quart of water and half an ounce of isinglass. 
When the isinglass is dissolved, and the apples reduced to 
a pulp, strain; add the juice of a lemon, and the grated 
rind, with a pound and a quarter of loaf sugar. Boil 
together twenty minutes, and strain. It is served at table 
for sweetening apple pies. 


ERINGO ROOT JELLY, 


Chiefly used for persons whose digestion is weak, or who 
suffer from complaints of the chest. Candied Eringo 
root, isinglass, hartshorn shavings, and pearl barley, of 
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each two ounces; conserve of roses one ounce. Boil in 
two quarts of water till reduced to one. Strain and pour 
into custard-cups or tea-cups; a cupful warmed with an 
equal quantity of new milk, or with white wine, makes a 
pleasant meal. When jellies are made for an invalid, it 
is better to pour them into separate vessels, each contain- 
ing the quantity required for once using, as they keep 
better than if a larger mass of jelly is disturbed. When 
quite cold, the cups may be turned down on a dish; 
they keep better, and free from dust. 


SAGO JELLY. 


In a gallon of water, boil for three hours, four ounces 
of sago, and two ounces each of tapioca, hartshorn shav- 
ings, rice, and pearl barley, and a stick or two of cinnamon. 
Strain as above, and warm a cupful with any agreeable 
addition. 


TAPIOCA. 


Take a large table-spoonful of tapioca; wash it in 
several waters, then steep it four or five hours in a quart 
of water in which it is to be boiled. Simmer till reduced 
one half. Sweeten and flavour with wine, lemon-peel, 
lemon-juice, nutmeg, or any other suitable ingredient. 
Or, having washed as above, soak in half a pint of water, 
and simmer till the water is nearly absorbed: then add a 
pint and a half of new milk, and a stick of cinnamon. 
When reduced to a pint sweeten and serve. Sago may be 
prepared in the same way, and either may be used with 
advantage in tea or coffee. 


RICE MILK 


May be made either of whole or ground rice. Well 
wash a quarter of a pound of whole rice, and simmer it 
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with a bit of lemon-peel, stick of cinnamon, or a few 
laurel leaves, and a small quantity of water till the rice is 
tender, and the water absorbed; then shake it up from the 
saucepan, and see that none sticks to the sides or bottom; 
stir to it gradually a quart of new milk, and simmer 
slowly till it is of a proper consistence. Remove the 
flavourings, and sweeten to taste. Ground rice, prepare 
exactly in the same manner as for a rice pudding, only 
allow half the quantity of rice to the same proportion of 
milk. Sweeten to taste. 


MILLET SEED 


Makes a pleasant change for an invalid; three table- 
spoonsful to a quart of new milk. Wash the seeds in 
cold water, then simmer in the milk till tender and of a 
pleasaut thickness. Sweeten and flavour to taste. 


PANADA. 


Bread is the substance of this mess. It should be of a 
regular consistence resembling jelly. In order to this 
observe two things ; all the other ingredients, whatever 
they be, must fast boil at the moment the bread is added, 
and continue to do so till it thickens sufficiently, and 
must not be stirred. Unless these rules are observed, it 
will be broken and watery. The liquid employed may 
be equal parts of white wine and water, with three or four 
Jumps of sugar and a little grated lemon-peel and nutmeg. 
Or, if wine be not proper, lemon or orange juice; or 
milk; or beef tea. To a tea-cupful of liquid a large table- 
spoonful of bread-crumbs. Boil as above, and serve im- 
mediately. Meat panady is made of the white meat of 
chicken or rabbit, or indeed any meat partly but not 
thoroughly done, chopped or beat fine ina mortar. Sin- 
mer it with as much broth or beef-tea as will bring it to 
the thickness of gruel. 
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ARROW-ROOT. 


A dessert spoonful will thicken half a pint. It may be 
made with inilk, flavoured with cinnamon, and sweetened ; 
or, with water and wine; a wine-glassful of wine in half 
apint. Lemon-juice is a pleasant addition if the ttate of 
the bowels will admit it; if the bowels be in a disordered 
state (for which complaint arrow-root is very beneficial) a 
table-spoonful or more of brandy may be used instead of 
wine. tn some cases port wine is preferred to white. 
All these particulars must vary with circumstances. The 
inethod of mixing is to moisten the arrow-root to a smooth 
paste with a small quantity of cold liquid, and stir it into 
the remainder boiling. It will thicken in a minute after 
boiling. 

GRUEL 


May be made from groats merely cracked; or what is 
called prepared groats; or from Scotch oatmeal; or 
common oatmeal. The Embden or cracked groats, or 
Scotch oatmeal are preferable both for favour and nutri- 
ment, but cannot be got ready so quickly, A block tin 
saucepan, kept for this use only, or a brass skillet, is the 
best for preserving the colour of the gruel, and a hair 
sieve for straining, which also should be kept for that 
purpose alone. If time allows, set on the groats in cold 
water; half a pint to three quarts of water. Let it boil 
three-quarters of an hour, in which time it will reduce to 
two quarts; then strain. The groats may be boiled up 
again, and will make a quart of gruel very good, but will 
require rather longer boiling. Gruel should never be 
kept more than two days, and in warm weather should be 
made fresh, and fresh every day. 

‘Scotch oatmeal may be made ata time. Toa pint of 
water two ounces of oatmeal; mix it with a little cold 
water, and stir into the rest while boiling. Let it boil ten 
minutes and strain. 
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The fine oatmeal and Robinson's prepared groats are 
done in the same manner, but do not require quite 
so long boiling. ‘They may be strained or not; a large 
spoonful of oatmeal will thicken a pint. <A bit of butter 
and salt is usually stirred in gruel ; or sugar and nutmeg, 
according to taste. 


MILK PORRIDGE. 


There are two methods of making this: the first is 
preferable. Prepare gruel as above, w vhether from vroats 
or oatmeal ; only double the quantity of thickening, and 
boil a bitof cinnamon in it. When thoroughly done and 
quite thick, stir to it an equal quantity of new milk, and 
pour it out without suffering the milk to boil. Add ante 
sugar and nutmeg; and, if approved, half an ounce of cold 
butter to a quart of porridge : it gives it a pleasant smooth- 
ness, but does not suit a tender stomach. The other 
method is, to use all skim milk, and boil it; thicken with 
oatmeal; sweeten and flavour as approved. 


CAUDLE 


Is gruel enriched with sugar, wine, spirits, or beer. It 
was formerly the principal diet of lying-in women; and, 
though now nearly exploded for their use, is still some- 
times inquired for by visitors. As the sick ought never 
to be allowed it, and the healthy do not need it, and 
moreover it is becoming exceedingly unfashionable, the 
art and mystery of making it might be lost to the world 
if not perpetuated in a manual like this. 


BROWN CAUDLE. 


Strain off very thick grit gruel to an equal quantity of 
clear, sound strong beer. If the gruel is so thick as 
scarcely to pass the sieve, run the beer through it, stirring 
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it all the time. Set it over the fire, with a small pinch of 
allspice, and stir till it is thoroughly united, and on the 
point of boiling. Then set it on the hob a few minutes. 
In a jug put, foreach quart of gruel, a table-spoonful of 
moist sugar, a little nutmeg, and two glasses of gin, or 
rather more than one of brandy. If the caudle is made 
of oatmeal, the beer may be mixed in the first making. 


WHITE CAUDLE, 


Prepare thick grit gruel, and for every half-pint cup 
required, put into a jug a wine-glassful of best brandy, or 
part brandy and part white wine, a table-spoonfal of’ fine 
moist sugar and a grate of nutmeg. Pour the gruel upon 
this. Stir it well together, and pour into the cups. It 
must be served as hot as possible. Hand round with it 
rusks, biscuits, or dry toast. 


RICE GRUEL. 


This is chiefly used in bowel complaints; but is not 
equal to arrowroot; a table-spoonful of ground rice will 
thicken a pint. Mix it in the same manner as oatmeal 
gruel; boil in a bit of cinnamon and dried orange-peel. 
Let it boil about ten minutes. Sweeten with loaf-sugar, 
and add two glasses of port wine, or one of brandy, as may 
be most proper. 


BARLEY GRUEL. 


This is chiefly used for the purpose of administering 
port wine to persons in a state of great debility. Pearl or 
Scotch barley either may be used ; it requires good wash- 
ing. Indeed, if time allows, it should be set on in a small 
quantity of cold water, which when it boils pour off, and 
put fresh boiling water for the gruel. Two ounces. of 
barley to a quart of water; boil till reduced one-half; 
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then strain off. Add to the gruel half as much port wine, 
and loaf sugar to taste; simmer it together two or three 
minutes. Rewarm from time to time as wanted. The 
barley will do to put in broth. 


THICK MILK, OR FLOUR CAUDLE. 


It is exactly the same thing, only if part water is used 
it 1s called flour caudle; if all milk, thick milk. It may 
be flavoured with cinnamon, or dried orange-peel. A large 
table-spoonful of flour will thicken a pint; mix it smooth 
with a little cold liquid, and stir it into the rest boiling. 
Great care-must be taken that it does not burn: on this 
account a double saucepan is best for the purpose, ora 
brass kettle. sated 


BARLEY WATER. 


Scotch, pearl, or common barley, either will answer the 
purpose. Wash or boil up two ounces of barley to a quart 
of water. Simmer till of an agreéable thickness, and 
strain. ‘The barley will make a pint with a second boiling. 
{t is a very cooling drink, and admits of additions either 
for flavour or medicinal use. Lemon juice and peel, with 
sugar, are most pleasant. Figs, raisins, liquorice-root, 
honey, and gum arabic are often used, either for com- 
plaints of the chest, confined bowels, or stranguary ; or 
powdered nitre, a drachm to a quart, is often found useful 
in fevers. Rub up the nitre with honey or sugar; mix 
with a little barley water, and then pour on it the whole 
quantity in a boiling state : stir it well together. 


WHEY 


Is milk detached from the oily particles by means of 
some acid, which separates them in the form of curd. It 
is chiefly useful as promoting perspiration. If any fer- 
mented liquor be employed, it is apt to be heating, for 
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which reason fruit is often preferred. It may be made of 
sweet skim milk, or of milk and water. The acid may be 
set on at first with the milk, or be thrown in the moment 
it boils. The boiling should continue till the curd is 
entirely separated, and the whey is clear; then sweeten 
with loaf sugar. A glass of white wine to half a pint of 
milk ; an orange, lemon, or two apples, cut in slices and 
boiled in milk ; or the juice only ; or a large table-spoonful: 
of vinegar, of honey, or of treacle, either of these things 
will answer the purpose ; and it will be called accordingly, 
“white wine whey,” “vinegar whey,” “orange whey,” 
“treacle posset,” &c. For mustard whey, which is often 
used by old people afflicted with palsy, rheumatism, or 
dropsy, put an ounce and a half of bruised mustard-seed 
in a pint of boiled milk. Boil it quickly till the curd 
completely separates; then strain to a pint of boiling 
water, sweeten, and boil up. This quantity may be taken 
in the course of a day, a tea-cupful at a time. The seeds 
if washed from the curd will serve twice. 


POSSET 


Is an old-fashioned beverage, somewhat of the nature of 
whey, bet more potent, and in which the curd is not 
separated by straining. It may be turned with either ale 
or wine. ‘Set on a quart of new milk in a wide-mouthed 
kettle, with a stick of cinnamon; cut a slice of bread two 
inches thick ; as the milk boils, lay it at top, and let it 
boil a minute or two; then set it aside to soften. Mean- 
while, in a China bowl, put a pint of very strong ale, with 
nutmeg and sugar ; or of white wine. Once more boil up 
the milk; with a slice lift out the bread, and lay it on the 
wine or ale ; then very gently pour over the boiling milk, 
and let it stand awhile till the head rises like that of a 
syllabub ; then serve. 

A richer wine posset may be made by substituting 
Naples biscuits for bread. 
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A brandy posset is a quart of rich custard poured over 
a glass and a half of brandy. 


ARTIFICIAL ASSES’ MILK 


May be made by mixing Eringo root jelly with an equal 
quantity of warm milk: or by boiling in a quart of water, 
half an ounce each, Eringo root and conserve of roses, and 
an ounce each of pearl barley and white sugar-candy. 
When it has nearly boiled away, add a quart of new milk, 
and let it boil together ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour. Some people add a dozen bruised snails. For 
which a particular kind of snail is used. 


ORGEAT. y 


Boil a quart of new milk, with a stick of cinnamon ; 
dissolve in it two ounces of loaf sugar, and let it cool. 
Blanch and beat to a paste, with a little rose-water, three 
ounces of sweet almonds, and two dozen bitter. Stir 
them to the milk ; boil it up again, and continue stirring 


till cold. Then add half a glass of brandy. 


BUTTER-MILK 


For consumptive persons.—Milk a cow into the churn, 
and when it has stood ten minutes begin churning. As 
soon as the flakes of butter float about, and the milk looks 
thin and blue, strain it off. This should be repeated 
twice a day, and be used as the constant beverage of the 
sick person, indeed as almost his only food, with hard 
biscuits and fruit. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
Bread, Rolls, and Cakes. 


Homz-maDE bread is greatly preferable to that which is 
bought, on the score of wholesomeness, as adulterations 
of bread are continually detected in such as is made for 
sale. Whether, as a matter of economy, there is much to 
be saved by it, is another question. Those who have 
tried both methods, say there is, and that it is not at- 
tended with half the trouble generally supposed. How- 
ever, health is a matter of sufficient importance to induce 
families to make the trial. Those who make a beginning 
had better to do it upon a small scale. 

Home-made bread is not so white as bakers’ bread ; 
but the whiteness of the latter is produced by alum, which, 
to a delicate stomach, is more or less pernicious. Besides, 
however good alum or pearlash may be as medicine, per- 
sons do not want medicine mixed up with their bread. 
Pure bread is the thing desired, and into that no ingre- 
dient must be admitted but flour, water, salt, and yeast. 
Milk is sometimes employed for mixing ; and if bread is 
to be eaten new, it makes it light and pleasant. Most 
fancy bread is mixed with milk, but it very soon becomes 
dry and harsh; for that reason we should by no means 
recommend it for common consumption. Fresh yeast is 
always to be emploved: if stale, the dough will not rise. 
The yeast of table-beer is preferable to that of strong ale, 
which is apt to be bitter. Leaven is sometimes employed 
instead of yeast: leaven is stale sour dough.’ Those who 
use it keep a pound or more from every baking, which 
is kept in a wooden barrel or bowl, covered with flour. 
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When it is to be used, it is mixed with warm water, and 
put in a kneading-trough with an eighth-part of the flour 
intended to be used. Cover it up with a woollen cloth, 
and let it remain all night in a warm place. Next 
morning it will have risen, and be fit to mix with the 
whole quantity of flour. Bread made with leaven is more 
light and easy of digestion than that which is made with 
yeast, aud many.people prefer it for the food of infants ; 
but it is not so pleasant to the taste, and is not so com- 
monly used. Flour should be kept in a very dry place, 
free from air and dust. If it becomes damp it is exceed- 
ingly unwholesome, whether for bread or pastry. Those 
who grind their own wheat should have two tubs or bins, 
each of which contains a sufficient quantity to serve the 
family a month. When one is begun upon, fill the 
other; and so on under the other. By this means the 
flour will have stood some time after grinding, which 
is an improvement, but not too long, which would be 
injurious. 

The best form for ovens is round, not long, as there is 
a greater equality in the heat. The roof should be from 
twenty inches to two feet high: the mouth small, not 
much larger than to admit the largest loaf, with an iron 
door to shut close. Nothing bat dry wood, furze, and 
fern, should be burnt in an oven: coal is apt to give it a 
smoky unpleasant flavour, and also to stick to the bottom 
of the loaves. Many people who make their own bread 
bake it at a baker’s oven, which is a great saving of trouble. 
Bread baked on tins is much more smooth and neat, but 
the crust has not that pleasant crispuess which it has 
when baked on the bricks of an oven. 

Most families who make their own bread bake once a 
week 5 twice is better. Home-made bread will keep 
moist considerably longer than bakers’ bread; but all 
bread, if kept eight or nine days, loses its nutritious pro- 
perties. It should never, however, be eaten new: nothing 
is more indigestible or more extravagant than new bread. 
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Those who cut their bread the day it is baked, consume at 
least one-fifth more than they need. 

Barley flour is sometimes used for bread : it is coarse, 
and not so nutritious as that of wheat. Oatmeal makes a 
wholesome bread, but not so much liked by those who 
have not been accustomed to it from childhood. It is 
generally made thin, and baked on flat stones over a wood 
fire. very cottage in the north of England is furnished 
with this apparatus. The bread is thin and resembles a 
crampet, but is quite hard and crisp. It is kept on a 
kind of rack, fixed to the ceiling ; and if well made, may 
be kept a considerable time. Rye bread is sweet and 
clammy; milk being of a drying nature, is therefore 
generally employed for wetting it. Some country people 
make bread of equal parts of wheat, rye, and barley, wet 
with milk: it is said to be good and cheap. Equal parts 
of flour and potato makes good bread, or a mixture of 
rice and wheat. A few specimens are subjoined, which 
the expert maker can vary at pleasure. 


COMMON BREAD. 


Put the flour into a trough, tub, or pan, sufficiently 
large to admit of its swelling to three times its present 
size. Make a deep hole in the middle of the flour. For 
half a bushel of flour, take a pint of fresh solid yeast. 
Mix it in a basin with a pint of soft water made luke- 
warm, not hot. Then smoothly mix to the water and 
yeast as much flour as will bring it to the consistence of 
a stiff batter. Pour this into the hole in the flour, and 
sprinkle over enough flour to cover it. Lay over the top 
a flannel or thick cloth, till it has risen enough to crack 
the flour that was laid over the batter. Then sprinkle 
over the top a quarter of a pound of salt (or six ounces— 
some people like more, and some less), work the batter 
into the rest of the flour, and keep adding lukewarm* soft 

* The water may be warmer in very cold weather, 
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water till the whole is sufficiently moistened; that is, 
scarcely as moist as pie-crust. Then work it well with 
your hands, rolling it out, folding it up, and kneading it 
again, till itis completely mixed and formed into a stiff 
tough dough. ‘The great matter is, at once to avoid leav- 
ing any particles of flour unmoistened, and making the 
whole mass too wet. Having got it into one stiff lump 
like a large dumpling, again cover it up, and keep it warm, 
to ferment or rise. If the bread is to be baked at home, 
it is now time to heat the oven. Make a strong brisk fire 
with faggot sticks, or the stalky parts of furze and brush- 
wood (the leafy parts will be used for fire lighting). If 
larger wood is used, it must be split in pieces about the 
size of a faggot suck; but all rooty or green wood should 
be avoided: it ought to burn quickly. While the oven 
is heating, and when the dough has been rising about 
twenty minutes, make it up into loaves, shaking a little 
flour over the board to prevent sticking. The loaves may 
be made up in regular moulds ; or, supposing you wish to 
make up your dough into eight quartern loaves, divide the 
whole mass into sixteen pieces, like so many large dump- 
lings, and lay one at top of another ; the top piece, if any 
thing, should be rather smaller than the bottom. Then 
very quickly take out the fire, sweep the oven as clean as 
possible, put in the loaves with a shovel for the purpose, 
and shut the door closely ; from an hour and a half to two 
hours will bake them. 


CHEAP BREAD. 


Remove from the flour only the coarsest flake bran. 
Boil bran in the water with which you mix the dough: 
a»pound and a quarter of bran to a gallon of water. 
Strain this, and when of a proper warmth, proceed in 
making the bread as above. Flour thus wetted will pro- 
duce one-sixth more weight in bread than if mixed with 
plain water. This coarse bread is wholesome and nourish- 
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ing; and if kept nine or.ten days, may be renewed, by 
puttiug in the oven for twenty minutes. 


RICE BREAD. 


The proportion of this is two pounds of rice to eight 
pounds of flour. Boil the rice in a gallon of water till 
perfectly tender; six ounces of salt, and full half a pint 
of heavy yeast. Set the flour working as for common 
bread; use the rice and water in which it was boiled in 
making up the bread; knead it very thoroughly that the 
rice may be completely incorporated with the flour. . 


POTATOE BREAD. 


For this purpose rub the potatoes, when boiled and 
mashed, through a colander, and while yet hot mix with 
the flour, which should have been previously dried; salt 
and yeast as usual. Milk and water is generally preferred 
for mixing potato bread. The proportion of potato meal 
may vary from one-third that of flour up to equal parts. 
The addition of an ounce each of butter and loaf sugar to 
each pint of milk and water required for mixing is a great 
improvement. 


FRENCH BREAD. 


Mix half a pint of warm milk with half a pint of small 
beer yeast, fresh and heavy. Strain them, and mix with 
as much fine flour as will bring to the stiffness of batter ; 
cover it up, and keep it in a warm place to rise. Mean- 
while rub to a cream a quarter of a pound of butter, an 
ounce of loaf sugar powdered, and half an ounce of salt; 
then rub to them the remainder of half a peck of flour. 
Make a hole in the middle, pour in the batter when it has 
risen. Sprinkle flour over, and cover it up to work. Use 
warm milk and water to bring it to a proper consistence : 
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the dough should not be quite so stiff as for bread. 
Having well kneaded it, set it before the fire, to rise, in a 
lump, of any shape and size desired; lay then on tin 
plates, and set before the fire for about twenty minutes to 
rise. Bake them in a quick oven, and rasp while hot. 


FRENCH ROLLS. 


Mix three pints of milk with half a pint of fresh small 
beer yeast, half a peck of the best flour, a quarter of a 
pound of fresh butter, rubbed in, two eggs well beaten, 
and one table-spoonful of salt. Set it before the fire to 
rise, knead it well with the hands and make it into the 
shape of rolls. Bake in a quick oven, and rasp while hot. 


OXFORD CAKES. 


One pound of flour, one egg, a large spoonful of yeast, 
half a pint of cream, or new milk, a little warm. Make 
up the dough, and let it stand before the fire to rise. 
Then divide it into cakes, and bake on buttered tins. 
Bake half an hour ina quick oven. 


BATH ROLLS. 


Melt two ounces of butter, and a tea-spoonful of salt, 
in a pint of milk; a few blades of saffron may be boiled 
in it, or a few drops of the tincture, (see note p. —) 
Mix this thoroughly with a quartern of the finest flour 
dried before the fire. Set it before the fire to rise; then 
knead well with the hand, and make it up into cakes, 
about three inches thick, what size you please. Bake 
them in a quick oven. 

They are sometimes made with twice the quantity of 
butter, and as much sugar. Make them up thinner than 
the above. Having baked them a quarter of an hour, 
wash over with a little milk and sugar, and return to the 
oven til] done enough. 
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POTATO ROLLS. 


Boil or steam mealy potatoes; mash with butter, milk, 
and salt, and rub through a colander. Mix the whole, 
while warm, with an equal weight of dried flour. To 
three pounds of meal allow a quarter of a pint of solid 
yeast, which mix with a quarter of a pint or rather more 
of warm milk, or milk and water. Mix the whole 
thoroughly well together. Having kneaded the mass, 
cover it up, and set it before the fire for half an hour to 
rise. ‘Then make up into rolls, and bake half an hour in 
a quick oven. 


SALLY EUNN’S TEA-CAKES. 


To a pint of new milk, quite warm, mix a quarter of a 
pint of the solid* yeast of table beer, and as much flour 
as will bring it to the stiffness of batter.. Cover it over, 
and let it stand two honrs to rise. Rub with the handa 
quarter of a pound of butter, two ounces of lump sugar, 
and half an ounce of salt; add the remainder of a quartern 
of flour, (keeping out a little to dust the board, &c. in 
making up); beat up four eggs, and mix with the batter, 
or a quarter of a pint more warm milk or cream, and 
make up the whole into dough. It ought not to be quite 
so stiff as bread dough. Let it stand half an hour before 
the fire in a lump; then make it into cakes, put them on 
tins, again let them stand to rise, and bake in a quick 
oven. 


YORKSHIRE CAKES 


May be made with or without butter. For two pounds 
of flour take a pint of new milk warm, a wine-glass full of 
solid yeast, and two eggs, a tea-spoonful of salt, and two 
of loaf sugar. If butter is used, melt a quarter of a pound 

* We often say solid yeast; for yeast in a few hours after skimming shrinks 


into a quarter the compass that it at firstoccupied. The quantity given is when 
it has had time to settle. 
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in the milk, or rub in the flour dry. Beat all well to- 
gether, cover it up, and let it stand to rise. Then knead 
it and make it into cakes. Put them on tins to bake, and 
stand them before the fire or near the oven to rise. Bake 
in a slow oven. 


MUFFINS. 


Both muffins and crumpets are best baked on an iron 
plate over a furnace; but they may be done very well in 
a clean frying-pan over a clear fire. For a quartern of 
flour a pint and a quarter of milk, two ounces of butter, 
and a small tea-cupful of heavy yeast. Make the milk 
pretty warm, and strain the yeast through it; add as 
much flour as will bring it to the stiffness of batter ; cover 
it up and set it in a warm place to rise. Meanwhile rub 
up the butter with the hand, and work it thoroughly into 
the rest of the flour. Work the whole into dough ; cover 
it up, and let it stand again before the fire half an hour. 
Again knead it, and break it up into pieces the size of a 
small egg. During the whole process keep the dough as 
warm as possible, and do all quickly. As fast as each of 
these bits is rolled up like a dumpling, slip it on a tin 
under flannel; by the time the last is rolled out, the first 
will be ready for baking. Flat them a little, and put 
them on the plate or frying pan. As the underside 
becomes a very little browned, turn them. 


CRUMPETS. 


Prepare just in the same manner as muffins, only add 
no more flour than brings it to the stiffness of batter. 
Let it stand a quarter of an hour, and then bake. Be 
careful that the oven plate or frying-pan is not too fierce, 
and when lightly browned on one side, turn on the other; 
or brown the top with a salamander. 
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RU SKS. 


Beat up seven eggs with three ounces of sugar. In 
half a pint of new milk melt a quarter of a pound of 
butter ; mix the eggs with it, and a quarter of a pint of 
fresh yeast. Gradually mix this to as much flour as will 
bring it toa stiff batter. Let it rise before the fire for 
half an hour; then add flour to bring it to the consistence 
of light dongh. Knead it well, and divide it into cakes, 
the size when baked of a penny or twopenny dough cake. 
Make them not round like a roll, but flat like a bun, only 
thicker and larger in proportion. 

When baked, cut them in slices, and put them in the 
oven to brown a little on each side: they should be about 
the colour of nice crisp toast. Some people like them 
made sweeter, and with the addition of carraway seeds. 
Tops and bottoms, much used for the food of infants, are 
made in the same way, but baked_in the form of very 
small rolls, and merely cut in half before drying. 


HARD BISCUITS. 


In half a pint of skim milk melt two ounces of butter. 
Work to it as much flour as will bring it to a very stiff 
paste ; beat it with a rolling-pin, or clap it with the hand, 
and work it very smooth. Roll it thin, and cut it out with 
a saucer or tin; stick holes in the biscuits with a fork. 
Bake them about six minutes. 


BUNS 


Are made of light dough, generally wet with milk, and 
more or less enriched with sugar and butter, sometimes 
with carraway seeds and sometimes with currants, ge- 
nerally a little ground allspice or nutmeg. The butter 
may be either worked with the hand to a cream and then 
rubbed into the flour, or melted in the milk, and added 
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with the yeast. Some people get a better knack of doing 
it one way and some the other, it is by no means material 
which. A specimen of each is subjoined. Rub together 
a quarter of a pound of butter and the same of sugar; 
half an ounce of carraways, and a tea-spoonful of allspice, 
or half a nutmeg grated; then rub to them two pounds of 
flour. ‘Stir two table-spoonsful of cream into a tea-cup of 
yeast ; warm half a pint of milk, and mix with it. Strain 
it into a hole in the middle of the dough, and sprinkle 
over it a dust of flour. Let it stand in a warm place to 
rise. Mix it well together, and add what more warin milk 
is required to bring it toa light paste. A gain cover it up, 
and set it to rise, till the oven is ready. The dough. 
may then be rolled out to the thickness required, which 
will be less than an inch; cut it out with small saucers, 
and bake on tins. They will not take more than twelve 
or fifteen minutes in a quick oven. They may be washed 
over before baking, or when nearly done, with the yolk of 
an egg beaten to half a wine-glass of milk, and a little 
white sugar strewed over. 


RICHER BUNS. 


In half a pint of new milk melt half a pound of butter 
and half a pound of sugar. Mix another half-pint of 
warm milk with a tea-cupful of yeast, and strain it to the 
former. Mix to this as much flour as will bring it to the 
consistence of a thin batter, and pour it into a hole in the 
remainder of two pounds of flour. Sprinkle flour over, 
cover up, and set to rise as above. If allspice, cinnamon, 
nutmeg, or carraways are to be added, they had better be 
put to the flour dry. If currants are to be added, let 
them be well washed and dried and added to the dough 
the last thing. Half a pound of currants will be sufficient 
for the above mass; to which may be added an ounce or 
two of candied-peel cut small. 
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BATH BUNS 


Ave farther enriched by eggs and by a larger proportion of 
butter and sugar. The butter is generally worked with 
the hand, and then worked into the flour. The propor- 
tions vary from half the weight of butter to an equal 
weight with the flour, and a quarter to half the~veight 
of sugar. Rub the butter to a cream 3 work the flour to 
it; a wine-glassful of solid yeast mixed with a little warm 
milk. Set it before the fire to rise. To each pound of 
flour allow four eggs and half an ounce of carraway seeds. 
Beat up the eggs and sugar, mix with the sponge, and 
add as much warm milk as is required to bring it toa 
soft paste. ‘The buns should have a rough rocky appear- 
_ ance, therefore must not be moulded or worked into any 
particular form; but having buttered the tins, and di- 
vided the paste into pieces of a suitable size, drop them 
on and let them take their own form. Strew carraway 
comfits over the top, and bake a quarter of an hour. 


BENTON TEA-CAKES, 


The paste for these cakes consists of flour, milk, and 
butter, with or without a little yeast ; the proportions vary 
from one-eighth to one-third the weight of butter to that 
of flour. The butter may be worked into the flour, or 
melted in the milk. The paste should be stiff, rolled out 
thin, cut into biscuits, and baked ona stone over the fire or 
on a hot hearth. They are generally pricked with a fork : 
a few carraway seeds may be added. 

/ 


TEA-CAKES. 


Half a pound of butter rub into a pound of flour 
three-quarters of a pound of fine moist sugar beat up with 
four eggs, leaving out one white ; mix well together with 
a glass of brandy. Roll out the paste, and strew over 
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currants ; fold up, and roll again ; strew more currants, 
and so go on, till it has taken up a pound. Roll it out 
finally about a sixth-part of an inch in thickness, and cut 
out with a large wine glass. Beat up the one white of egg 
that was kept out in making the cakes, whisk it to a froth, 
wash over the tops, and strew with fine loaf sugar. 


TUNBRIDGE CAKES 


Are nearly the same thing, only a little varying the pro- 
portion. Toa pound of flour allow six ounces each of 
butter and sugar, and two eggs: carraways or not. Wash 
over as above. 


SPONGE CAKE. 


The component parts are eggs, loaf sugar, and flour, 
with or without grated lemon-rind. The eggs must be 
beaten very long, “the whites and yolks separately ; then 
mixed and again beaten; then gently mix the sugar, and 
last of all the flour. Do not beat it any more afier this 
addition, but merely mix it lightly, and immediately bake 
it in a quick oven, Ten eggs to a pound of sugar and 
ten ounces of flour. The tins, which are generally ofa 
long square form, tapering downwards, should be buttered 
very equally with butter that has been melted. The best 
way is previously to heat the tins, then melt the butter in 
one tin; see that every part is touched, then pour it to 
another, and so on. ‘Then sift a little loaf sugar over 
each, pour in the mixture, and strew loaf sugar over the 
top. They are made of different sizes; those sold. in 
shops at a penny each take five minutes to bake, if larger 
they of course take a longer time. 

N.B. The mixture is sometimes prepared in the follow- 
ing manner. Break the eggs into a preserving pan or 
cake-pan of Nottingham stone ware, which will stand the 
fire. Beat the eggs with the sugar over a slow fire or on 
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the hob; whisk incessantly till it becomes warm, but not 
hot enongh to set the eggs; then remove from the fire, 
and whisk again till cold ; then lightly mix in the flour, 
and immediately bake. 


DROP BISCUITS. 


Beat eight eggs with a pound of loaf sugar sifted; con- 
tinue to beat for at least twenty minutes; then add a tea- 
spoonful of carraway seeds, and a pound and a quarter of 
flour. Have wafer paper, or buttered white paper, on the 
tin, and put the mixture in a biscuit-funnel, and drop it 
on the paper about the size of a penny-piece. Sift sagar 
over, and bake it ina hot oven: two or three minutes will 
bake them. 


SAVOY BISCUITS. 


Eight eggs, one pound of loaf sugar sifted, beaten. to- 
gether, one pound of flour. Put the mixture in the 
biscuit fuunel, and thence on common paper, drawing out 
each biscuit to the length of a finger; bake as above. 
When cold, damp the back of the paper with a paste-brush 
dipped in water, and so remove it. Then lay the biscuits 
back to back. 


DIET-BREAD CAKE. 


Boil, in half a pint of water, a pound and a half of loaf 
sugar, and skim. Beat very finely twelve large eggs (or, 
if small, more in proportion), leaving out half the whites ; 
pour the sugar to them, and whisk for at least a quarter 
of an hour. Then gently stir in two pounds of fine flour. 
Have square tins, buttered, and lined with white paper ; 
three parts fill them. Strew over loaf sugar; bake in a 
quick oven, and while hot take them out of the moulds. 
Naples biscuits are made of the same mixture, only baked 
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in tins with divisions the width of a biscuit. The tins 
are papered as above: one strip of paper goes along the 
tin, and is pressed over each division ; therefore when re- 
moved, each strip of paper holds as many biscuits as the 
tin in which it was baked, which may be eight or ten. 
About five minutes will bake Naples biscuits; a larger 
cake in proportion to its depth. 


DIET-BREAD ANOTHER WAY. 


Half a pound of flour, half a pound of loaf sugar, four 
eggs, beating yolks and whites separately, and three parts 
ofa nutmeg, all mixed well together with a wooden spoon, 
and baked one hour. 


LITTLE CAKES. 


Mix into a pint of flour a quarter of a pound of fine 
loaf sugar pounded ; then rub well in a quarter of a pound 
of butter, a few currants, and mix the whole with two 
eggs. Cut them out with a wine-glass, if you have not a 
tin for that purpose. 


ROCK CAKES, 


To one pound of dried flour rub in half a pound of 
fresh butter, fourteen ounces of loaf sugar pounded, a little 
ginger and nutmeg: mix with two or three eggs. Pull 
them into small cakes with a fork. Bake on‘tins in 
rather a quick oven. 


SCOTCH SHORT BREAD. 


Mix half a pound of sugar pounded with two pounds 
of flour; then rub in one pound of butter till you can 
make it into cakes, which are generally made about half 
an inch thick, and in square cakes neatly pinched round 
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the edges, and on the top Scotch carraways or candied 
orange peel. 


RICE CAKE 


Is composed of ground rice, flour, loaf sugar, and eggs, 
with the yellow rind of a lemon grated off with part of the 
sugar. ‘The rice, flour, and sugar are to be mixed 
together, and then sifted to the eggs well beaten. Then 
whisk the whole over a very slow fire, in a tin, or Not- 
tingham stone cake-pan, well buttered. When it becomes 
hot, bake it forty minutes in the same vessel ; or, instead 
of whisking it over the fire, it may be beaten for an bour 
with a wooden spatula; then put in a deep dish, well 
buttered and baked: this way it will take an hour and a 
quarter, or an hour and a half, in a moderate oven. The 
proportions vary: the followingisamedium. 'Ten ounces 
of ground rice, four of flour, half a pound of sugar, eight 
eggs, leaving out two whites. This cake is often used for 
holding a Trifle; in that case the dish in which it is 


baked should be very deep. 


WAFERS. 


Sweeten dried flour with loaf sugar; add a little pow- 
dered mace ; make it into a stiff batter with cream. There 
are irons for the purpose of baking them, which butter, 
and put the batter ia them with a tea-spoon; bake care- 
fully. They are used for the bottom of maccaroons and 
some other cakes, 


MACCAROONS., 


Blanch a pound of sweet almonds; beat them very fine 
in a mortar, with the whites of six eggs; keep carefully 
beating one way, that they do not oil. Then add three 
pounds of sifted loaf sugar, and six more whites of eggs, 
and mix well together. The paste ought to be of such a 
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suffness as easily to drop off a spoon. Spread sheets of 
paper on the tins, and drop the cakes at a little distance 
from each other. They should be baked in a moderately 
brisk oven. When they become crisp, and of a fine 
brown colour, take them out; but let them cool on the 
papers, and then remove them. Italian maccaroons are 
made rather thinner with whites of eggs, and dropped 
through a biscuit-funnel onto wafer paper. Stick on 
each a few slips of almonds, blanched, dried, and cut in 
three or four pieces. Bake on wires, or on a baking plate 
in a cool oven. 

N.B. Almonds should be blanched two or three days 
before using, and gradually dried ; where many are used 
it may be worth having a mill on purpose for grinding 
them, as the pounding is a troublesome job. 


RATAFIA CAKES. 


Half a pound each of bitter almonds and sweet; blanch 
and beat with the whites of three eggs; then add two 
pounds of loaf sugar, and the whites of three more eggs. 
Drop them on floured tins, and bake in a moderate oven. 
Apricot or peach kernels may be used in part, if you have 
them. 


SHREWSBURY CAKES. 


Work with the hand to a cream one pound of butter ; 
then add to it one pound of loaf sugar, finely pounded, 
and a little cinnamon and mace pounded, and four eggs, 

olks and whites together. Continre working with the 
hand till the whole is very light ; then work to it as much 
sifted flour as will bring it to a stiff paste: this ought to 
be about a pound and a half. Roll it out thin, cut out 
with a large wine glass or tin canister lid. Bake on 
buttered tins, in a slow oven; let them become of a fine 
yellowish brown, and take them out. 
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N.B. Very nice cakes may be made on the same prin- 
ciple, and in the same proportions, only substituting for 


butter half or all lard or dripping, and moist sugar instead 
of loaf. 


CRACKNELS. 


Two pounds of fine flour, half a nutmeg grated, the 
yolks of four eggs, and a wine-glassful of rose-water or 
brandy; mix it into a stiff paste, with a little cold water, 
if required. Roll in one pound of butter as for pie-crust. 
Make it up in dumplings the size of a large walnut. 
Have a saucepan of water fast boiling, into which throw 
them, and let them boil till they swim. Have at hand a 
pan of cold water, into which they are to be plunged as 
soon as taken up: they will soon harden. Then spread 
them out to dry; and afterwards bake them on tin plates. 
They are very hard and brittle. 


SHORT NUTS. 


An equal weight of flour-and sugar, half the weight of 
butter, and for a pound of flour eight eggs and a glass of 
white wine. ‘The butter may either be worked with the 
hand, or melted in the wine. Make the whole into a 
paste, with or without a few carraway seeds. Roll very 
thin, cut out in small rounds, wash over with white of egg, 
and strew sugar. 


BANBURY CAKES. 


The internal substance of these cakes is composed of 
currants, candied peel, spice, and sugar of honey, brandy 
or milk, with or without the addition of flour. The out- 
side paste is either a rich puff paste, or white bread dough, 
rolled out and enriched with an equal weight of butter, 
which is to be rolled in as for pie-crust. The-following 
recipes are each good of their kind :— 
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(1.) Set a pound of fine flour to work, with two table- 
spoonsful of solid yeast and a glass of warm milk. 
When it rises, mix with it half a pound of currants, 
well washed and dried, half a pound of candied peel 
cut small, an ounce of mixed spice ; say equal parts 
of ginger, cinnamon, allspice, and nutmeg: mix the 
whole with half a pound of honey. 

(2.) Currants, candied peel, and moist sugar, of each 
half a pound; cinnamon, nutmeg, and _ allspice, 
mixed, half an ounce in all; brandy sufficient to 
tnoisten the sugar, and make the other ingredieuts 
stick to it. 

W hichever paste is employed, (the dough paste is rather 
preferable), roll it out a quarter of an inch thick; cut it 
into rounds about four inches across; spread in the 
middle of each two tea-spoonsful of the mixture; close 
over the paste, so as to bring it to an oval form. Having 
securely closed it, turn it over on the tin, and press it flat 
with the hand. Sift sugar over, and bake in a moderate 
oven ; about a quarter of an hour will bake. 

N.B. Some use clarified suet instead of butter for the 
paste. 


QUEEN CAKES. 


Butter, and sifted loaf sugar, of each one pound ; flour, 
a pound and a quarter; cinnamon or nutmeg, two 
drachins : eight eggs, well beaten; currants, a quarter of 
a pound. Work the butter to a cream: then mix to it 
the sugar and spice; then half the eggs; still work it 
with the hand for ten minutes; then add the remainder of 
the eggs, and work ten minutes more. Then lightly stir 
in the flour, and last of all the currants. Bake in small 
tins, buttered ; the tins should stand on one large tin, or 
on a sheet of matted wire, that the cakes may bear a hot 
oven without burning the bottoms. About ten minutes 
will bake them. ‘Turn out of the tins as soon as they are 
done. 
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PORTUGAL CAKES. 


An equal weight of flour, butter, and loaf sugar ; half 
the weight of currants. To each pound of flour ten eggs, 
leaving out three or four of the whites, a drachm each of 
powdered cinnamon and mace, half a glass each of white 
wine or noyau, and rose-water; mix in the same manner 
with the foregoing article. Bake in tin moulds or hoops, 
with buttered paper at bottom. The moulds mustnot be 
much more than half full. Sift sugar at top; bake in a 
brisk oven. Almonds beaten toa paste with the rose- 
water, are sometimes used instead of the flour when richer 
eakes are desired. 


BATH CAKES. 


Half the weight each of butter and sugar to that of the 
flour ; carraway seeds in the proportion of an ounce to two 
' pounds of the mixture; equal parts of brandy, white wine, 
and rose-water, to bring the mass to a paste. Roll out 
thin, wash over with white of egg, or rose-water, and 
strew sugar. Bake on a tin or buttered paper. 


LARGER CAKES, 


Whether seed or plum, may be made, in every variety 
of proportion, from mere bread up to equal weights of all 
the enriching ingredients. The following general obser- 
vations will apply to all. If no yeast is to be employed, 
the butter should be wrought tq a cream ; then the sugar 
and spice ; the eggs finely beaten alone, and then with the 
above ingredients. The more thoroughly the eggs are 
beaten the better. It is a good way to beat them over 
the fire, with the sugar, beating them incessantly till they 
become warm, and then again till they become cold ; 
then mix the butter, &c.; then the flour, lightly mixed, 
and last of all the currants. If cream or milk are em- 
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ployed, they should be a little warmer, and the butter 
may be melted in them. If yeast is to be employed, it 
should be mixed with the milk or cream, and put to the 
flour as for bread or rolls. If dough is employed, which 
is perhaps the least trouble, and answers very well for a 
plain family cake, it should be Jaid on a paste-board, well 
floured ; roll or pull out the dough pretty flat, then strew 
over the enriching substances; fold up and knead till all 
is well incorporated. Tin or stone cake-pans answer best 
for baking them: they should be well buttered, but not 
much more than half filled. All cakes into which yeast 
is admitted should be kept warm during the whole process 
of making; should stand before the fire covered up, or at 
the mouth of the oven, for an hour, to rise, in the vessel 
in which they are to be baked; a quick oven, and of 
sufficient strength to retain nearly an equal heat as long as 
the cakes are in. 

Cakes without yeast should be put in the oven as soon 
as the ingredients are mixed. Cakes may be washed over 
with milk, white of egg, or rose-water, and a little sugar 
strewed over. All cakes, especially those with yeast, as 
soon as they come out of the oven, should be taken out of 
the pans, and turned upside down, that the steam may 
escape. 

We shall give aspecimen of a common cake made with 
dough, and one of the same richness made with flour; 
and for richer cakes merely specify the proportions, 
leaving the cook to apply the above general rules as 
to mixing and baking. 


A GOOD FAMILY CAKE. 


A quartern of dough, half a pound each of butter and 
moist sugar, a tea-cupful of cream and two eggs, a tea- 
spoonful of allspice, a pound of currants, and two ounces 
of candied peel cut small, or an ounce of carraway seeds. 
Bake an hour and a half. 
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ANOTHER. 


A quartern of flour, half a pound of moist or common 
loaf sugar, and a tea-spoonful of salt, a quarter of a pint 
of yeast, or a quarter of a pint of warm milk; three- 
quarters of a pound of butter, melted in a quarter of a pint 
of milk, mixed to the above when it has properly risen. 
When well mixed, add one pound of currants, or one 
ounce of carraway seeds. Let it stand to rise; and bake 
an hour and a half. 


A NICE FAMILY CAKE. 


A pound and a half of flour, one pound of moist sugar, 
three-quarters of a pound of butter, one pound of currants, 
a glass of white wine, a glass of milk, and eight eggs 
nutmeg and lemon-peel to taste. 


A CAKE WITHOUT BUTTER. 


To a pound and a half of flour, mix one pound of 
common loaf sugar in powder, eight eggs well beaten, 
an ounce of carraway seeds, or a pound of currants, a 
wine-glassful of yeast, and the same of warm milk and 
water. Mix all together, and let it stand in a warm place 
to rise. Bake as above. 


DUTCH CAKE. 


Two pounds of flour, half a pound of butter, three 
ounces of loaf sugar, two eggs, two spoonsful of yeast, the 
yellow rind of a incite grated, and as much new milk as 
will mix the whole. A quick oven: one hour will bake. 


A RICHER CAKE. 


Two pounds of flour, one pound of butter, two pounds 
of currants, one pound of loaf sugar, four ounces of 
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almonds, six ounces of raisins stoned and chopped ; a 
quarter of a pound of candied peel, part each of lemon, 
orange, and citron; cut in long strips. Half a nutmeg 
grated ; a drachm each of cinnamon, allspice, and ginger ; 
a glass each of wine and brandy; twelve eggs beaten long 
and separately ; a wine-glassful of yeast in a very little 
warm milk and water. For method of nfixing, see gene- 
ral directions. 


A STILL RICHER CAKE. 


Butter two pounds and a half, twenty eggs, the yolks and 
whites beaten separately, and then mixed. Flour, dry and 
warm, two pounds and a half; one pound and a half of 
sugar ; three pounds of currants ; half a pound of almonds 
blanched but whole; quarter of a pound each of lemon, 
citron, and orange-peel ; one ounce of mixed spice; half 
a pound of jar raisins stoned and chopped: half a pint 
of white wine ; a tea-cupful of brandy. Beat the butter 
to a cream, then mix it to the eggs; when well mixed add 
the sugar and again beat; then the wine and brandy. 
Mix all the other ingredients together; then mix the 
above to them, and beat fora full hour. Butter the cake- 
pan or hoop, and also a white paper to stand up round the 
edge inside. Three parts fill, and bake three hours 
in a quick oven. 


AYRES’S CAKE. 


Flour four pounds, currants three pounds, raisins one 
pound ; nutmeg, cinnamon, mace, and cloves, in all one 
ounce 5 candied citron, lemon, and orange-peel, of each 
two ounces; yeast a pint; eggs ten, leaving out part of 
the whites. Best brandy a tea-cupful; a pint and a half 
of rich cream, with one pound of butter melted therein. 
Well mix the flour, fruit, and spice, and make a hole in 
the middle. Mix together the eggs, yeast, and brandy ; 
pour into the hole, and scatter flour over. When it rises 
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pour on one side the cream and butter moderately warm. 
In a few minutes more beat all together, and let it stand 
one hour before the fire torise. Then put it into the hoop 
or tin, and bake. 


TWELFTH-CAKE. 


Ingredients: flour, loaf sugar, and butter, of each two 
pounds; currants, four pounds; eighteen eggs; almonds 
blanched and cut, candied citron, lemon, and orange-peel, 
of each half a pound; allspice, half an ounce; nutmeg, 
cinnamon, mace, ginger, and coriander seeds, of each a 
quarter of an ounce, all finely powdered. Brandy, a tea- 
cupful, Manner of mixing: stand a stew-pan or stone 
cake-pan (wide at top) on a warm hob, or stove, or oven, 
or slow fire, and then work the butter to a cream with the 
hand. Then work in the sugar and spices in the same 
manner. ‘Then break in the eggs, six at a time, and beat 
well in between each lot. After the last, work it at least 
twenty minutes. ‘Then work in the brandy; then the 
flour, which work no more than is necessary thoroughly 
to mix it; finally, add the fruit, almonds, and sweetmeats, 
and mix the whole lightly. Well butter a tin or hoop, 
and also line it with buttered paper. Put in the mixture, 
which should three parts reach to the top; smooth the 
top with the hand dipped in milk. To prevent the 
bottom becoming too dark before the inside is done, put a 
baking-plate in the oven, upon that a layer of saw-dust, 
and then the tin containing the cake ; or another baking- 
plate on which to stand the hoop. It will take full four 
hours in a cool oven. When nearly cold it may be iced 
and ornamented according to fancy. 

The addition to this mixture of one pound of Smyrna 
raisins, or jar raisins, stoned and mixed with the other 
fruit, advances it to be dignified with the style and title 
of a bride or wedding-cake. It must be thickly iced, but 
without any other ornament. 
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Be very careful that all the ingredients come together 
perfectly dry and warm ; dampness, or even coldness, in 
the sugar or fruit, would chill the butter, and make the 
cake heavy. | 


ICING FOR A CAKE. 


The simplest method is, merely to whisk together 
whites of eggs and double-refined sugar sifted, in the pro- 
portion of one egg to a quarter of a pound of sugar. 
Whisk it full halfan hour. Spread it on the cake when 
nearly cold, and let it harden at the oven’s mouth. For 
any special purpose the following is preferable :—a pound 
of double-refined sugar sifted; half a small tea-spoonful 
of powder-blue ; the whites of six eggs. Beat for about 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour; then squeeze in the 
juice of a lemon, and beat the mixture till it becomes 
thick and transparent. If the cake is quite cold, it must 
be set in an oven or warm place for a few minutes before 
icing. Spread the mixture as smooth as possible over the 
top and sides. If for a twelfih-cake ornament with fancy 
articles of any description ; nonpareil comfits, and ereen 
and red candied peel, cut in strips, and dropped in several 
folds. 


PLAIN POUND-CAKE, 


One pound each of butter, loaf sugar, and flour, and 
nine eggs; work the butter to a cream; then the sugar, 
then the eggs; beat all together twenty minutes ; then 
lightly add the flour; mix; put in a tin or hoop lined 
with buttered paper. Bake an hour in a moderate oven. 


POUND SEED-CAKE. 


The above, with the addition of an ounce of carraways 
and two drachms of cinnamon. ' 
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POUND PLUM-CAKE, 


Same as plain pound-cake, with the addition of half a 
nuimeg grated, half a pound of currants, and two ounces 
each of candied orange and lemon-peel cut small. 


THICK GINGERBREAD, 


Half a pound each of butter and brown sugar; one 
ounce of ground ginger, and half an ounce each of ground 
allspice and carraway seeds. Rub together; then add 
three pounds of flour. Make it into a paste with a quarter 
of a pound of hot treacle. Bake in moulds. When 
baked glaze the top by dipping it into boiling water and beer. 

N.B. The same mixture may be made into cakes of 
any form, and baked on tins. 


A COMMONER GINGERBREAD. 


Equal weight of flour and treacle. To three pounds of 
each one ounce of ground ginger, with or without a few 
carraways and a little allspice; an ounce and a half of 
pearlash, and an ounce of alum melted in a small tea- 
cupful of milk. Mix all together into a paste, and bake 
in a hot oven. 


GINGER CAKES, 


Very useful for taking out on a cold winter’s morning. 
‘To any given weight of flour, half the weight of butter, a 
quarter the weight of brown sugar, and a sixteenth part 
the weight of ground ginger, with or without a little 
nutmeg or cinnamon. Mix the whole into a stiff paste 
with cream. Roll out thin; cut into small rounds, and 
bake on tins in a slow oven. | 


GINGERBREAD NUTS. 


‘Two pounds each of flour and treacle; three-quarters 
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of a pound each of butter and moist sugar; half a pound 
of candied peel cut small; two ounces of ground ginger, 
and half an ounce of ground carraways. Cream the 
butter ; work to it the flour and spice ; then the sugar and 
candied peel ; and lastly the treacle, which should be hot. 
When all is well mixed, cover it up, and set it by for an 
hour ; then roll out, and bake on tins in a very moderate 
oven. ‘Ten minutes will do them. 


RICHER GINGERBREAD NUTS. 


Three pounds of flour; three pounds and a half of 
treacle ; one pound of sugar; two pounds of butter; half 
a pound of candied peel; ground ginger three ounces ; 
carraways, coriander, and allspice ground, of each half an 
ounce; yolks of two eggs, and a glass of brandy. Work 
the butter to a cream; then the eggs, spice, and brandy ; 
then the flour; then the sugar; and then the hot treacle. 
If not stiff enough, a little flour must be added in rolling 
out, but the less the better. 


QUEEN’S GINGERBREAD. 


In this, honey is employed instead of treacle, and al- 
monds chopped fine are added in any proportion you 
please. Spice, sugar, candied peel, at pleasure. Two 
pounds each of honey and sugar, and half a pound each of 
almonds, candied orange and lemon-peel to three pounds 
of flour will make it very rich ; one ounce of cinnamon, 
and one ounce mixed of nutmeg, cloves, mace, and car- 
damoms. Melt the honey and sugar in a very little water, 
not more than a wine-glass, if less all the better: with this 
mix the other ingredients to a stiff paste. Roll out thin. 
It is generally cut in squares. When baked wash it over 
with clarified sugar. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Preserving, Pickling, &c. 


GENERAL Remarxs.—In this department of cookery 
the greatest attention must be paid to all the vessels and 
utensils employed. Small thin brown stone jars are the 
best for preserves, and thick Nottingham stone ware for 
pickle jars. As both pickles and preserves are apt to 
injure, if kept long in use after once opening, small jars 
are to be preferred to large ones. Pots used for jam 
should contain about as much as will be used in making 
one batch of tarts; for jelly still smaller. Glasses are 
sometimes used for jellies that are to be served at table. 
Glass bottles with wide mouths are good for either pickles 
or preserves. Be very careful that the saucepans used are 
perfectly free from grease, and, if copper, well tinned. 
Brass or bell-metal answers very well. The cautions given 
in p. 2, most especially apply to preserving and pickling, 
Those who have not a proper preserving ladle, should 
use either a silver or wooden-spoon in preserving. Be 
careful not to use a wooden-spoon for a lighter colour 
preserve, after it has been employed in a darker colour, at 
least till it has been repeatedly scoured and soaked. 

All jars must be perfectly dry as well as clean ; for that 
purpose scald them, wipe dry, and set before the fire some 
hours ; but remove them an hour or more before using, 
that they may become quite cool. 

Pickle jars should be tied over first with bladder, and 
then with leather, as tight as possible. Be sure that both 
bladder and leather are perfectly dry. Bottles should be 
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stopped with a cork over which is wrapped a thin bladder, 
and then covered with bottle cement. ‘The cork should 
not quite reach the vinegar or preserve. Wooden spoons 
for taking out pickles, and used for no other purpose. 

All kinds of jams and jellies should be left at least four 
and twenty hours before tying down; then pour over a 
little brandy, enough to cover the surface, and strew over 
that a little fine sifted sugar. Tie over with double paper, 
not too stiff lest the string should not press it close to the 
jar. Write on each jar ‘the name of its contents. 

All kinds of sat ves and pickles must be kept in a 
perfectly dry place, rather airy than close, otherwise they 
are apt to ferment, or become mouldy.: All preserves and 
pickles should hewloolked) to aliwmeckeraltemeards aml 
any mouldiness have gathered on preserves, wipe it away; 
put a little fresh brandy, and tie down with fresh papers : 
or dry the old ones. Pickles may require the addition of 
vinegar, which must be boiled, or otherwise, according to 
the manner in which the pickle was originally doné. 
Walnuts and India pickle improve by keeping for years : 
all other sorts are best done fresh every year. Finally, 
it is of the utmost importance, that the fruit and vege- 
tables employed be in full perfection, fresh gathered, and 
in dry weather, and free from all blight and insects. That 
fruit be ripe, but not dead ripe ; and that pickles, such as 
nasturtiums, French beans, and some others, be quite 
young and tender’ 

Sugar, at different stages of boiling, is distinguished by 
different names. Clarified sugar is “merely brought toa 
syrup in the following manner: break up the sugar in 
large lumps, and allow a pint of water for every two 
pounds of sugar ; but. whatever quantity is employed keep 
out a quarter of a pint cold. Put the sugar and water in 
’ the preserving-pan, with the white of one egg well beaten, 
to every two pounds of sugar. When the sugar is dis- 
solved, set it on the fire, id when it boils fast; throw in 
the quarter of a pint of cold water. ‘This is intended to 
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throw up thescum. When it boils again, take the vessel 
from the fire, and let it stand to settle. Then remove all 
scum, and place it on a hair-sieve ; what runs through may 
be restored to the rest. Give it another boil, and again 
settle and skim. It should not be stirred after the sugar 
is dissolved and the syrup begins to get warm. In this 
manner sugar is clarified for jelly which is to be put in 
glasses. 

Sugar boiled to candy height is the same as the above 
boiled till the water is entirely evaporated. When it 
has attained this height the sugar will hang in broad flakes 
on the spoon. 

Caramel sugar is boiled till it becomes glassy and brittle, 
like very clear barley-sugar; to ascertain this, dip in a 
tea-spoon or skewer, and immediately plunge it in cold 
water. ‘Then squeeze in the juice of a lemon to two 
pounds of sugar; let it remain on the fire one minute 
longer. Set the vessel in a larger one of cold water. 
This is chiefly used for covering moulds as ornaments to 
small pastry. Dip the moulds into sallad or almond oil, 
and then with a fork or a spoon take up a little of the 
sugar, which will run in threads likegnelted sealing-wax, 
only quite clear. Throw them round and round till the 
mould is quite covered. 

For those who may wish to enter more minutely into 
the art of the confectioner, the following tests are given of 
the six degrees of boiling sugar :— 

(1.) Syrup or clarified sugar.—Perfect freedom from 

scum. 

(2.) Candied sugar—rises in the pan like little pearls 
or quicksilver, and may be drawn out like a thread. 

(3.) Blown sugar.—Dip in the skimmer; blow through 
its holes, and the sugar will form into bubbles, like 
soap and water through a tobacco pipe. 

(4.) Feathered sugar.—Dip the skimmer, give it a 
sudden shake, and the sugar will fly off like flakes of 
snow. 

B2 
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(5.) Crackling sugar.—Dip a spoon or fork into the 
sugar, then into cold water, and immediately it will 
become hard. 

(6.) Caramel sugar.—On dipping it in cold water it 
will appear bright as well as hard, and snap like glass. 

Where persons have not a regular stove for drying 

sweetmeats, the best substitute is a flag-stone pavement in 
a sunny aspect, garden glass over; or a very cool oven. 


JELLIES OF FRUIT. 


The clearness and bright colour are best secured by 
using clarified sugar, and short boiling of the juice; but 
keeping is best secured by using the juice and sugar only, 
and allowing a longer time to boil. As the same rules 
apply to jellies of different kinds of fruit, it is needless to 
multiply recipes by giving separate directions for each. 
We shall merely give one for jelly in the plain way, and 
one with clarified syrup, which may be adapted at pleasure 
to any kind of fruit. 

Put the fruit (carefully picked) into a stone jar; cover 
close; set it in a kettle of cold water which reaches not 
more than three pagts the height of the jar. Let it boil 
half an hour (more or less according to the nature of the 
fruit, black currants are much longer running to juice 
than either red currants or raspberries). Strain through 
a jelly-bag or lawn-strainer ; or the juice may be obtained 
more quickly by setting on the fruit in a preserving-pan, 
and carefully stirring round the sides as it begins to heat, 
thatit may not burn. Strain through a jelly-bag or lawn- 
strainer. ‘To every pint of juice allow a pound of loaf 
sugar. Set on the juice over a clear fire. When it 
boils put in the sugar. When it has boiled some time 
and the scum thickens and gathers together, skim it onto 
a sieve, and continue to do so while the scum rises. 
What runs through may be returned to the rest. When 
it has boiled forty minutes, try a few drops by putting on 
a plate in a cool place: if this becomes stiff almost im- 
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mediately the jelly is done enough. If not it must be 
boiled till it will do so. The jelly may then be strained 
through a hair-sieve, but if it have been properly skimmed 
this is not necessary, and is a great waste. The best way 
is to pour it into a spouted jug that will contain the 
whole, and thence into small jelly-pots or glasses. Be 
very careful not to pour aside or smear the edges, as an 
accident of this kind, however carefully wiped away, ren- 
ders the jelly apt to turn mouldy. White currant jelly 
should be strained through a muslin or lawn-sieve, 


CLARIFY SUGAR. 


‘To each pound of sugar add the juice of one quart of 
currants or other fruit, and boil together till it proves 
to jelly ; which will be in less than half an hour after 
boiling. 

Both jelly and jam may be made together on either 

lan :— 

: (1.) To every pint of fruit allow a pound of sugar. 
Set on the fruit in a preserving-pan over a clear 
brisk fire, but not flaming. When it has boiled a few 
minutes, add the sugar. Letit boil full half an hour 
longer, then try if a drop will jelly. If so, strain off 
the quantity required for jelly, and put out the re- 
mainder as jam. Take care that enough juice (or 
rather syrup) is left to jelly about the fruit. Each 
quart of fruit and two pounds of sugar, will admit of 
the removal of half a pint of jelly without injury, 
but rather with advantage to the jam. 

(2.) Clarify the sugar to the second degree of boiling 
(2. e. till all the water has evaporated), then add the 
fruit, equal in weight to the sugar. Tet it boil 
twenty minutes, then try if it jellies stifly; if not, 
boil it more. ‘Take off what is required for jelly as 
above. 7 

N.B. Some people like the flavour of raspberries in 
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red currant jelly ; a very few will be sufficient; say half a 
pint to two quarts of currants; but others think the 
addition spoils the pleasant sharpness of the currants. 


JAM OF RASPBERRIES, CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, 
OR STRAWBERRIES. 


Equal weight of sugar and fruit. Set the fruit on in 
the preserving-pan, bruise it a little to draw out the juice, 
and keep it carefully stirred from the sides and bottom of 
the vessel. Let it thoroughly boil before adding the sugar. 
Gooseberries and black currants require a longer time to 
become tender than the other fruits; and if the juice runs 
freely so that there is no danger of burning, it is better to 
let them boil five or ten minutes before adding the sugar. 
Boil half an hour afterwards ; then try the stiffness of the 
jelly; and either take off or boil longer accordingly. 
Skim onto asieve, and add what runs through to what is 
boiling. For strawberry jam, choose the scarlet or mul- 
herry sort, quite ripe; and to three pints of strawberries 
allow half a pint of red currant juice. For gooseberry 
jam, choose either the small dark hairy sort called crystal 
or ironmonger, or a large bright red hairy sort called the 
Warrington. Smooth gooseberries never do well for pre- 
serving, they have a dead flavour. 

N.B. In large families, where great quantities of pre- 
serves are required, good Lisbon sugar answers very well 
for common purposes, and six pounds of sugar to seven 
of fruit; but boil it longer in proportion, to ensure its be- 
coming stiff and keeping well. Gooseberries or black 
currants may be boiled nearly or quite an hour. 


TO PRESERVE RASPBERRIES OR STRAWBERRIES 
WHOLE. 


‘The fruit for this purpose must be not quite so ripe as 
when it is to be mashed; nor is so large a proportion of 
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sugar required. Boil up a pint of red currant juice (or 
raspberry juice, if preferred, for raspberries ; add to it 
a pound of double refined sugar: let them boil together 
a few minutes over a clear fire; then pour it out into a 
china bowl, and in a quarter of an hour add three pints of 
fruit, and strew over the whole a pound more sugar boiled 
and sifted. Let it stand till next day. Then boil up 
once, and set it away again for another day. Then once 
more boil up. Take the fruit out with a silver slice or 
spoon with holes; put it into glasses and boil the syrup 
till it is reduced one-half. Then pour over the syrup. 
When perfectly cold, put a little brandy at top, and tie 
over with bladder, and then with leather. 


GREENGAGES, APRICOTS, OR EGG-PLUMS— 
IN SOLID JAM. 


Skin the fruit as thinly as possible, using either a silver 
or ivory knife ; split them and remove the stones. (The 
kernels of the apricots are generally blanched and put into 
the jam; the others are scarcely worth the trouble.) 
Then proceed with the fruit in either of the following 
methods. Clarify an equal weight of sugar, boiling it till 
all the water has evaporated. Then add the fruit (and 
kernels) and boil half an hour. Try the jelly, and if not 
stiff enough boil longer. Or—having split the fruit, lay 
the halves insides downwards on a large flat dish, and 
strew the sifted sugar over them. Let them stand till 
next day. Then drain the syrup into a preserving-pan, 
and when it boils put in the fruit. Let it boil till the 
fruit is clear. ‘Take out the pieces singly into small jars 
or glasses, and pour over each the syrup (and kernels). 
They ought to boil at least half an hour. 


THE SAME PRESERVED IN SYRUP. 


They are generally done whole and in the skins, but 
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may he skinned and split if preferred. Put them ina 
preserving-pan with cold water enough to cover them, 
and a lump of alum as big as a walnut. When they 
begin to simmer, take them out quickly into a vessel of 
cold water; then as quickly drain, and pack them close 
in the preserving-pan with enough clarified sugar to cover 
them: simmer them two or three minutes. Pour the 
whole into a chiua bowl and set away till next day: then 
pour off the syrup and add more sugar, bringing it in all 
to the weight of the fruit. When it has boiled a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes, put in the fruit, and again 
let them boil three minutes more; repeat this a third and 
a fourth time; then remove the fruit to glasses, and boil 
the syrup till it comes to the degree called blow. Pour it 
over the fruit and tie down with paper dipped in brandy, 
or if in wide-mouthed bottles, cork and wax over. 


THE SAME FOR DRYING. 


Proceed as above, but instead of pouring the syrup over 
them, after the last boil, drain them close. Strew over 
sifted sugar to cover them, and dry them on a wire 
sieve on a stove, or in a slow oven, or under a hand- 
glass. ‘They must be turned several times, but ought 
not to be cold till quite dry. 

Some people, on taking out of the last boil, spread a 
layer of the fruit on the shallow end of a sieve, and dip it 
quickly into boiling water to wash off every drop of syrup 
that may hang about it; then spread on a napkin before 
the fire to dry. Put another layer on the sieve, and dip 
in like manner till all is done} then sprinkle over sugar 
and dry on a sieve in a moderate oven. Turn several 
times and watch them carefully. 


TO PRESERVE CHERRIES. 


Morellos are the finest, but large Kentish cherries answer 
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very well. They may Be done with the stones, or the 
stones removed with a quill cut as for a pen ; but be very 
careful to keep the fruit as whole as possible. For every 
quart of cherries, allow a pint of red currant juice, and a 
pound and a half of double-refined sugar; boil and skim 
as for jelly. When it has boiled twenty minutes, put in 
the cherries. Just as they come to boil, set aside for a 
quarter of an hour; then set on again, and as they come 
to boil, remove. Repeat this three or four times; then 
remove the cherries into glasses or wide mouthed bottles. 
Boil the syrup a quarter of an hour more, and*pour over : 
tie over with bladder and leather; or cork and seal. 


TO DRY CHERRIES. 


Prepare the cherries as above. Bring to the third 
degree of boiling, an equal weight of sugar to that of the 
fruit: put in the cherries and give them one boil, then 
set away as above: next day, strain the syrup. If the 
quantity appears increased, it may be necessary to add a 
little more sugar, but in general it may be brought into a 
keeping state by boiling down the syrup. The cherries 
should be put in and boiled about five minutes three 
several days, and then secured as above. When they 
are likely to be wanted for use, take out as many as may 
be required ; drain them some time, and lay them on 
wire sieves to dry, on a stove or nearly cold oven. 

N.B. It is well to put them in jars or bottles, each 
containing the quantity required for using at one time. 


TO PRESERVE CHERRIES WITHOUT BOILING. 


Fine ripe morello cherries: cut the stalks an inch 
from the fruit to avoid breaking it: drop them into wide- 
mouthed bottles. Shake them lightly down, but do not 
press. When full, scatter fine loaf sugar powdered over 
the top, and pour in a little brandy. Cork and cement, 
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or tie over with bladder and Wather. They may be 
served for desserts as fresh cherries all the winter through. 


TO PRESERVE GINGER. 


If green ginger can be procured it is best. Pare it 
neatly with a sharp knife, and throw each piece as it is 
done into.a pan of cold water to preserve the whiteness. 
If fresh ginger cannot be obtained have the finest large 
white races of Jamaica ginger. Boil it several times in 
water till tefider, then pare and proceed as above. Set on 
the ginger with cold water, and boil it. Pour off the 
liquor and put cold water, then boil it up again. Do this 
a third time till the ginger is tender, then throw it into 
cold water. When quite cold, drain the ginger, and put 
it into a china bowl. Clarify sugar for preserving it in 
the proportion of eight pounds of sugar to seven of ginger. 
Let the sugar become cold, then pour over the ginger 
enough to cover it. Let it stand two days: then strain 
the syrup from the ginger and boil it with the remainder 
of the sugar; let them boil together twenty minutes or 
half an hour. When cold, again pour it over the ginger, 
and let it stand three or four days. By this time the 
ginger will have finely swollen. Then strain the syrup; 
boil it up and pour it hot over the ginger. If the ginger 
is well swollen and the syrup quite rich, nothing more is 
necessary ; butif not, boil it again at the-interval of three 
or four days. Wide-mouthed bottles are best for keep- 
ing it. Divide the syrup to each, cork and seal; or dip 
in bottle cement. 


TO PRESERVE CUCUMBERS. 


Take the greenest cucumbers and most free from seeds, 
put them into strong salt and water, in a strait-mouthed 
jar, with a cabbage leaf to keep them down, set them in a 
warm place till they are yellow; then-wash them from 
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the brine, and set them over the fire, with fresh water, a 
little salt, and a fresh cabbage leaf over them; cover the 
pan very close, but take care they do not boil; if they 
are not a good colour, change the water and that will help 
them; when they are a fine green, take them off the fire 
and when cold cut them into quarters, take out the seeds 
and the soft part, put them into cold water changing the 
water twice a day for three days. Then toa pound of 
loaf sugar add half a pint of water, set it over the fire 
and keep it well skimmed, put in the rind of a lemon and 
an ounce of white ginger, with the outside scraped off. 
When the syrup is pretty thick take it off, and when cold, 
well dry your cucumbers, and put them in. Boil the 
syrup once in two or three days for three weeks, and 
strengthen the syrup if required. Put the syrup on 
quite cold. 
The greatest danger of spoiling them is at first. 


TO PRESERVE ORANGES OR LEMONS WHOLE. 


Scrape the rinds of lemons or Seville oranges with a 
bit of broken glass, less or more as you like the pungent 
flavour of the rind: then soak them in soft water ten 
days, each day pouring off the water and supplying fresh. 
Boil them till tender; then throw them into cold water ; 
let them remain a day and then drain. The quantity of 
sugar required is twice the weight of the fruit. Clarify 
it; then having made a small hole in the top of each 
fruit, put them into the boiling syrup, and let them boil 
half an hour. Then set away the whole in a china bowl, 
and leave for four days. Then take out the fruit and 
boil the syrup till it is quite thick: put in the fruit and 
let the whole boil another hour. Put the fruit into pots, 
dividing the syrup among them. Let them remain four 
days before tying down, to see whether the syrup remains 
thick. If it should become thin the boiling must be 
repeated, 
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ORANGE MARMALADE. 


Take large Seville oranges; an equal weight of fruit 
and sugar. With a sharp knife score through the peel- 
ing so as to take it off in quarters, but be careful not to 
pierce the inner part. Set on the skins and let them boil’ 
till quite tender, so that they may be pierced with the 
head of a pin. Meanwhile, carefully scrape off every bit 
of tough white pulp ; divide the fruit into gores, and pick 
out the pips. When the skins are tender, scrape out the 
white spongy part and cut the skins into chips about an 
inch long, and as thin as possible. Clarify the sugar, 
and while boiling put in the chips and fruit, and let it 
boil quickly for twenty minutes. 


ANOTHER WAY. 


Prepare the rinds as above, but be very particular in 
having them perfectly tender as they are to have very 
little boiling afterwards. Chop them up as fine as mince- 
meat. Have the weight of the whole in sugar finely 
pounded, and strew the minced rinds and sugar, juice 
and pulp, into a preserving pan ; set it on a brisk fire and 
let it boil just three minutes. This makes a very pleasant 
marmalade, but does not keep so long as the others. 


ORANGE OR LEMON CHIPS. 


Shave off the yellow rind of either lemons or Seville 
oranges. ‘The knack is to get off all the yellow rind with- 
out any of the white pith. It will require a very sharp 
knife for the purpose. Put them into cold water and salt 
till next day. Then prepare a kettle of boiling water, 
into which put them and boil till tender. Drain them 
well from the bitter liquor and put them in cold water ifor 
an hour: again drain, put them into a china bowl, and 
pour over clarified sugar, boiling hot, enough to cover 
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them. Let them lie two days; then strain the syrup: 
add sugar in the proportion of three quarters of a pound 
toa pint. Reduce it by boiling tll] the syrup is quite 
thick ; then put in the chips ; simmer them a few minutes, 
and again set by for two days in the syrup. Once more 
repeat this, and after having again remained two days in 
the syrup, drain them for candying, whick is to be done 
as follows :—for three pounds of chips allow two pounds 
of sugar, which boil to the third degree. Having drained 
the chips and wiped them with a dry cloth, put them into 
the syrup, stirring them about till the sugar becomes 
white: then take them out with two forks, shake them 
lightly in a wire sieve, and dry them over a stove or in an 
almost cold oven. 

N.B. This should be done at the time of wine making, 
when many rinds of oranges and lemons would otherwise 
be thrown away. 


TRANSPARENT MARMALADE. 


For this purpose use only the pulp and juice. Having 
squeezed the juice, rinse the pulp in as much water as is 
required to clarify the sugar. Allow a pound and a 
quarter of sugar for each pint of juice; boil till all the 
water has evaporated, then mix the juice and let it boil 
briskly for twelve minutes, skimming it well. 


BARBERRIES FOR TARTS. 


Strip them from’ the stalks, and, having weighed the 
fruit, scald it in a stone jar on a hot hearth, or in a kettle 
of water, till quite tender ; then put them into the pre- 
serving pan, and when they boil up, add three-quarters 
their weight in loaf sugar. Let them boil twenty minutes. 
Barberries in bunches may be preserved in syrup, and 
candied in the same manner as greengages. Set in solid 
juice. They are chiefly used for garnish. 
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SCOTCH ORANGE MARMALADE. 


Cut off the rind of Seville oranges very thin, place the 
pieces upon one another and shred them fine, but not 
chop them. Put them into a bag and boil two hours. 
While the shreds are boiling take off the white outside 
of the oranges, cut them in half, pick out all the seeds, 
and put the pulp, free from any skin, with the juice into a 
basin. Put a pint of water the peels were boiled in on 
the refuse, strain and add to the juice and pulp. To 
every pound of fruit put a pound and a half of loaf sugar 
beaten fine. Boil them together half an hour. 


TO PRESERVE CURRANTS, PLUMS, OR ANY KINDS OF 
FRUITS FOR TARTS, 


Have your fruit gathered on a dry day, when picked, 
to every pound of fruit add six ounces of loaf sugar. Put 
the fruit in wide-mouthed bottles, or jars ; about the size 
you would wish your pie, as they do not keep well after 
they are opened. Tie two bladders separately over them, 
and set them over a fire in a fish kettle, or boil in a copper; 
be particular the water does not touch the bladders. Let 
them boil three hours. This I consider the best and most 
economical method of preserving. 


TO BOTTLE GOOSEBERRIES OR DAMSONS. 


Gooseberries should be full grown but not turned for 
ripening. Damsons should have attained their dark 
colour but not perfect ripeness.—Be very careful not to 
hurt the fruit.—Fill wide-mouthed bottles. Shake them 
down that they may hold as many as possible. To each 
bottle put a wine-glass of sound home-made wine ;—-ginger 
or raisin is the best: tie them over with bladders, and 
stand them in a large pot, copper, or boiler, with cold 
water to reach the necks of the bottles: kindle a fire 
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under and let the water boil. When the bladders begin 
to rise and puff, prick them. As soon as the water boils, 
remove the fire and let the bottles remain there to become 
cold. Next day remove the bladders; strew over the 
top a thick layer of powdered loaf sugar, and a spoonful 
of brandy. Cork tight, and seal or cement. 

N.B. Currants, full grown but not turned, may be 
preserved in the same manner. The small stalk by which 
the currant is joined to the main stalk should be cut with 
scissors. Bottles of fruit may be either kept in a dry 
place in doors, or in a trench in the garden, dug deep 
enough for the bottles to stand, and then covered over 
with a foot and a half of earth —N.B. Be careful to mark 
the place lest it should be forgotten. 


TO PRESERVE DAMSONS, PLUMS, CHERRIES, AMERICAN, 
OR SIBERIAN CRABS, FOR WINTER USE. 


Allow one-third the weight of the fruit in good Lisbon 
sugar. Choose brown stone jars, of equal width top and 
bottom, and that will hold about seven pounds each. 
Having put in a quarter of the fruit, strew over a quarter 
of the sugar, and so on in alternate layers till it is full. 
Tie over the tops with bladders, and either proceed as 
directed in the last article (boiling the jars in water and 
suffering them to become cold before removing) or bake 
them in a cool oven: an hour, or an hour and a half will 
do them. When quite cold, scrape perfectly clean a piece 
of dry willow stick, at least half an inch thick, and with a 
little forked branch at one end: stand the stick upright in 
the middle of the jar, pitch the fork downwards, and let 
the other end stand above the top of the jar. Cut a 
round of double white paper the size of the jar, or rather 
larger, thrust the stick through the middle, taking care to 
tear the paper as little as possible: guide it down to the 
top of the fruit, and press the edges to the sides of the jar; 
then pour over melted suet to cover the whole. It should 
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be fall half an inch thick. Keep the jars in a cool dry 
place. By means of the above contrivance the fat may be 
entirely removed when it is desired to use the fruit. 


QUINCE MARMALADE. 


This fruit is exceedingly hard and requires many hours 
todo. It is chiefly used to give a flavour to apple pies ; 
when the fruit has become rather dead, a quarter of a 
quince gives a pleasant sharpness. Pare and quarter the 
quinces, and weigh an equal weight of sugar. Lay the 
fruit in a stone jar, put a quarter of a pint of water or wine 
at the bottom, and sprinkle now and then a little sugar 
between. Cover the jar close, and either set it in a cool 
oven, or in a kettle of water as above directed for jellies of 
fruit, and do till the fruit becomes red and tolerably 
tender: then have ready the weight of sugar clarified, 
and put the whole together into the preserving-pan and 
boil till it is completed, constantly breaking the lumps 
with the preserving-ladle till it incorporates with syrup 
and becomes a fine marmalade. Small pots answer best 
for this, as it is used but a little at a time. 


DAMSON CHEESE. 


It is sometimes made with the whole skins and pulp of 
the fruit, sometimes with the pulp only. In either case 
the fruit is first to be baked or boiled in a stone jar till 
ihe fruit is tender and the stones will separate. Then, if 
the skins are to be used, merely take up the fruit with 
one spoon and pick out the stones with another; then 
measure it in the preserving-pan. If the skins are 
objected to, rub it through a very coarse sieve, that so 
they may be retained with the stones. Having measured 
the fruit, set it over a clear, brisk fire, and let it boil 
quickly till all the liqnid has evaporated and the fruit 
becomes quite dry. Then add loaf sugar powdered in 
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the proportion of half a pound to a quart of fruit, and let 
it go on boiling till the jam candies to the sides of the 
an. The stones should be cracked, and the kernels 
skinned and boiled in the jam. This gives it a very 
pretty appearance; but some people object to it. It 
should be put out in shallow vessels, such as potting jars, 
saucers, or old-fashioned china stands of tea-pots, &c., 
and turned out when brought to table. 


BLACK CURRANT LOZENGES. 


These may be done either with the whole fruit or with 
the juice only. Boil or bake them in a jar stopped close, 
ull the juice separates. A jar in a kettle of water is 
rather preferable for this purpose to an oven. Then 
either press the juice from the fruit, or measure the fruit 
at once to the preserving pan: in either case boil it a 
considerable time before adding the sugar: the more the 
juice has evaporated before the sugar is added, the better. 
Tt may generally boil half an hour without danger of 
burning ; then add for every three quarts of fruit or juice 
(as measured into the pan, not as reduced by boiling), 
half a pound of fine loaf sugar, one ounce of cream of 
tartar, and one ounce of gum arabic finely powdered. 
The gum must be mixed up ina cup or basin. with a very 
small quantity of the boiling juice stirred briskly to it 
till quite smooth, then stirred into the rest. Boil the 
mass till it is very stiff, and candies on the sides of the 
pan ; then pour it on flat dishes, or dishes or plates turned 
upside down. The thickness should not exceed the 
eighth of an inch. Dry in the influence of the sun, or 
before a fire; when one side begins to harden, carefully 
turn them on the clean dishes of the same size. When 
quite dry, cut them out in lozenges: a sharp tin cutter is 
the best instrument for this purpose: it should be either 
of a square or diamond form, or of six equal sides (like 
the pieces in a patchwork quilt), that the pieces may be 
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cut one close to another without waste. Shake a little 
magnesia among the lozenges, to prevent their sticking ; 


and keep in writing paper or in tin boxes, in a very dry 
place. 


FRUIT BISCUITS. 


Scald auy kind of fruit in a jar closely covered (as 
above) ; then pulp it through a coarse sieve, and put to it 
an equal weight of fine sugar sifted; beat together for 
two hours; then put into little forms of stiff white paper, 
and dry them all night in a cool oven: next day turn 
them and dry again. In two or three days, when quite 
hard and dry, put them in tin boxes or glass cases, and 
keep in a very dry place. ‘ 


RASPBERRY CAKES. 


Be very careful to have the finest fruit, and pick out 
any that have specks or blemishes ; weigh an equal quan- 
tity of loaf sugar; put the fruit alone in the preserving- 
pan; bruise and boil till the liquor is wasted, and the 
fruit become dry : then take it off the fire, and stir in the 
sugar. Beat it until the sugar is perfectly dissolved and 
thoroughly mixed: the longer it is beaten the better; 
then spread it out on flat dishes or plates, as lozenges, 
only twice the thickness. Dry them in the sun; when 
the top becomes dry, cut it out in cakes with the 
top of a canister or a small wine-glass; turn them over on 
fresh plates, and, when dry, put them in tin boxes with 
layers of white paper between. Keep in a dry place. 

Those who make raspberry vinegar may make cakes of 
the fruit by beating to it its weight in sugar, without. 
boiling. 

BAKED PEARS. 


Take large baking pears; pare them, and cut them in) 
half: do it carefully, so as to split the stalk and leave half’ 
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with each side of the pear; scoop out the core, and place 
the pears in a vessel which shuts very close, either of 
silver, stone-ware, or block-tin very clean and bright. 
To two dozen pears put the juice of a large lemon, the thin 
rind of two, a large stick of cinnamon, three dozen corns 
of allspice, and six or eight cloves, just as much spring 
water as will cover the pears, and a pound of loaf sugar to 
a pint and a half of water, or in that proportion ; cover 
close, and bake six hours in a very slow oven. They 
will be of a good colour without the addition of cochineal. 
N.B. Jargonel pears are sometimes preserved in syrup, 
or dried. 
DRIED APPLES OR PEARS. 

The large baking pears are used for this purpose ; and 
of apples, the Norfolk biffins are the best, next to them 
the Suffolk biffins, Minshull crab, lemon or orange pip- 
pins ; or the large pearmain or Blenheim orange will be 
found excellent for the purpose. Have a baking wire on 
short feet, on which lay clean straw, then the fruit, then 
another layer of straw; set them in a cool oven, and let 
them remain in four or five hours; then take them out, 
press them with the hand very gently, to get them 
as flat as possible, without breaking the skins; put them 
again in a cool oven. If this process is repeated three or 
four times, they will become as flat and as dry as those 
which are sold at a high price in the pastry-cook’s shop. 
To do them properly, requires two or three days, If the 
oven is at all too hot, they will be quite spoiled. The 
fancy bread bakers generally undertake to do them at 
three-halfpence or two-pence a dozen.—N.B. A baker’s 
dozen is always fourteen. 


BARLEY SUGAR. 


Clarify three pounds of sugar to the degree called 
crack ; squeeze into it a tea-spoonful of the juice, and 
four drops of the essence of lemons; let it boil up once 
or twice, and set it by a few minutes. Have ready a mar- 
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ble slab or large slate rubbed over with almond oil. Pour 
over the sugar; cut it into long strips with a large pair of 
scissors, and twist a little. “When cold, keep it in tin 
boxes or canisters. 

It may be made in drops by throwing out of a ladle 
with a fine lip, either on the marble, as above, or ona 
large sheet of white paper, over which a smooth layer of 
sugar has been sifted. The drops should not be larger 
than a shilling. 

A tea-spoonful, or rather more, of strong essence of 
ginger instead of lemons, will produce ginger barley sugar. 

Citric acid will bring it to accidulated barley sugar or 
lozenges. Two drachms to the above quantity, or more 
if that is not sufficiently acid. 


PICKLES. 


There are three methods of pickling. The most simple 
is, merely to put the articles into cold vinegar.* This 
method we recommend for all such vegetables as being 
hot themselves do not require the addition of spice ; and 
such as do not require to be softened by heat: such are 
capsicums, chili, nasturtiums, button onions, radish pods, 
horse-radish, garlic, and eschalots. Half fill the jars 
with best vinegar, fill them up with the vegetables, and 
tie down immediately with bladder and leather. One ad- 
vantage of this plan is, that those who grow nasturtiums, 
radish pods, &c., in their own gardens, may gather them 
from day to day, when they are exactly of the proper | 
growth. They are vastly better if pickled quite fresh, 
and all of a size, which can scarcely be obtained if the 
must be pickled all at once. The onions should be 
dropped in the vinegar as fast as peeled’; this secures their 
colour. The horse-radish scraped a little outside, and 
cut up in rounds half an inch deep. Barberries for gar- 
nish :-—gather fine full bunches before they are quite ripe ; 


* The strongest pickling vinegar of white wine should always be used for 
pickles ; and for such as are wanted white, use distilled vinegar, which is as 
white as water. 
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pick away all bits of stalk and leaf and injured berries, 
and drop them in cold vinegar. Some people keep them 
in salt and water, changing the brine whenever it begins 
to ferment: but the vinegar is preferable. 


HOT PICKLE. 


The second method of pickling is that of heating 
vinegar and spice, and pouring them hot over the vege- 
tables to be pickled, which are previously prepared by 
sprinkling with salt, or immersing in brine. It is better 
not to boil the vinegar, by which process its strength) is 
evaporated. ‘The best way is to put the vinegar and spice 
in a jar, bung it down closely, tie a bladder over, and let 
it stand on the hob or on a trivet by the side of the fire 
for three or four days, and well shaken three or four times 
in a day. This method may be applied to gberkins, 
French beans, cabbage, brocoli, or cauliflowers, onions, &c. 


GHERKINS, OR YOUNG CUCUMBERS. 


They should be the size of a finger, if smaller they 
have not attained their flavour ; if much larger. they are 
apt to be seedy, put them in unglazed stone jars. Cover 
them with brine, composed of a quarter of a pound of 
salt, dissolved in a quart of boiling water and left to 
become cold. Cover down the jars, and set them on the 
hearth before the fire for two or three days till they be- 
come yellow; then pour off the brine, drain the cucum- 
bers, scald and dry the jar, return the cucumbers and 
cover them with vinegar. Set them again before the-fire, 
and let them remain until they become green, which will 
be eight or ten days. Then pour off the vinegar, and 
put to them a pickle of fresh vinegar, prepared with the 
following spices. 'T’o each quart, black pepper two ounces, 
ginger one ounce, salt one ounce, cayenne half a drachm. 
Mustard seeds one ounce. 

N.B.—The vinegar in which the cucumbers were 
greened should be bottled. It will make good sauce for 
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cold meat or sallads. Cucumbers are often steeped in 
vinegar on purpose to give it a flavour. 


FRENCH BEANS. 


The best sort for this purpose are the white runners, 
‘They are very large long beans, but should be gathered 
quite young before they are half grown. They may be 
done in the same manner as gherkins, but will not require 
so long a time, and the first vinegar is not so nice as that 
of cucumbers. 


ONIONS 


Should be chosen about the size of a marble, the silver 
skinned sort are the best. Prepare a brine; and put 
them into it hot. Let them remain one day or two 
according as it is wished to have them, more mild or 
more highly flavoured. Then drain them, and, when 
quite dry, put into clean dry jars, and cover them with 
hot pickle, in every quart of which has been steeped one 
ounce each of horse-radish sliced, black pepper, allspice 
and salt, with or without one ounce of mustard seed. 

N.B. In all pickles the vinegar should always be two 
inches or more above the vegetables, as it is sure to 
shrink, and, if the vegetables are not thoroughly immersed 
in pickle, they will not keep. 


GARLIC AND ESCHALOTS 
May he done in the same manner as onions. 


MELONS, MANGOES, AND LONG CUCUMBERS 


May all be done in the same manner. Melons should 
not be much more than half grown. Cucumbers full 
grown but not past. Cut off the top, but leave it hanging 
by a bit of rind which is to serve asa hinge to a box lid. 
With a marrow spoon scoop ont all the seeds, and fill the 
fruit with equal parts of mustard seed and ground pepper 
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and ginger, (or flour of mustard instead of seeds), and 
two or three cloves of garlic. ‘The lid which incloses the 
spice may be sewed down, or rather tied, by running a 
white thread through the cucumber, and through the lid, 
and then, tying it together, cut off the ends. The pickle 
may be prepared with the spices directed for cucumbers, 
or with the following, which bears a near resemblance to 
Indian pickle. To each quart of vinegar, salt, flour of 
mustard, curry powder, bruised ginger, turmeric, half an 
ounce each, cayenne pepper one drachm, all rubbed 
together with a large wine-glassful of salad oil, eschalots 
two ounces, and garlic half an ounce sliced: steep the 
spice in the vinegar, and put the vegetables in hot. 


BROCCOLI AND CAULIFLOWER. 


Choose such as are firm, yet of their fall size: cut 
away all the leaves and pare the stalk; pull away the 
flowers by branches: steep in brine two days, then drain. 
Wipe dry and put into hot pickle prepared as above; or 
by merely infusing for three days three ounces of curry 
powder in every quart of vinegar. 


RED CABBAGE. 


Choose fine firm cabbages. ‘The largest are not the 
best. Those of middling size are preferable. Trim off 
the outside leaves; quarter the cabbage; take out the 
hard stalk (by the way, some people reckon that the best 
part; it is certainly not the most wholesome); slice the 
quarter into a colander, and sprinkle a little salt between 
the layers. Do not deal the salt with a heavy hand, or it 
will spoil the colour. Let it remain in the colander till 
next day. Shake it well that all the brine may run off. 
Put it in jars and cover with a hot pickle composed of black 
pepper and allspice, of each one ounce; ginger pounded, 
horse-radish sliced, and common salt, of each half an 
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ounce, to every quart of vinegar two capsicums may be 
added to a quart, or one drachm of cayenne. 

The third method of pickling is when the vegetables are, 
in a greater or less degree, done over the fire. Walnuts, 
artichokes, artichoke bottoms, and beet roots, are dorfe 
thus, and sometimes onions and cauliflowers. 


WALNUTS. 


Be particular in obtaining them exactly at the proper 
season: if they go beyond the middle of July there is a 
danger of their becoming hard and woody. Steep them 
a week in brine, If they are wanted to be soon read y for 
use, prick them with a pin, or run a larding pin several 
times through them; but if they are not wanted in haste 
this had better be let alone. Put them into a kettle with 
the brine, and give them a gentle simmer; then drain 
them on a sieve, and lay them on fish plates in an airy 
place until they become black, which may be two days ; 
then add hot pickle of vinegar in which has been steeped, 
as the proportion of a quart, black pepper one ounce; 
ginger, eschalots, salt, and mustard seed, one ounce each. 
Most pickle vinegar, when the vegetables are used, may 
be turned to account; but walnut pickle especially so. 
Boil it up, allowing to each quart four or six anchovies 
chopped small, and a large table-spoonful ot eschalots also 
chopped. Let it stand a few days till quite clear; then 
pour off and bottle. It is an excellent store sauce for 
hashes, fish, and various other purposes. 


BEET ROOTS. 


Boil or bake gently till they are nearly done; accord- 
ing to the size of the roots this will require from an hour 
and a half to two hours. Drain, and when beginning to 
cool, peel and cut in slices half an inch thick, then put 
them into hot pickle. 
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ONIONS. 


Some people like them scalded; they are more mild, 
but not so firm, nor do they keep so well. Have a large 
tin saucepan of boiling water, into which throw as many 
onions as will cover the top; in about two minutes they 
will look clear; take them up quickly in a wire ladle and 
lay them in a thick cloth several times doubled. Put 
more onions in the water and so proceed till all are done. 
When quite dry put them into jars or bottles with hot 
pickle. . 


CAULIFLOWERS OR BROCOLI. 


Pick, and, instead of steeping in cold brine, set over 
the fire in cold brine, and let it heat gradually. Almost 
before it comes to boil, take it up with a wire ladle ; spread 
on a cloth before the fire: when quite dry put it into 
glasses or jars and add cold pickle. 


ARTICHOKES. 


Gather young artichokes as soon as formed. ‘Throw 
them into boiling brine and let them boil two minutes, 
drain them on a hair-sieve: when cold and dry put them 
in jats, and cover with vinegar prepared as above, but the 
only spices employed should be ginger, mace, and 
nutmeg. 

For artichoke bottoms, get full grown artichokes, and 
boil them not so much as for eating, but just until the 
leaves can be pulled out; remove them and the choke: in 
taking off the stalk; be careful either to break it off so as 
not to bring away any of the bottom, or pare it with 
a silver knife, so as to leave an inch of tender stalk com- 
ing to a point. When cold, add vinegar and spice as 
above. 


MUSHROOMS, 


Choose small white button muslirooms. ‘They should 
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be but of one night’s growth. Cut off the roots and rub 
the mushrooms clean with a bit of flannel and salt. Put 
them in a jar, allowing to every quart of mushrooms one 
ounce each of salt and ginger, half an ounce of whole 
pepper, eight blades of mace, a bay leaf, a strip of lemon 
rind, and a wine-glassful of sherry. Cover the jar close, 
and let it stand on the hob or on a stove, so as to be 
thoroughly heated, and on the point of boiling. So let 
it remain a day or two till the liquor is absorbed by the 
mushrooms and spices. Then cover them with hot 
vinegar: close again and stand till it just comes to boil. 
Then take away from the fire ; when quite cold divide the 
mushrooms and spice into wide-mouthed bottles. Fill up 
with vinegar, and tie over. Ina week’s time, if the vine- 
gar has shrunk so as not entirely to cover the mushrooms, 
add cold vinegar. At top of each bottle put a tea-spoon- 
ful of salid or almond oil; cork close, and dip in bottle 
resin. 7 


‘SSAMPHIRE. 


On the sea coast this is merely preserved in sea water, 
or equal parts of sea water and vinegar ; but as it is some- 
times sent fresh as a present to inland parts, the best way 
of managing it, under such circumstances, is to steep it 
two days in brine, then drain and put it in a stone jar 
covered with vinegar and having a lid, over which put a 
thick paste of flour and water and set it in a very cool oven 
all night, or in a warmer oven till it nearly but not quite 
boils. ‘Then stand it on a warm hob for half an hour. 
Let it become quite cold before the paste is removed ; 
then add cold vinegar if any more is required, and secure 
as other pickles. 


INDIAN PICKLE. 


The vegetables to be employed for this favourite pickle, 
are—small hard knots of white cabbage sliced, cauliflowers 
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or brocoli in flakes ; young carrots not larger than a little 
finger, or large carrots sliced (the former are far prefer- 
able); gherkins or sliced cucumbers (the former are best) ; 
French beans; small button onions; white turnip-radishes 
half grown; radish pods; eschalots; young hard apples ; 
green peaches, when the trees are thinned, before the 
stones begin to form; vegetable marrow not larger than 
a hen’s egg ; small green melons; celery ; shoots of green 
elder ; horse-radish ; nasturtiums; capsicums, and garlic. 

As all these vegetables do not come in season together, 
the best method of doing it is to prepare a large jar of 
pickle at such time of the year as most of the things may 
be obtained, and add the others as they come in season. 
Thus the pickle will be nearly a year in making, and 
ought to stand another year before using, when, if properly 
managed, it will be excellent, but will keep and continue 
to improve for years. For preparing the several vegetables, 
the same directions may be observed as for pickling them 
separately,*only take this general rule, that, if possible, 
boiling is to be avoided and soaking in brine to be preferred : 
be very particular that every ingredient is perfectly dry 
before putting into the jar, and that the jar is very closely 
tied down every time that itis opened for the addition of 
fresh vegetables. Neither mushrooms, walnuts, nor red 
cabbage are to be admitted. 

As to the pickle—To a gallon of the best white wine 
vinegar—salt three ounces, flour of mustard half a pound ; 
turmeric two ounces; white ginger sliced three ounces ; 
cloves one ounce; mace, black pepper, long pepper, 
white pepper half an ounce each ; cayenne two drachms ; 
eschalots peeled four ounces; garlic peeled two ounces, 
Steep the spice in vinegar on a hob or trivet for two or 
three days., The mustard and turmeric must be rubbed 
smooth with a little cold vinegar, and stirred into the rest 
when as near as possible to a boiling state. Such vegeta- 
bles as are ready may be immediately put in: when 
cayenne, nasturtiums, or any other vegetable mentioned 
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in the first method of pickling come in season, it is merely 
to drop them in—any in the second method of pickling, 
prepare as there directed, and pour over them a small 
quantity of hot vinegar without spice. When cold, pour 
it off, and put the vegetables into the general jar. If the 
vegetables are greened in vinegar (as French beans and 
gherkins), this will not be so necessary, but will be an 
advantage to all. 

Onions had better not be wet at all; but if it be desired 
not to have the full flavour, both onions, eschalots, and 
garlic may be sprinkled with salt in a colander to draw off 
the strong juice. Let them lie two or three hours. 

The elder, apples, peaches, &c. to be greened as 
gherkins. 

The roots, radishes, carrots, celery, only soaked in 
brine and dried. 

Half a pint of salad oil, or of mustard seed oil, is some- 
times added. It should be rubbed with the flour of 
mustard and turmeric. " 

N.B. It is not essential to Indian pickle to have every 
variety of substance here mentioned, but all these are 
admissible, and the greater variety the more it is approved. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
Beer, Wine, &c. 
HOME BREWING, 


Like home baking, is desirable on the score of health 
as well as of economy. Is is much easier practised than 
persons in generalimagine. ‘The utensils required are :— 

(1.) A copper that will boil half the quantity you in- 
tend to brew; and, observe, considerable room must 
be allowed for the hops, and the waste in boiling and 
in working. If it be required to brew two barrels 
(thirty six gallons, or four kilderkins (eighteen gal- 
lons), the copper should hold forty-two gallons. It 
makes four hours difference in the work of brewing- 
day whether there are two bvilings of beer or three. 

(2.) The mash tub in which the malt is steeped, should 
be more than twice as large as the copper, broader at 
top than at bottom, and with a hole near the bottom 
to admit a spigot and faucet. 

(3.) A spigot and faucet, and a wicker basket, into 
which the inner end of it is to be pushed. It is 
needless to describe these articles: they are to be pro- 
cured at the coopers for about eighteen pence; the 
use will be easily perceived. A loop of string fixed 
to the basket, is to be run through the hole of the 
tub, and draw the mouth of the basket close to the 
hole. ‘This string must be pulled tight while the 
spigot and faucet is firmly fixed in. 
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(4.) A strong stand on which the mash-tub is to be 
raised. This should be high enough to admit of a 
tub standing under the tap into which the wort is to 
be run, but not too high, or it will increase the la- 
bour of lifting up water. 

(5.) A tub to stand under and receive the wort. This 
should hold at least half as much as the copper. 

(6.) A mash stirrer, or a long stick with cross sticks at 
the end, somewhat like a shovel; also several straight 
sticks, or else a frame of wood something like a lad- 
der, long enough to rest on the top of the mash-tub, 
to support sacks, or something of that kind, which 
are laid over to keep in the steam, and also to bear 
up the sieve through which the wort is strained. 

(7.) A light pail or two, which should be confined to 
brewing only; and a wooden bowl or piggin to dip 
liquor from one vessel to another. 

(8.) A hair sieve or wicker basket through which to 
strain the beer. 

(9.) A tun-bowl or large funnel, either wooden or tin, 
through which to put the liquor into the barrel. 

(10.) Several flat tubs or trays for the purpose of cool- 
ing beer. The quicker this can be effected the better: 
therefore it is desirable to have many vessels that it 
may but be a thin surface in each. 

(11.) Casks for containing the beer, of a size accord- 
ing to that of the family. The longer the beer is to 
be kept the larger the casks should be in which it is 
kept, as it acquires strength ; but where a family is 
small the casks should not be too large, as they would 
be so long in tap as for the beer to become flat. Each 
cask must be well fitted with bungs and vent pegs. 


INGREDIENTS FOR BREWING. 


The only way for inexperienced persons to ensure good 
articles is by dealing with a respectable maltster, on whose 
judgment and integrity they can rely. Malt should be 
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ground a day or two before brewing. It should have a 
sweet pleasant smell, and bite tender. It should not be 
ground too fine or there will be a waste in the dust. Hops 
should be of a lively colour—easily separated in light 
bunches —have a clammy feel, anda brisk pleasant smell. 
Water is of great importance—soft water is the best for 
extracting the properties of the malt—but it must not be 
stale. Where persons are obliged to use pump water they 
sometimes boil a bushel of bran in it: this softens the 
water, but it deserves inquiry whether it does not affect 
the keeping of the beer. 

In all experiments, we should guard against supposing 
that two things following each other must needs stand in 
the relation of cause and effect ; this is by no means the 
case. It has, however, been observed by one who has fre- 
qnently tried both methods, that beer made from bran- 
water has turned hard earlier than that in which no bran 
was used. ‘The yeast should be fresh and sweet, and yet 
solid; or if yeast is used immediately on being skimmed, 
a larger quantity should be allowed. 

Weather is a matter of great importance. In hot wea- 
ther the beer is apt to turn sour. Thundery weather is 
almost sure to affect it. Very cold weather is equally im- 
proper, as it is apt to chill the liquor and prevent work- 

ing. Dry weather is desirable that the beer may be cooled 

out of doors, which is always preferable, but it must be 
earefully guarded from rain. Those who have not the 
means of cooling in the open air should open all the doors 
and windows of the place where the beer stands, to make 
as much draft as possible, and move it about from vessel 
to vessel to get it cooled quickly. 

It is of especial importance that the beer be set in a 
shady place. If the sun shines upon beer while cooling 
itis almost certain to be foxey and turn sour. If the 
weather and other circumstances are favourable it is worth 
contriving for moonlight either at the beginning or close 
of the day. ‘The best seasons for brewing are March and 
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October, and at those times there is scarcely daylight to 
begin and finish the operation. 

The day before brewing, all the vessels should be 
brought out,—soaked in cold water, scrubbed very-elean, 
and rubbed with a dry cloth. The casks emptied of old 
beer scrubbed clean outside, filled with cold water, two or 
three handsful of largish gravel stones, or a piece of chain; 
bung, and roll or shake about till all foulness is perfectly 
removed, If any scum remains it is likely to gather 
round the bung hole, therefore slip in the finger and feel 
round. If it be at all slimy shake it again, and continue 
to do so till the scum is perfectly removed, and water, 
having been shaken round in the cask, turns out quite 
clear. If this cannot be done, the cooper must be em- 
ployed to take out the head of the cask, that it may be 
scrubbed inside After this, each cask is to be half filled 
with boiling water, and bunged up for half an hour, 
and then drained quite dry for use. The scalding will be 
done on the brewing day, as there is time, while the malt 
is steeping, to boil a copper of water for this’ purpose. 


PROPORTIONS OF INGREDIENTS. 


The best rule is a pound of hops to every bushel of 
malt: if beer is to be drank very quickly, as in some 


families where there are many workmen employed, and 
where there is not room to stock a large quantity of beer, 


they brew one month under another, rather less hops may. 
do; and where beer is to be kept a very long time rather. 
more may be required; but for brewing twice a year, 
which is the usual practice in private families, and begin- - 


ning to use the beer three or four weeks after brewing, a 


: 


pound of hops to a bushel of malt isa good proportion. 
{f only mild table beer is required, a bushel of malt for 
each kilderkin will produce it, but then all the wort must 
be mixed and worked together. This proportion will not} 
allow for table-beer and ale. Those who wish to make > 
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that difference, must draw off but fifteen gallons from 
every bushel. From the boiling of the first wort two- 
thirds may be used for stronger beer, and one-third to 
enrich the second wort for table-beer. Where a. still 
greater difference is desired, allow a bushel of malt for 
every twelve gallons of beer required. Use all the first 
wort for strong beer, and the second wort alone, of this 
proportion, will make good table-beer. 

Those who pride themselves on keeping very strong 
beer to a great age will take the first wort of eight bushels 
of malt for one barrel of beer (thirty-six gallons.) In 
this case it is usual to mash at three times, and mix the 
second and third worts for table beer. It will make three 
kilderkins very good. 

We sometimes hear of beer kept seven, fourteen, or 
twenty years, and retaining such strength and soundness 
that a glass of it will give the headache. We see no ad- 
vantage whatever in this. However, if any of our readers 
wish to know how it is managed, we give them the method. 
Take first wort of the strongest proportion as above; boil 
it with hops as usual; strain it again into the mash-tub, 
and when of a proper coolness, put in a like quantity of 
malt: stir, cover up, and proceed exactly the same as if 
mashing in water. Boil again with hops, and the same 
length of time as at first. This process’may be repeated 
until the beer is as strong as brandy. It should then be 
worked in the usual manner and put in large upright casks : 
when sufficiently fermented and bunged down, each cask 
is sometimes bricked in until the time appointed for tap- 
ping. Observe, we by no means recommend making such 
beer; but simply state that such is sometimes made. 


ACTUAL BREWING. 


As it is desirable to secure the running off of one cop- 
per from the first mash and some will be sucked up by 
the malt, a copper and a half will be required. *Get the 
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copper to boil as quickly as possible; empty it into the 
mash-tub ; half fill again, and a bucket over. When it 
boils take out the half copper, and leave a bucket-full at 
bottom (this is only to save the trouble of getting out 
every drop from the bottom of a hot copper, and also to 
save the copper from burning); again fill up the copper, 
and let it go on for boiling. When the liquor in the mash- 
tub is so far cooled that the finger may be drawn quickly 
through it without scalding, and the steam is gone off so 
that you may see your face, the malt is to be poured in, 

and well stirred (with No. 6) till it is thoroughly separated, 

Then lay sticks or frames, and cover up the mash-tub 
with sacks, or something equally thick. This is to re- 
main three nours; during which time the copper must be 
so managed as to boil off all the water required for the 
second mash, and for the scalding the casks. If the beer 
to be made is to fill the copper three times, then two cop- 
pers will be required for the second mash-making, in all 
three coppers and a half, as nearly or quite half a copper 
will be wasted in running through the grains; but as some 
malt soaks up more water than other, this will be best 
judged of by the quantity that runs off in the first wort. 
As a copper and a half was employed for mashing, what- 
ever runs off more than a copper, so much less must be 
allowed in the second mashing. 

Three hours having elapsed, the wort may be let off 
The under tub stands “ready to receive it; but, slowly and 
partially removing the spigot, first catch alii in a bucket 
until it runs quite clear. Throw this up on the malt in 
the mash-tub. 

The copper must now be finally emptied of water. The 
brewer will of course take care, when emptying the cop- 
. per, to have the fire low, that the copper may not burn; 
yet not so low but that it will easily draw up again : much 
time is lost in suffering it quite to go out. Wipe the» 
copper with a coarse dry cloth, and then as quickly as 
possible fill it with the wort and hops. Break the hops 
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apart. All the hops for the whole brewing may be boiled 
with each wort, or a portion may be reserved, and so a few 
fresh hops, added to each boiling: this is not material. 
Having filled the copper, put on the lid, and make up a 
brisk fire, that it may quickly boil. Then throw up the 
liquor for the second mash; stir up, and cover asybefore. 
All the tubs may now be emptied of any water that remains 
in them, and wiped dry to use as coolers. 

When the liquor boils, the hops must be incessantly 
stirred down, as it is very apt to boil over. It should boil 
briskly full two hours. Should any reader cry out against 
the monstrous waste of boiling beer so long, he need only 
allow a bucket or two more water to allow for boiling away, 
and the beer will be found to clear better, and keep better, 
than with a shorter boiling. If the beer is inclined to 
boil over, open the copper door, and slacken the fire with 
wet small-coal, ashes, or saw-dust. If it inclines to 
slacken, stir the fire, and shut the door. 

N.B. If well managed, very little need be used in a 
copper-hole except small coals and cinders, after it has 
once lit up. When it is wanted to boil up quickly, a lit- 
tle wood or larger coals will give spirit and strength to the 
fire, which may afterwards be kept up with small coal 
and cinders mixed, and a little damped. 

The beer having boiled its two hours, strain it through 
a sieve or basket (No. 8) into a tub or large cooler; mean- 
while let off the second wort, that it may be ready to fill 
the copper as soon as empty. Having done this, turn in 
the hops to the copper, shut the lid, and make up the 
fire. 

While this second wort is coming to boil, separate the 
beer into as many vessels as you can command. If pos- 
sible, get it quite cold by the time the second boiling is 
ready to strain off. Stoop the mash-tub as high as may 
be done with safety, that the liquor may run from the 
grains and leave them quite dry. When this is the case, 
the mash-tub may be cleared out. The grains are used 

D2 
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for the food of pigs. Those who do not keep pigs can 
at all times sell them, the price varying from fourpence to 
sevenpence a bushel, according to the price of malt. They 
are not measured, but reckoned the same as the dry malt. 
‘The mash-tub, when carefully wiped out, may be placed in 
a convepient place for the beer to work in. 

fet the second copper boil the same time as the first ; 
strain it off as before; and, if a third boiling is required, 
fill it with the remainder of the wort. Return the hops 
as before. 

The first boiling should now be cool, that is, not to 
stike chill like fresh drawn water in told weather, but 
like water that has stood in-doors an hour or two in warm 
weather. Put this together in the mash-tub. 

N.B. Be very careful not to put it together too warm, 
much less attempt to work it: it had better be too cool 
than too warm, as there is a tendency, when a large quan- 
tity is put together, to heat again. Having disposed of 
the first boiling as quickly as possible, divide the second 
in like manner. The under-back or tub which received 
the wort from the mash-tub, having performed its service 
in that department, will now come into use as an additional 
cooler. Meanwhile keep an eye on the copper as it comes 
to boil. Stir down the hops and regulate its boiling as 
before. 

Worxine.—The first boiling will now probably be 
cool enough to begin working. Have a quart or more 
of good fresh yeast, which mix in a large bowl or pail with 
a quart or two of the beer; when this rises finely, put it 
to the rest, pouring it from a height that it may mix with 
the whole: dip up a bowl full and pour backwards and 
forwards several times, and leave a bow] or basin in the 
tub, as it serves for the yeast to gather rouud. Cover it 
up with sacks or something of the kind. 

If the beer is to be all alike, when the second boiling 
is quite cool it may be poured to the former, which will 
now be in the height of working. But if the beer is to be 
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made of. different strength, the second and third boilings 
must be worked in a separate vessel from the first. 

By the time the third copper is ready to strain off, the 
second will be ready to put together. When the copper 
is emptied, throw up a pail or two of water, and take out 
the fire. This water soon becomes hot, and the copper is 
easily cleaned while warm. 

If the second and third boilings are to be kept separately 
from the first, when the second is cool enough to work 
take a few bowlsful of the yeast or scum from the top of 
the first, and pour it about in the second, which cover up 
as directed for the first, and when the third is quite cold 
pour that upon it. ‘The business is now complete for that 
day; alltubs, sieves, and other brewing utensils, are best 
put away without washing. The beer that hangs about 
them preserves them sweet, and though they may appear 
mouldy, they are not injured: this is easily washed off 
when the time comes to use them again. The hops 
when drained may be thrown away, unless it is desired 
to get one cask of beer quickly cleared for use. In that 
case reserve a quart or more of the hops. Let the beer 
remain covered up, and keep shut the door of the place 
where it stands. 

-Tounnine.—The beer may be tunned the next day, 
but it is better to leave it longer in the working tub, ‘Two 
days is a desirable time, three will not be found injurious. 

Let the casks remain in a very dry room, if possible 
in the influence of the fire, till just before tunning. Hiven 
a few hours in a damp cellar would prove injurious. 
Stand the casks in their places a very little leaning on one 
side, fix them steady with tringular blocks of wood, and 
place between each two, pans to catch what beer or yeast 
may work over. The tun-bowl will now come into re- 
quisition. 

Uncover the working tubs for an hour or two before 
tunning the beer, that the yeast may subside a little. The 
beer may be run off by means of the spigot and faucet, 
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when the yeast will remain behind; or the yeast may be 
removed from the top with a large flat skimmer or laddle 
with holes. Put the yeast in a tub or tray considerably 
larger than it fills, as it will swell at first ; afterwards it will 
subside and shrink into a comparatively small quantity, 
but some beer will settle at bottom, which must be poured 
off steadily and put into the casks. 

Any intended different degrees of strength in the beer 
are now to be provided for. If this has been contem- 
plated, the first boiling which contained most of the first 
wort will have been worked separately, and the second 
and third boilings together. If one cask of strong beer is 
required and the rest all alike, fill up that cask from the 
first beer, and divide what remains among the other casks, 
Some people allow a little additional strength to every 
barrel in the order in which they are to be kept :—thus, 
suppose you have six casks to fill, and that the strongest 
beer amounts to fifteen buckets; in the cask that is to be 
first tapped put none of the best; in the second one 
bucket; in the third two; and the fourth three; in the fifth 
four; in the sixth five; then fill them all up from the 
second wort. In tunning beer, the more steadily and 
gently it can be poured the better. It will take a little 
longer time, but will prevent much waste. In removing 
the tun-bowl from one cask to another be careful to carry 
it leaning on one side, that what little beer remains in. 
may not run through the tube. When all the casks are: 
apparently full, several buckets of beer should remain, as. 
each cask in the course of two or three hours will take 
another bucket or more; beside which, as they work, . 
they will require to be filled up daily for a fortnight. 
‘The pans that are placed to catch the yeast should be: 
cleaned daily ; for the first three or four days a little beer 
will be found in them, which will do for filling up; as: 
also that which settles under the yeast as above. The 
yeast if not wanted at home may be disposed of to the- 
bakers. 
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Bunernc.—Many people err by bunging the casks too 
soon. It is sure to make the beer fret and turn sour. As 
long as there is a good clear head of yeast, there is no 
danger of the beer becoming flat for want of bunging. 
When the head falls and looks stiff and brown, slip in the 
finger and clear away all yeast as far round the bung-hole 
as can be reached, and lay on a piece of thick brown paper, 
which will adhere to the cask by means of the yeast. 
In a few days look at it. If the paper has burst or is 
wet, remove it, and put another; but if it be dry it isa 
sign that the beer is fit for bunging. See that the bungs 
fit well; put a large round piece of canvas on each, by 
which it may be pulled up when required. Hammer 
them down, and see also that all vent holes are securely 
filled. But it is a bad way ever to allow the use of vent 
pegs. It makes the beer run freely, but causes what 
remains in the cask to become flat and perhaps sour. 

The stronger the beer the longer it may remain without 
bunging. Some butlers famous for their strong beer, 
never bung a cask till they can tap it; but this method 
we can scarcely recommend for private families. However, 
in general, it may be borne in mind that there is much 
more danger of bunging too soon than deferring too late. 

If it be required to get a cask clear for immediate use, 
choose the weakest beer for that purpose. Let it work 
over a day or two; then clear away the yeast without 
filling up, put in the spent hops saved from the brewing, 
bung it down tightly, and tap immediately. Well-brewed 
beer thus managed, at a week old, has often been taken 
for six or eight week’s old. 


FINING. 


We shall not swell the book with directions for fining 
beer, because we maintain that beer well boiled, and well 
worked, and kept in a good cellar not liable to be shaken, 
wants no fining, except hops— nor that unless it is to be 
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fined in a hurry—and if the above particulars are not 
attended to, eggs, and isinglass, and many other things 
may be employed with a very doubtful chance of success. 
It is better to direct persons to do things properly at once, 
than to furnish directions for attempting to cure things 
that are already spoiled. 


CASKS IN TAP. 


Before tapping a cask, see that the tap is in good order; 
that it does not leak, that it is perfectly clean; which may 
be known by blowing through it. If it does not blow 
with a clear whistle, it is because some fur or scum 
remains from the last time of using. This must be 
entirely removed by means of a wire, and by the use of 
scalding water. Wrap tightly round a piece of strong 
brown paper that it may fit closely to the hole of the cask, 
but do not let the paper cover the holes of the tap through 
which the beer is to pass; cut away the cork and guide 
in the tap quite straight: if this be observed, one or two 
well-directed strokes of a wooden mallet will fix it securely ; 
but if it be put in a twist it is very likely to leak all the 
time. If possible avoid the use of vent-pegs. It only 
requires a little patience. 

STOOPING oR ‘Tintinc.— When this is necessary, let 
it be done while the beer is running, and it will not 
become thick. 

Care oF EMPTY Casxs.—As soon as the beer is 
drawn out, remove the tap and knock in a cork very 
tightly; also the bung and vent-peg, if any. Leave in the 
grounds of the beer, which will keep the cask sweet if 
securely closed. Do not stand empty casks on the ground, 
but put under them bits of wood, or coal, or bricks, so 
that air may pass between them and the ground. 

Harp Brer.—lf old strong beer becomes hard, the. 
best method of restoring it is by mixing with an equal 
quantity of new beer; but observe the old beer is to be 
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“put to the new, not the new to the old. Half fill fresh 
casks with new beer; draw off the old as long as it will 
run clear; put it to the new with hops prepared as fol- 
lows:—For a kilderkin of beer allow half a pound of 
fresh hops; boil them in a little of the beer in a very 
clean tin or brass kettle: let them boil twenty minutes 
or half an hour. Then strain the liquor, which, when 
quite cold, may be returned to the casks. Spread the 
hops on large dishes before the fire, and when quite dry 
put them into the cask and bung closely. 

N.B. Hops may be added in this manner at any time, 
when either the great age of the beer, or the closeness of 
the weather, renders it likely that it may become hard. 

Saarp Breer.—A thunder storm will sometimes turn 
all the beer in a cellar. If good sound beer it may be 
perfectly restored by the following process:—To each 
kilderkin allow honey, and whiting in powder, two pounds 
each ;. mix well together with a little of the beer, pour 
in the mixture at the bung-hole: leave out the bung a 
few hours; then stop it as before. The beer will prove 
just like new beer. 

N.B. If the beer is very sharp, it may be necessary to 
draw off a few gallons, and put them in again when the 
effervescence occasioned by the honey and whiting has 
ceased. ‘The same may be used to restore home-made 
wine that is stale. The same end may be answered by 
putting it into the beer when drawn a little carbonate of 
soda or salt of wormwood. The latter is the cheapest, 
but the former is most agreeable. A large tea-spoonful 
of carbonate of soda is sufficient for two quarts of beer. 
Half that quantity of salt of wormwood. It must not be 
mixed till just as it is to be drank, as it occasions an 
effervescence, and when that subsides the beer becomes 
flat. 

Rory Brrrx.—In thundery weather, beer sometimes 
acquires an oily glutinous appearance, and slimy feel in 
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the mouth. This may be cured by dropping a bunch of 
hyssop into the bung-hole. 

Bortrinc Buur.—The bottles must be perfectly clean 
and dry. Sound new corks of a soft good texture: rough 
harsh corks may be bought cheaper, but they do not yield 
and swell to the neck of the bottle so as entirely to exclude 
air; and there is no saving in a cheap cork that spoils a 
bottle of beer. Soak the corks in a little of the beer; by 
this means they are softened, and a larger cork may be 
used, which is always desirable. Let no beer be bottled 
but what is perfectly clear. Four or five raisins, a lump 
or two of sugar, or a tea-spoonful of rice in each bottle 
will hasten the rising of the beer. Let the beer stand in 
bottles at least twelve hours before it is corked. Press the 
cork closely, wind it round, and then press closely 
against a solid substance, and tie down with wire; this 
is better than to put the cork in lightly and hammer it 
down. 

Bottled beer should be kept lying in saw-dust or hay. 
Hay, in a warm cellar, will get it up very quickly. 

CuraP Burr.—tThe following recipes have been gra- 
tuitously circulated to a very wide extent, and certainly 
deserve a trial. One great recommendation for poor 
families, is, that, in addition to the cheapness of the beer 
when brewed, there need be no expence for brewing: 
tackle. So small a quantity may be made at once, that: 
persons may accommodate their brewing to their vessels. 
A washing-copper, if nicely cleaned, will answer every 
purpose of boiling; and any clean pans or tubs will do 
for mashing. 

(1.) For a firkin of beer at five farthings a quart :—. 
One peck of barley or oats; put it in an oven just’ 
after baking, or in a frying-pan, just to steam off! 
the moisture, but on no account to burn the grail. . 
Then grind or bruise it roughly; boil two gallons. 
and a half of water, pour it out, and let it stand ten: 
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minutes, or, at most, a quarter of an hour; put in 
the grain; stir it about, and cover it up for three 
hours; then drain it. Have two gallons more water 
boiled, which pour over, rather hotter than the 
former, but not boiling; again stir it well; let it 
stand two hours, then strain off. Pour over two 
gallons more water, at almost any degree of heat; 
stir it well, and let it stand an hour and a half. The 
liquor from the three runnings will not much exceed 
five gallons; as much more will be required as to 
make it up ten gallons: mix the whole with seven 
pounds of treacle, and a quarter of a pound of hops, 
and boil it an hour and a half, stirring it as long as 
the hops rise. If strained, keep the hops, as they 
will both refine and preserve the beer. When all 
but cold, mix a quart or two of the beer with half a 
pint of good solid yeast, and when that rises, mix it 
to the whole. Let it work eighteen hours, covered 
up with a sack. Put it in a nine-gallon cask, and 
keep it frequently filled up: in three days put in the 
hops and bung it down. In a fortnight it will be 
good sound beer as strong as London porter. 

(2.) A penny half-penny per quart.—Boil together for 
two hours eleven gallons of water, fourteen pounds 
of treacle, and six ounces of hops; when quite cool 
add yeast as above. Let it work sixteen hours 
covered up; tun, and keep the cask well filled up. 
In two days bung down. It will be fit to drink in a 
week, and be stronger than London porter. 

(3.) To make thirty six gallons of good ale at a penny 
three farthings per quart. Boil eight gallons of 
water. When it has stood twenty minutes put into 
it one bushel of ground malt ; stir it well, cover up, 
and let it mash for three hours: draw off, and put to 
the grains eight gallons more boiled water rather 
hotter than the former, but yet not boiling. Let it 
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stand two hours, then drain and put on two gallons 
more of water, degree of heat not material. Having 
stood an hour and a half, draw off. During the 
time that the malt has been standing, twenty gallons 
of water should have been boiled and mixed with 
twenty-eight pounds of treacle, to which add the 
liquor as it runs off from the malt, and boil the 
whole with two pounds of hops for two hours. Strain 
and work as above; let it work twenty-four hours. 
Tun, fill up, and in three days bung, either with or 
without the hops. This will require longer keeping 
than the former. The recipe says three months. 
We cannot think that length of time necessary; and 
believe that it would be better to keep it filled up a 
week before bunging down. 

N.B. Coarse sugar or molasses will answer as well as 
treacle in either of the above. 

A considerable saving may be made in beer brewed in 
the ordinary method by the addition of treacle; from 
one pound to three pounds to every bushel éf malt. 
Treacle is wholesome and nourishing; and, where ex- 
pense is an object, this suggestion is well worth attending 
to. Still, however, we must maintain that there is no 
beer in every respect equal to that which is well brewed 
from malt and hops only. 

Carrot Brrr.—A penny farthing per quart.—To 
make nine gallons; water twelve gallons; carrots, when 
scraped, twenty-four pounds ; treacle four pounds; bran 
two pounds; dried buck beans or hops a quarter of a 
pound. Cut the carrots into thin slices and boil one 
hour ; strain it on the treacle; when the usual warmth of 
mashing, put in the bran and stir it well to prevent its 
clotting, and let it stand half an hour (or the same end 
may be answered by boiling the bran with the carrots, 
and some trouble saved). Strain and boil the liquor half 
an hour with the buck beans or hops. Strain, work, and 
tun as other beer. 
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GincEeR BEER or Pop.—The principal difference be- 

tween ginger pop and ginger beer, is, that the former is 
bottled immediately, and the other is first put in a barrel 
for a few days. It is also usual to boil the ingredients for 
ginger beer, which is not done for pop. Both are to be 
bottled in stone bottles, and the corks tied or wired down. 
If properly done, the corks and strings will serve many 
times in succession ; the moment the string is untied the 
cork will fly out uninjured. The bottles as soon as empty 
should be soaked a few hours in cold water, shaken about 
and turned down, and scalded immediately before using. 
The corks also must be scalded. 
_ On one pound of coarse loaf or fine moist sugar, two 
ounces of cream of tartar, arid one ounce bruised ginger, 
pour a gallon of boiling water; stir it well and cover up 
to cool, as the flavour of the ginger is apt to evaporate. 
It is a good way to do thus far the last thing at night ; 
then itis just fit to set working the first thing in the morn- 
ing. ‘Two large table-spoonsful of yeast, stir to it a tea- 
cupful of the liquor; let it stand a few minutes in a 
warinish place, then pour it to the rest; stir it well, and 
cover up foreight hours. Be particular as to time. If 
done earlier lie bottles are apt to fly—if later, the beer 
soon becomes vapid. Skim, strain, bottle, cork, and tie 
down. The cork should not touch the beer. It will be 
fit for use next day. Lemon-rind and juice may be added, 
but are not necessary. 


GINGER BEER. 


The proportions of this may vary. Loaf sugar is pre- 
ferable to moist; some say a ‘pound toa gallon, others a 
pound and a half; some allow but half an ounce of ginger 
(sliced or bruised) to a gallon, others an ounce; a lemon 
to a gallon is the usual proportion, to which some add 
quarter of an ounce or half an ounce of cream of tartar : 
the white of an egg to each gallon is useful for clarifying, 
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but not absolutely necessary. Some people put a quarter 
of a pint of brandy to four gallons of beer by way of keep- 
ing it; half an ounce of hops boiled in it would answer 
the same purpose. Boil the sugar, water, and whites of 
eggs well beaten; skim carefully. Then add the ginger 
and shaved rind of lemons; let it boil half an hour: clear 
the lemons of the white pith and put them in the beer. 
When cool, stir in the yeast (two table-spoonsful to a 
gallon), put it in the barrel without straining, and bung 
close. In a fortnight draw off and bottle. It will be 
ready to bottle in another fortnight, and will keep longer 
than ginger pop. If cream of tartar is used, pour the 
boiling liquor over it, but do not boil it. 


« 


WINES. 


There are two methods of making wine, one by mixing 
the juice or (fruit) with sugar and water unboiled, and 
leaving them to ferment spontaneously ; the other is to 
boil the ingredients, and ferment them with yeast in the 
same manner as beer. The former method is generally 
adopted for the more acid fruits, currants, &c., but we. 
believe it in every case preferable to boil the sugar and 
ferment with yeast, varying according to circumstances the. 
time of adding the juice. Wee shall, however, give a few. 
examples of each. 

N.B. In all cases be particular to have prime fruit 
gathered in dry weather, and carefully cleared from all. 
stalks and injured fruit. Observe also that raisins, and _ 
lees of wine are valuable for the purpose, either of m aking 
vinegar or distillation; they will yield a spirit equal to. 
brandy for the purpose of keeping wines, or infusing - 
spices or other drugs for tinctures. 


CURRANT OR GOOSEBERRY WINE WITHOUT BOILING. 


Suppose the cask to be filled is a kilderkin, to make it 
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rich you should have fifty quarts of fruit, bruise it, and add 
to it half that quantity of water. Stir it well together 
and let it stand twelve hours, then strain it through a 
coarse canvas bag or hair-sieve, to fifty-six pounds of good 
Lisbon sugar, and stir it well. Put the pulp of the fruit 
into a gallon more water; stir it about and let it stand 
twelve hours. Then strain to the above, again stirring it: 
cover the tub with a sack. In a day or two the wine will 
begin to ferment. When the whole surface is covered 
with a thick yeasty froth, begin to skim it onto a sieve. 
What runs through may be returned to the wine. Do this 
from time to time for several days till no more yeast forms. 
Then put it into the cask. This will renew the fermenta- 
tion: clear away the yeast as it rises and fill up with 
wine, for which purpose a small quantity should be re- 
served. If brandy is to be added, it must be when the 
fermentation has nearly subsided; that is, when no more 
yeast is thrown up at the bung-hole, and when the hiss- 
ing noise within is not very perceptible : then mix a quart 
of brandy with a pound of honey; pour into the cask, and 
paste stiff brown paper over the bung-hole. 

N.B. We repeat the caution given with respect to beer 
—allow no hole for a vent peg, lest it once be forgotten, 
and the whole cask of wine spoiled. If the wine wants 
vent it will be sure to burst the paper; if not, the paper 
will sufficiently exclude all air. Once a week or so, it 
must be looked to; if the paper is burst it must be re- 
newed, and continue to do so till it remains clear and dry. 
A great difference of opinion prevails as to racking the 
wine, or suffering it to remain on the lees. ‘Those who 
adopt the former plan do it at the end of six months, 
draw off the wine perfectly clear, and put it into a fresh 
cask, in which itis to remain six months, and then be 
bottled. If this plan is adopted, it may be better instead 
of putting the brandy and honey in the first cask, to put 
it in that in which the wine is to be racked: but on the 
whole it is, perhaps, preferable to leave the wine a year 
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in the first cask, and then bottle it at once. Have very 
nice clear and dry bottles; do not fill them too high. 
Good soft corks made supple by soaking in a little of the 
wine: press them in but do not knock. Keep the bottles 
lying in saw-dust. 

N.B, This plan will apply equally well to raspber- 
ries, cherries, mulberries, and all kinds of ripe summer 
fruits. 


GREEN GOOSEBERRY WINE. 


To make nine gallons of wine, half a bushel of fruit 
crushed or pounded, twenty-eight pounds of loaf sugar, 
a quart of brandy, and half an ounce of isinglass. When 
the fruit is well crushed, put the water on it; let it stand 
three days, stirring it twice a day ; strain it and add the 
sugar. When dissolved put it in your cask, it will ferment 
very much. In three days add your brandy and isinglass, 
and bung it up. Bottle it in March, and in three months 
it will be very like Champagne. It will keep good for 
years. 


ORANGE OR LEMON WINE WITHOUT BOILING. 


For an eighteen gallon cask half a chest of Seville 
oranges ; they are most juicy in March. Shave the rinds 
of a dozen or two (more or less according as the bitter 
flavour is desired, or otherwise.) Pour over this a quart 
or two of boiling water; cover up and let it stand twelve 
hours, then strain to the rest. Put into the cask filty-six 
pounds of good Lisbon sugar. Clear off all the peel and 
white pith from the oranges, and squeeze through a hair- 
sieve. Put the juice into the cask to the sugar. Wash 
the sieve and pulp with cold water, and let the pulp soak 
in the water twenty-four hours. Strain and add to the 
last, continually stirring it; add more water to the pulp, 
let it soak, then strain and add. Continue to do so till 
the cask is full, often stirring it with a stick until all the 
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sugar is dissolved. Then leave it to ferment. The fer- 
mentation will not be nearly so great as that of currant 
wine, but the hissing noise will be heard for some weeks ; 
when this subsides, add honey and brandy, and paste 
over with brown paper. ‘This wine should remain in the 
cask a year before bottling. 


GRAPE WINE. 


The larger the proportion of juice and the less of water, 
the nearer it will approach to the strength and richness of 
foreign wine. There ought not to be less than one-third 
of pure juice. Squeeze the grapes in a hair-sieve bruis- 
ing them with the hand rather than any heavier press, as 
it is better not to crush the stones. Soak the pulp im 
water until a sufficient quantity is obtained to fill up the 
cask. As loaf sugar is to be used for this wine, and it is 
not easily dissolved in cold liquid, the best plan is to pour 
over the sugar (three pounds in every gallon required) as 
much boiling water as will dissolve it and stir till it is dis- 
solved. When cold put it in the cask with the juice, 
fill up from water in which the pulp has been steeped. To 
each gallon of wine put half an ounce of bitter almonds, 
not blanched but cut small. The fermentation will not 
be very great. When it subsides, proceed with brandy 
and papering as above. 


RAISIN WINE WITHOUT SUGAR. 


To every gallon of soft water eight pounds of fresh 
Smyrna or Malaga raisins : let them steep a month, stirring 
every day; then drain the liquor and put it in the cask, 
filling up as it works over: this it will do for two months. 
When the hissing has in a great measure subsided, add 
brandy and honey, and paper as the former articles. This 
wine should remain three years untouched ; it may then 
be drank from the cask, or bottled, and will be found ex- 
cellent. 
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N.B. Raisin wine is sometimes made in large quan- 
tities by merely putting the raisins in the cask, and filling 
it up with water: the proportion as above: carefully pick 
out all stalks. In six months rack the wine into fresh 
casks, and put to each the proportion of brandy and honey. 

In cider countries and plentiful apple years, a most 
excellent raisin wine is made by employing cider instead 
of water, and steeping in it the raisins. Proceed in every 
respect, as in the last article. 


RAISIN WINE WITH SUGAR. 


To every gallon of soft water four pounds of fresh raisins ; 
put them in a Jarge tub; stir frequently, and keep it 
covered with a sack or blanket. In about a fortnight the 
fermentation will begin to subside: this may be known 
by the raisins remaining still, Then press the fruit and 
strain the liquor. Have ready a wine-cask perfectly dry 
and warm, allowing for each gallon one pound or one 
pound and a half of Lisbon sugar; put this into the cask 
with the strained liquor : when half full, stir well the sugar 
and liquor: and put in half a pint of thick yeast; then 
fill up with the liquor, and continue to do so while the fer- 
mentation lasts, which will be a month or more. Proceed 
with brandy, &c. as in the foregoing articles. 


RAISIN WINE, IN IMITATION OF FRONTIGNAC. 


For every gallon of wine required, allow two pounds of 
raisins ; boil them one hour in water; strain the boiling 
liquor on loaf sugar, two pounds for every gallon; stir it 
well together: when cool, put it in the cask with a- 
moderate quantity of yeast (as last article). When the. 
fermentation subsides, suspend in the cask a muslin bag. 
containing elder.flowers, in: the proportion of a quart to) 
three gallons of wine. When perfectly clear, draw off’ 
the wine into bottles. 
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Or the fermented juice of apples or pears. — Let the 
fruit become perfectly ripe; gather it carefully; clear 
from stalks, and let them lie awhile in heaps till they 
become mellow: apples may be left three or four weeks, 
pears not so long. The fruit is generally bruised in a 
press or mill, laid between hair cloths, from whence the 
liquor runs into a vat, and from thence is to be removed 
into casks, which must stand in the open air, or in a very 
cool place, and with the bung-holes open. ‘The pulp is 
then to be mashed in hot water. Some people add a 
fourth part of this to three-fourths of the pure juice ; but 
the prime cider and perry makers confine themselves to 
the juice, and put the rincing in separate casks, and call 
it perkin. It makes pleasant drinking for present use, 
but will not keep long. 

The fermentation of cider or perry is to be promoted 
by a pint of new yeast mixed with a little honey and 
flour warmed, and the whites of three or four eggs: put 
this in a bag of thin muslin, drop it in at the bung-hole, 
and keep it suspended by a string, but do not suffer it to 
reach the bottom of the vessel. If it works kindly, in 
five or six days the liquor will have cleared itself, and 
may be drawn off from the lees into smaller casks or 
bottles. 

Those who mix the perkin with the cider, find it 
necessary to supply strength by the addition of brandy, 
a gallon of French brandy, in which has been dissolved 
three pounds of sugar candy to a hogshead of cider ; but 
if only the pure juice is employed, this addition is un- 
necessary. If brandy is added, the cask must be imme- 
diately stopped close, and so remain for five or six 
months. Bottled cider must not reach the cork within 
an inch, lest it should burst the bottles. It will be 
necessary to watch closely both casks and bottles, that if 
any hissing of the air should be perceived, the corks or 
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bungs may be immediately removed, and, in a day or two, 

replaced. In winter, these liquors require to be kept 
warm, that is, free from drafts of air and frost. In 

eek they should be kept cool, lest the vessel should 
urst. 


METHEGLIN, OR MEAD, OR HONEY WINE. 


Boil honey in water for an hour: the proportion 1s 
from three to four pounds to each gallon: half an ounce 
of hops will both refine and preserve it, but are not 
commonly added; skim carefully, draining the skim- 
mings through a hair sieve, and return what runs through. 
When of a proper coolness, stir in yeast; a tea-cupful of 
solid yeast will serve for nine gallons. ‘Tun it, and let it 
work over, filling it up till the fermentation subsides. 
Paste over brown paper, and watch it. Rich mead will 
keep seven years, and afford a brisk, nourishing, and 
pleasant drink. Some people like to add the thinly 
shaved rind of a lemon to each gallon while boiling, and 
put the fruit, free from pith, intothe tub. Others flavor 
it with spices or sweet herbs, and mix it with new beer 
or sweet wort: it is then called Welsh braggart. 


ENGLISH SHERRY, OR MALT WINE. 


For an eighteen-gallon cask allow fifty-six pounds of 
good ,moist sugar, and sixteen gallons of water; boil 
them together two hours, carefully skimming. When 
the scum is all removed, and the liquor looks clear, adda 
quarter of a pound of hops, which should boil a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes. When the liquor is 
quite cool, add to it five gallons of strong beer in the 
height of working: cover up, and let it work forty-eight 
hours; then skim and tun. If none remains for filling 
up, use new beer for that purpose.* In a fortnight or 
three weeks, when the head begins to sink, add raisins 


* This method may be adopted with all boiled wines, and will be fouud 
to improve their strength, and promote their keeping. 
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(free from stalks) ten pounds, sugar candy and bitter 
almonds of each half a pound, and a pint of the best 
brandy: brown paper as in former articles. It may be 
bottled in one year; but if left three years in the wood, 
and then bottled, it will be found equal in strength and 
flavor to foreign wine. 


GINGER WINE. 


To make eighteen gallons of wine—twenty gallons of 
water, fifty pounds of loaf sugar, two and a half pounds 
of bruised ginger, hops a quarter of a pound, the shaved 
rinds of eighteen lemons or Seville oranges; let these 
boil together for two hours, carefully skimming. Pour 
it, without straining, onto seven pounds of raisins ; when 
cool, put in the juice of the lemons or oranges ; rinse the 
pulp in a pint or two of the wine, and strain it to the 
rest. Ferment it with yeast ; mix a quarter of a pint of 
solid yeast with a pint or two of the wine, and with that 
work the rest ; next day tun it, raisins, hops, ginger, and 
all together, and fill it up for a fortnight either with wine 
er with good new beer; then dissolve three ounces of 
isinglass in a little of the wine, and return it to the rest 
to fine it: a few days afterwards bung it close. This 
wine will be in full perfection in six months. Itmay be 
botiled, but is apt to fly; and if made exactly by the 
above directions, and drawn from the cask, it will sparkle 
like champaign. 


ORANGE, OR LEMON WINE BOILED. 


To make eighteen gallons—half a chest of oranges, 
twenty gallons of water, fifty-six pounds of loaf sugar, 
the whites and shells of a dozen eggs, a quarter of a 
pound of hops : boil together the sugar, water, and eggs ; 
when it has boiled an hour, and become quite clear, add 
the hops and the thinly-shaved rinds of two or three 
dozen of the fruit—more or less, according as the bitter 
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flavor is desired. Let it boil, in all, two hours; mean- 
while remove all the peel and white pith of the fruit, and 
squeeze the juice. Pour a gallon or two of the hot 
liquor on the pulp; stir it well about, and, when cool, 
strain to the rest, and add the juice. (N.B. Some 
people strain off the hops, rind, and eggs: others prefer 
their remaining: it is by no means important which 
mode is adopted.) Work it with yeast, as the foregoing 
article, and refine with isinglass dissolved in a quart of 
brandy. ‘This wine should be one year in wood, and one 
in bottles, when it will be found excellent. 


ORANGE WINE. 


Ten oranges to the gallon, three pounds best Lisbon 
sugar; pare your oranges very thin, and put them into a 
vessel with sufficient water to cover them; squeeze the 
oranges, and put the juice into the cask, then the sugar 
and water from the peels, which stir until the sugar is 
dissolved : cover the peels again, and continue to put into 
the cask every day till full. T'wo-thirds of the peel only 
is to be used: one bottle of brandy to eighteen gallons.’ 


PARSNIP WINE. 


To make a kilderkin—set on double the quantity of 
water, and for every gallon of water allow four pounds of 
parsnips cleaned and sliced. When the water boils, put 
in the parsnips, and boil till they are perfectly tender; 
drain through a sieve or colander without pressing ; im- 
mediately return it to the copper with fifty-six pounds of 
loaf sugar: it will soon boil, being already hot, and what 
drips from the sieve may be added afterwards ; six ounces 
of hops, and boil ittwo hours. ‘erment with yeast; let 
it stand four days to work in a warm place ; then tun and 
paste paper over. It is most likely it will work up and 
burst the paper, which must be renewed. It may be 
cleared with isinglass, but will not require any brandy. 
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COWSLIP OR CLARY WINE. 


The best method of making these wines is to put in 
the pips dry when the fermentation of the wine has sub- 
sided. ‘This method is preferred for two reasons; first, 
it may be performed at any time of the year when lemons 
are cheapest, and when other wine is making ; secondly, 
all waste of the pips is avoided; being light, they are 
sure to work over if put in the cask while the wine is in 
a state of fermentation. For a kilderkin, boil fifty-six 
pounds of good moist sugar with twenty gallons of water, 
and a quarter of a pound of hops; shave thin the rinds of 
three dozen lemons or Seville oranges, or part of each ; 
they may be put in the boil the last quarter of an hour, 
or the boiling liquor poured over them ; squeeze the juice 
to be added when cool, and rinse the pulp in the hot 
liquor. Work with yeast, as in the foregoing articles. 
In two days tun the liquor, and keep it filled up either 
with wine or new beer, as long as it works over; then 
paste brown paper, and leave it for four, six, or eight 
months. The quantity of flowers is one quart to each 
gallon of wine. Let them be gathered on a fine dry day, 
and carefully picked from every bit of stalk and green. 
Spread them thinly on trays, sheets, or papers, and turn 
them often. When thoroughly dry put them in paper 
bags, until the wine is ready to receive them. Put them 
in at the bung-hole; stir them down two or three times 
a day, till all the cowslips have sunk; at the same time 
add isinglass, dissolved in a little of the wine; three 
ounces is sufficient for eighteen or twenty gallons. Then 
paste over again with paper. In six months the wine will 
be fit to bottle, but will be improved by keeping longer 
in the cask: the pips shrink into a very small compass 
in drying; the quantity allowed is of fresh-gathered 
flowers. Observe also, that wine well boiled, and refined 
with hops and isinglass, is just as good used from the 
cask, as if bottled, which is a great saving of time and 
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hazard : all British wines improve more in the cask than 
in the bottle, and wine made on the above principles has 
been often praised by connoisseurs, and supposed to have 
been bottled at least a year, which, in fact, had not been 
bottled halfa day. Cowslip wine is much esteemed for 
making whey; it is less heating than some other wines, 
and the flowers have rather a composing tendency. 


ELDER WINE. 


The quantity of fruit required is one gallon of ripe 
elder berries, and one quart of damsons or sloes for every 
two gallons of wine to be produced; boil them in water 
till the damsons burst, frequently breaking them with a 
flat stick ; then strain and return the liquor to the copper. 
The quantity of liquor required for eighteen gallons of 
wine, will be twenty gallons: whatever, therefore, the 
first liquor proves short of this, add water to the pulp ; 
rub it about and strain to the rest: boil two hours with 
fifty-six pounds of coarse moist sugar; a pound and a. 
half of ginger bruised, a pound of allspice, and two 
ounces of cinnamon, loosely tied in a muslin bag, four 
or six ounces of hops. When quite cool work on the 
foregoing plan, tun in two days, drop in the spice, and 
suspend the bag by a string not long enough to let it 
‘touch the bottom of the cask: fill it up for a fortnight, , 
then paste over stiff brown paper: it will be fit to tap in: 
two months; will keep for years, but does not improve | 
by age like many other wines; it is never better than in. 
the first year of its age. 


DAMSON, OR BLACK CHERRY WINE 


May be made in the same manner, excepting the ad-. 
ditions of spice, and that the sugar should be finer. If! 
kept in an open vessel four days, these wines will ferment! 
of themselves; but it is better to forward the process by’ 
the use of a little yeast as in former recipes: they will be: 
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fit for use in about eight months. As there is a flatness 
belonging to both these wines if bottled, a tea-spoonful 
of rice, a lump or two of sugar, or four or five raisins, 
will tend to enliven it. 


BIRCH WINE. 


The liquor of the birch tree is to be obtained in the 
month of March, when the sap begins to ascend. One 
foot from the ground bore a hole in each tree, large 
enough to admit a faucet, and set a vessel under; the 
liquor will run for two or three days without injuring the 
tree. Having obtained a sufficient quantity, stop the 
holes with pegs. ‘To each gallon of liquor add a quart 
of honey, or two and a half pounds of sugar; boil 
together an hour, stirring it well; a few cloves may be 
added for flavor, or the rind of a lemon or two; and by 
all means two ounces of hops to nine gallons of wine. 
Work it with yeast ; tun and proceed as in former recipes : 
refine with isinglass. Two months after making, it may 
be drawn off and bottled, and in two months more, will 
be fit for use, but will improve by keeping. 


ESSENCE OF GINGER. 


Best white Jamaica ginger twelve ounces, slice, not 
bruise ; put it in a bottle with a quart of spirits of wine ; 
keep it in a rather warm place, shaking it every day for 
three weeks; then pour it off. A like quantity of brandy 
or proof spirits may remain on the ginger. A tea-spoon- 
ful of this essence in a little water, is useful to persons 
troubled with spasms or flatulency. 


CHERRY BRANDY. 


For this purpose use either morello cherries or small 
black cherries ; pick them from the stalks ; fill the bottles 
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nearly up to the necks, then fill up with brandy. (Some . 
people use whiskey, gin, or spirit distilled from the lees 
of wine.) In three weeks or a month strain off the spirit 5 
to each quart add one pound of loaf sugar, and flavor 
with tincture of cinnamon or cloves. 


RASPBERRY BRANDY. 


Scald the fruit in a stone jar, set in a kettle of water or 
on a hot hearth, When the juice willfrun freely, strain 
it without pressing: to every quart of juice allow one, 
pound of loaf sugar; boil it up and skim; when quite 
clear pour out; and when cold add an equal quantity of 
brandy. Shake them well together, and bottle. 


RATAFITA. 


The best is made of the kernels of apricots and peaches 
with white sugar-candy ; but a pretty good imitation may 
be made of bitter almonds, blanched and beaten with the 
addition of nutmeg and sugar. For the first, blanch two 
ounces each of apricot and peach kernels; bruise them, 
and steep in a quart of brandy for a month; then strain 
the spirit, and add to it half a pound of white sugar- 
candy; or the sugar-candy may be added with the 
kernels, and the brandy suffered to remain on it: in 
that case, when all the ratafia is used, half a pint or a 
pint of sherry may be added to-the kernels, which will 
be very good for pudding sauce. For the second, blanch 
and bruise four ounces of bitter almonds, grate to them 
two large nutmegs, and infuse in a quart of brandy or 
proof spirit for a month. 


RED RATAFIA. 


Six pounds of black heart cherries, one of small black 
cherries, and two each of raspberries and strawberries. 
Put the fruit in a stone jar, cover close, and set in a 
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kettle of water or.on a hot hearth. Drain the juice; add 
to every quart half a pound of best loaf sugar clarified, a 
quart of the best brandy, and the flavour of cinnamon or 
cloves. 


NOYAU. 


A quarter of a pound of kernels or bitter almonds 
blanched and bruised, and the rind of a lemon shaved 
thin ; steep in a quart of any kind of spirit. It should be 
in a stone bottle, and standing near the fire four or five 
days; then add one pound of loaf sugar clarified: let it 
stand four or five days more, frequently shaking: filter 
through blotting paper; a little sherry added will make 
good pudding sauce. 


CURACOA. 


In a quart of rectified spirit infuse five ounces of shaved 
Seville orange-peel dried and bruised ; or the peel of ‘a 
_ fresh shaddock ; or five drachms of the sweet oil of orange- 
peel. If the last, it may be made immediately. If the 
‘former, will require a fortnight to steep, and must then 
be strained. In either case add two pounds of clarified 
sugar. Shake together and leave till the following day. 
Then strain through blotting paper or wool till perfectly 
clear and bright—a spoonful of this in a tumbler of cold 
water makes a pleasant summer drink. 


CAPILLAIRE. 
To a pint of clarified syrup add a wine-glassful of the 
above. 
SHERBET. 
In a quart of water boil six or eight sticks of rhubarb 


ten minutes; strain the boiling liquor on the thin shaved 
rind of alemon. Two ounces of clarified sugar, with a 
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wine-glassful of brandy, stir to the above and let it stand 
five or six hours before using. 


LEMONADE. 


For a quart of water six lemons, and two ounces of loaf 
sugar. Shave half the lemons, or rub the sugar over them. 
Squeeze the juice of the lemons to the sugar and pour the 
water boiling hot. Well mix the whole and run it 
through a jelly-bag’ previously wrung out of scalding 
water. Lemonade may be obtained when the fruit is not 
in season by using the syrup of lemons; (simmer each 
pint of juice with three-quarters of a pound of loaf sugar; 
strain and bottle:) or the citric acid—two drachms of 
citric acid; twenty drops of essence of lemon; a pint of 
clarified syrup or capillaire. This may be reduced at 
pleasure with boiling water. 


RASPBERRY VINEGAR, 


May be made either by boiling down'the juice with an 
equal weight of sugar, the same as for jelly, and then 
mixing it with an equal quantity of distilled vinegar, to 
be bottled with a glass of brandy in each bottle; or, 

Tn a china bowl or stone jar (free from metallic glaze) 
steep a quart of fresh gathered raspberries in two quarts 
of the best white wine vinegar. Next day strain the 
liquor on an equal quantity of fresh fruit, and the next 
day do the same. After the third steeping of fruit, dip a 
jelly-bag in plain vinegar to prevent waste, and strain the 
flavoured vinegar through it into a stone jar. Allow to 
each a pint of vinegar, a pound of loaf sugar powdered. 
Stir in the sugar with a silver spoon, and, when dissolved, 
cover up the jar and set it in a kettle of water. Keep it 
at boiling heat one hour; remove the scum. When cold, 
add to each pint a glass of brandy, and bottle it. This is 
a pleasant and useful drink in hot weather or in sickness : 
one pint of the vinegar to eight of cold water. 
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VINEGAR. 


Excellent vinegar may be made of the lees of wine: 
all kinds may be used, but those of a very dark colour, 
such as elder and damson, would render it unfit for the 
table. Keep adding the lees of every sort of wine in a 
cask or jar until sufficient is obtained; then boil the 
whole quickly for half an hour, skimming it well. Have 
the cask perfectly clean and dry; retain the vinegar, and 
add for every gallon one pint of the best white wine 
vinegar and a handful of chervil. Stop the cask and it 
will be fit for use in a month. 

Vinegar may be made of the refuse of raisin wine, or, 
indeed, any fruit wine. Stir up the pulp of fruit with 
half its weight of coarse sugar or fresh raisins. When it 
begins to ferment, put a gallon of spring water boiling for 
every two pounds, stir it well and let it steep two days, 
stirring frequently. Then strain. When cool work with 
yeast. Let it work a week or ten days, then put it into 

a barrel with a pint of vinegar and two ounces of coarse 
loaf sugar for every gallon: do not bung the cask, but 
keep a tile over it. Set it in a warm place. In summer 
on or under the slates, or under a skylight, in a sunny 
aspect; in winter near the fire. At three months end 
bung it close. 

Treacle vinegar may be made in the same manner, two 
pounds of treacle to a gallon of boiling water ; ferment 
with yeast: tun as above. When the fermentation is 
over add two ounces of raisins and one pint of vinegar. 
Keep open three months and then bung closely. 


PUNCH 


May be made by adding to a quart of lemonade, half 
a pint of rum, and a quarter of a pint of brandy, with 
or without the addition of a tea-cupful of porter. 

The more regular way of making punch, is to rub off 
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the yellow rind of lemons with loaf sugar ; then squeeze 
the lemon juice to the sugar and thoroughly mix it. 
Then add a tea-cup of soft water boiling and stir till it is 
cold: then Madeira or sherry, rum and brandy, in equal 
parts, or in any other proportion that may be preferred ; 
and when well mixed, as much more boiling water as will 
bring it to the strength required ; or, all the water may 
be added, when the lemon-juice and sugar are well mixed 
with the small quantity of water, and then the liquor 
added. The proportions are something like the follow- 
ing : — One-fourth wine, one-fourth spirits, two-fourths 
water. ‘To each quart two ounces of loaf sugar and half 
a large lemon. Gin punch is made with that liquor 
instead of brandy and rum. 


MOCK ARRACK. 


In a quart of best rum dissolve two scruples of flowers 
of benjamin. 


USQUEBAUGH. 


Steep in two quarts of brandy or whisky one pound of 
raisins stoned, half an ounce of nutmeg, quarter of an 
ounce each of cloves and cardamoms, the rind of a Seville 
orange rubbed off with loaf sugar, half a pound brown 
sugar-candy, two drachms of tincture of saffron, bruise the 
spice ; infuse for a fortnight or three weeks, shaking 
daily. Then filter for use. If a red colour is desired, or 
the flavour preferred, use half an ounce of syrup of clove 
gilliflowers instead of the tincture of saffron. 


EAU DE VIE. 


Shave the rind of seven or eight large oranges or 
lemons, or part of each. Squeeze the juice into a silver 
vessel, and well mix with it half a pound of fine loaf sugar. 
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Set it over the fire. When thoroughly mixed and per- 
fectly clear, dilute it with half a pint of spring water, and 
when that is well mixed add a quarter of a pint of milk 
warm from the cow; mix well together; and put the 
whole, with the rind of the fruit, in a stone or large glass 
bottle, with a quart of old rum or French brandy. Cork 
close, and shake daily for ten days. Then filter through 
paper, and bottle for use. 


ORGEAT. 


Jordan almonds one pound ; bitter almonds one ounce. 
Blanch and pound fine in a marble mortar with a spoon- 
ful or two of orange flower water. Then mix with one 
pint each of rose water and spring water; rub through 
a tamis cloth or lawn sieve till the almonds are quite dry. 
Have ready three pints of clarified syrup boiled to the 
second degree; mix with the liquor from the almonds. 
When they boil, put in the almonds and let them boil 
one minute; when cold put in small bottles and cork 
closely. Shake the bottle before using. A table-spoon- 
ful in a tumbler of water will make a pleasant drink. 

If wanted for immediate use, nothing more is necessary 
than to pound the almonds as above, and mix them with 
a quart each of water and milk, a quart of clarified syrup 
or capillaire, and rub through a tamis or fine sieve. 


MULLED WINE OR BISHOP. 


In a quarter of a pint of water, boil a quarter of an 
ounce of spice; cinnamon, mace, cloves, nutmeg and 
allspice. (The spice will serve to boil several times. ) 
Strain the liquor, and add to it two ounces of loaf sugar ; 
simmer a minute or two and skim; then add a pint of 
port wine, and make it thoroughly hot, but not boiling. 
Serve with rusks or toast. 
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BUTTERED TODDY. 


A table-spoonful each of honey and lemon-juice well 
mixed together, a grate of nutmeg, a wine-glassful of 
rum, quarter of an ounce of fresh butter. Dilute with 
boiling water. 


COOL TANKARD. 


To a quart of good sound home-brewed ale, a glass 
each of white wine, brandy, and capillaire, the juice of a 
lemon; the rind shaved thin; a bit of bread toasted very 
hard and dry. A sprig or two of burrage or balm, and a 
little nutmeg grated at top. This is sometimes made 
with cider instead of beer. 


SOPS OF ALE 


Is much the same thing as the foregoing, only the bowl 
is filled with slices of toasted bread for eating. First, put 
at the bottom of the bowl half a pint of very strong yet 
mild home-brewed beer, a glass of best brandy, a spoon- 
ful of fine moist sugar, and a few drops of tincture of 
cloves. ‘Toast a round of bread very thoroughly and 
evenly. Spread it with fine moist sugar; grate nut- 
meg over, and lay it hot on the beer. Pour in gently, and, 
close to the edge of the bowl, a little more beer—enough 
to moisten the toast; but avoid breaking it. Toast ano- 
ther round; spread in like manner, and again add beer, 
and so go on till the bowl is full. 


HOT POT. 


Half a pint of good sound beer warmed with a bit of 
lemon rind, a table-spoonful of brandy, a tea-spoonful of 
moist sugar, a little grated nutmeg and ginger. 
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EGG FLIP. 


The spice for this purpose is composed of nutmeg, 
ginger, and lemon rind, dried and grated. Those who 
often make it, keep the above ready prepared in a stopper 
bottle, and use a tea-spoonful toa quart. For those who 
do not keep it, the purpose is answered just as well by 
rubbing off the yellow rind of a lemon with a lump of 
sugar, and grating as much each of ginger and nutmeg 
as will lie on a shilling. 

Set on the fire a quart of good home-brewed ale ; have 
two spouted jugs at hand: in one of them beat up three 
or four eggs with a quarter of a pound of moist sugar, 
flavouring as above, and two glasses of old rum or brandy. 
When the ale is on the point of boiling, but before it 
actually boils, pour it into the other jug, and so pour 
them backwards and forwards till the mixture is as 
smooth as cream. 

Inclosing this chapter, a protest must be entered against 
the very mistaken and often fatal idea of taking hot mix- 
tures to prevent or remove the effects of cold, or disorders 
of the bowels. Spirits and spices are always heating and 
hazardous to the sick, and both unnecessary and seduc- 
tive to the healthy. Persons who will have such things, 
expect their cook or butler to know how to prepare them, 
or at least, to find the necessary information in a cookery 
book. The recipes are furnished accordingly, but with a 
sincere desire that they may be very little in requisition 
for practical purposes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
Butter, Cheese, and Poultry. 


Cows.—Many families keep cows for the sake of 
having at all times plenty of milk, cream, and butter for 
home consumption. It is unnecessary here to enter inte 
details about the choice or management of cows. Those 
who wish for information on the subjects of choosing, 
rearing, and managing cattle, pigs, and poultry, will 
do well to procure an interesting work intituled, 
“ Mowbray’s Treatise on Poultry, Pigs, &c.” | 

Every country gentleman should possess this work for _ 
his own information and that of his servants employed on 
these matters of rural economy. Those who have not 
met with it, unless they spurn the recommendation of a 
cookery-book, will find reason to thank the author for in- 
troducing it to their notice. 

When cheese is to be made, it is important that all the 
cows should yield an abundant supply at the same time, — 
and for that purpose that they should calve in. spring. 
But when the object is to secure a regular supply of the 
family all the year round, a cow or two should calve late 
in the summer or beginning of autumn. 

If the cows are feeding on turnips, a morsel of salt- 
petre in the milk-pail will prevent any taste in the milk 
or butter. 

‘The dairy-maid, like the cook, should be a pattern of | 
cleanliness and neatness: the dairy, with all its shelves, | 
walls, pails, churns, &c., must be kept delicately clean. 

Square tins are the best vessels for keeping the milk. 
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They must be scalded as soon as empty and thoroughly 
dried. 

A tin pail for milking is lighter than a wooden one, 
and therefore preferable. The cows must be milked 
regularly and thoroughly. If milked at irregular times, 
at first the cow is made uneasy, and in a little time the 
milk decreases. Five o’clock, morning and evening, is 
a good time. Drain the udder to the very last drop : all 
the cream is in the last of the milking; besides, if not 
milked close, the cow will soon give less milk. 

For straining the milk, hair sieves have generally been 
used, but a tin strainer with very small holes will be 
found to answer better. Hair sieves are expensive, and 
soon wear out, and a hair often escapes into the cream ot 
butter, which is exceedingly unpleasant. If tin is em- 
ployed, the holes must be as small as the eye of the 
finest needle, and very numerous. 


MILK AND CREAM. 


As soon as the mill is brought in it should be strained 
into the vessels in which it is to stand for cream. Great 
waste is occasioned if it be left in the pail only a few 
minutes. It should not be disturbed after it is once set. 
If, therefore, the cook is likely to want new milk, she 
should inform the dairy-maid of it, that the quantity 
required may be kept out. 

In summer the cream must be skimmed and the milk 
disposed of within twelve hours from milking. In wintei 
it may stand twenty-four hours. In some families it is 
a practice to churn daily; the object, therefore, is to get 
as much cream and as quickly as possible. This may be 
promoted by straining the milk into a tin which is quite 
hot, having been filled with boiling water, and cover ik 
with another heated in like manner. The milk will be 
proportionably impoverished, but this is generally given 
away or used for the food of ae 

aor 
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TO KEEP CREAM SWEET. 


Put it in a basin, and stand that in a kettle with cold 
water, or in a double saucepan; let the water boil round 
the cream. It will then keep twenty-four hours in the 
hottest weather: by the addition of a little loaf sugar it 
will keep several days, and by the following method it 
may be kept for weeks. For a pint of cream take a 
pound of loaf sugar, dissolve it in the smallest quantity 
possible of warm water, and boil it in a stone pipkin or 
double saucepan. When quite hot stir the cream to it, 
and continue stirring till just on the boil. Let it cool 
gradually. Ifin a double saucepan it had better remain 
in, and the water cool round it. When quite cold, 
bottle, cork closely, and keep it in a cool place. 


CHURNING. 


If churning is not performed daily, the cream must be 
shifted into a clean vessel—-in winter daily, in summer 
twice a day—and frequently stirred with a wooden 
spatula. Cream for churning should be strained through 
a sieve or linen cloth. In hot weather the churn should 
be previously filled with cold water, and the churning 
performed in the cool of the morning. In very cold 
weather an upright churn may be brought near the fire ; 
or a barrel churn a little warmed with hot water. 

When once churning has begun, the motion must not 
cease until the work is accomplished. If very slow in 
coming it may be forwarded by a spoonful or two of | 
vinegar mixed with a tea-cupful of warm milk. When 
the butter begins to come, a different motion and noise 
will be perceptible ; instead of working in thick cream, a 
solid substance will be found splashing about in thin 
milk. The churning must be continued a few minutes 
longer, that the butter may be thoroughly separated from 
the butter-milk.. 
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When this is done, strain off the butter-milk, and put 
the butter into cold water. Afterwards place the butter 
on a chopping-board, break it into little pieces, and beat 
it with a wooden spatula, till the butter-milk is thoroughly 
pressed out. If any be suffered to remain, the butter 
soon spoils: a little salt is now to be added. It should 
be dry and rolled. It is not easy to specify the exact 
quantity ; some people like scarcely any, and others like 
to taste the salt. Practice will-soon bring the attentive 
dairy-maid into the taste of her employers. The butter 
is now to be weighed, and made up either in pats or 
rolls; lay them separately on a cloth wrung out of cold 
water. 


TO POT? BUTTER 


A cool hand is essential: pack it close so as to exclude 
all air. Let the vessel be filled at one time. The less 
the butter is worked about the better. Dutch butter is 
usually washed with brine instead of water, and little or 
no salt is added in making up. After the milk and brine 
are well washed out of the butter, let the following mix- 
ture be thoroughly incorporated with it, in the proportion 
of three-quarters of an ounce to one pound of butter. 
The butter should then be put into the vessel, closely 
filling every part, and pouring off or soaking up with a 
cloth any liquid that may be forced out. Salt or brine 
should then be put at top, the vessel securely covered, 
and set in a cool place for the winter.—Mixture: Salt- 
petre one ounce, common salt one ounce, loaf sugar one 
ounce; to be well mixed and dried in an oven, then 
pounded together and sifted. 3 


TO MAKE CHEESE, 


Cheese is the curd of milk or cream obtained by the 
use of rennet pressed into hard masses and salted. Its 
richness will depend on its being made entirely of new 
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milk, or of part or all milk that has been skimmed. It 
should be as warm as new milk. Having put in a suffi- 
cient quantity of rennet, cover it up till it is thoroughly 
turned; then gently gather the curd to the sides of the 
tub, letting the whey pass off through the fingers. The 
vat or mould in which the cheese is to be made has holes 
in the bottom and sides, to let off the whey. A straining 
cloth is spread inside, large enough to lay over the top 
of the cheese. ‘The curd is to be gathered up with the 
hand, and squeezed as closely as possible ; then break it 
in small pieces and mingle the salt with it. The quantity 
of salt varies according to the sort of cheese required. 
in general it is a worse error to put too much than too 
little: the most expert dairy women judge by the taste 
of the curd. Continue still adding curd, breaking it in 
pieces, salting and pressing it down with the hand till it 
rises two inches above the top of the vat; then lay over 
the straining cloth, and put it in the press with a board 
above and below. In two hours, turn it out and put it in 
a fresh cloth. Press it again for eight or nine hours. 
Then salt it all over. Turn it again in the vat, and again 
stand it in the press fourteen or sixteen hours, taking care 
that the last made cheeses should be placed under the 
others. 

The great excellency of Cheshire cheese is said to 
consist in three particulars: 


; 


(1.) The dairies are so extensive, that one morning’s | 


milk affords enough curd for a large cheese; and 


the rennet being put to it as soon as milked, a | 


smaller quantity is sufficient than when artificially 
warmed ; hence the cheeses are more soft and 
mellow. 


(2.) The size of the cheeses are also favorable to | 


their richness; they are often upwards of one 
hundred weight, and very thick. 


| 
i 


(3.) They are generally kept to be old, by which the 


flavor is greatly improved. 
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7 STILTON CHEESE 
Is the most admired of any made in England. Its 
peculiarity consists in the addition of one meal of cream 
to one of new milk. The curd is not to be broken, but 
taken out as whole as possible and laid on a sieve to 
drain. Gently and gradually press it till it acquires a 
consistency, then place it in a wooden hoop, and keep it 
dry on boards with a cloth tightly bound round it. This 
is to be changed daily, and the cheese turned several 
timesinaday. ‘The cloths to be continued till the cheese 
stands without any foreign support. These cheeses are 
packed in boxes or baskets made exactly to hold them, 
and should be turned upside down every other day. For 
two or three months the outside must be daily brushed, 
and in close damp weather twice a day. 


SAGE, OR MARIGOLD CHEESE. 


These cheeses are made by the addition of the ex- 
pressed juice of the herbs to the milk before turning. 
For sage cheese, bruise in a mortar the young tops of 
red sage and spinach, and squeeze the juice with the 
rennet into the milk, till it has acquired the colour and 
flavor desired. Jn like manner the juice of fresh gathered 
marigold flowers. 

Where a fancifully variegated green cheese is desired, 
the juice is added to only half or one-third of the milk 
intended to be used, and the greened and plain milked 
are turned separately, and the curd mixed in the vat 


according to fi , 
7 CREAM CHEESE. 


If five or six cows are to be milked, take the last quart 
of each cow’s milking; or, if you have but two cows 
the last two or three quarts of their milking, and enrich 
it with the cream from last night’s meal; stir to it 1m its 
native warmth two spoonsful of rennet. When the curd 
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is come, strike it with the skimming dish to break it a 
little ; in two hours spread a cheese cloth on a sieve, lay 
the curd upon it, breaking it a little with the hand; then 
put it in a vat with a two-pound weight upon it. In 
twelve hours take it out and bind a fillet round. Turn 
it daily on a clean board with fresh nettles or dock leaves 
till quite dry. If the weather be warm it will be ready 
in three weeks. Its maturity may be hastened by laying 
it between two pewter plates. 


RUSH CREAM CHEESE. © 


The curd may be prepared as the last article, or even 
richer; of equal parts of cream and new milk, or two- 
thirds cream and one-third new milk. Instead of being 
pressed in a cloth within the vat, a vat is to be made of 
rushes or wheat straw sewed together in the form of a 
brick, without top or bottom; then two squares must be 
made of the same texture, one to rest the vat_on, the 
other to cover it. Press a half-pound weight on it; next 
day turn it out, and change it from day to day as the 
foregoing article; rushes may be laid between it and the 
boards, but they must be fresh each time of turning. 


WHEY-BUTTER. ~ 


Where new milk-cheese is made daily, the whey may 
be set one day and night, when a cream will rise which 
may be skimmed and churned, and for common purposes — 
and present use answers very well. 
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PIGS AND POULTRY. 


It is not intended to go into details on these subjects, 
but merely to offer a few casual remarks. All spare milk 
is very valuable food for pigs, and the curd of skim milk 
made fresh daily is excellent for all young poultry. 
Cleanliness, and plenty without waste, comprehends the 
substance of rules for keeping animals. Let the habita- 
tions of all animals be kept clean and dry; and supplied 
with straw :—their food given them fresh and fresh; no 
more at once than they can eat at a meal; the vessels in 
which their food is given cleaned daily. Plenty of fresh 
water supplied to all animals except rabbits. They do 
not require drink, and must not have too large a propor- 
tion of green food. 


FOOD FOR A SOW WITH YOUNG PIGS. 


Pot-liquor and milk thickened with pollard or barley- 
meal, besides one dry meal daily of a pint of peas or 
beans ; fresh grains with a little corn of any kind, with 
half a peck of carrots, potatoes or Swedish turnips boiled. 
When fattening, feed them three times a day with skim 
milk, or fat pot-liquor, made very thick with the flour 
of barley, oats, or peas. 


RABBITS. 


For dry food—oats, peas, wheat, pollard, buck-wheat, 
and sweet hay; with carrots, parsnips, celery, clover, 
furze, tares, parsley, sow thistle, cabbage leaves, fresh 
brewer’s grains drained dry, and mixed with barley-meal. 
Feed them twice or three times aday. A doe may have 
six litters a year. When she begins to pull her own fur, 
give her plenty of dry hay to make her nest, and watch 
her that she is well fed. Remove the young rabbits 
when six weeks old. 
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Fowls will eat any sort of corn, and the nicest fowls 
are those that pick up their living at a barn door. Rice 
boiled in skim-milk is very fattening. When a hen’s 
nest 1s found, one egg should be left, or she would not 
come to it again: the eggs should be gathered daily, 
leaving one in each nest. Whena hen seems inclined to 
sit, lay plenty of soft short straw, and supply her with 
fresh eggs, from nine to fifteen, according to her size. 
She sits twenty-one days. During that time set plenty 
of food and fresh water by her, that she may not be 
tempted to leave the nest; but when she is satisfied 
remove it. When she begins to hatch, remove the 
chickens one by one as they break the shell, and keep 
them warm in soft hay and wool till all are hatched ; 
then return them to the hen in a sheltered place, and 
covered with a hen-coop. Feed them on cracked grits, 
eggs boiled hard, and chopped small, and curd chopped 
small. In a few days feed them with tail wheat. T hey 
must not go out in the chill of the morning, and must be 
sheltered from the rain. In a few days they will become 
more hardy and shift for themselves. 


DUCKS. 


When first hatched keep them under a coop with the — 
mother for a fortnight, or longer if the weather is un- | 
favourable. The coop should be on the short grass; a 
pan of water at hand often changed. Food, barley-meal, _ 


or the meal of peas, beans, or buck-wheat a little moistened. 
For fatting, oat and pea-meal moistened with pot-liquor. 


GEESE 


Should have a green common to roam on. In the winter | 
feed breeding geese with plenty of solid corn; they will 
then produce early broods, which are the most valuable. 


In the breeding season, feed them with boiled barley or 
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malt, fresh grains, or pollard mixed with ale. When 
fatting give them some sort of corn, carrots, or Swedish 
turnips boiled ; equal parts of rye and pease-meal nixed 
with milk. 'This is good food for either geese or ducks. 


TURKEYS 


Are great travellers, therefore the mother must be care- 
fully housed with her brood for six weeks, lest she 
should wander further than the strength of the young 
ones would bear. Young turneys must not be suffered 
to go out while the dew is on the grass. Feed as fowls. 
Barley-meal for fattening: mix it fresh and fresh. 


GUINEA-FOWL. 


The newly hatched chicken requires great warmth. 
It is usual to put a pepper-corn down the throat of each. 
Feed them on bread and milk, or rice parboiled in milk. 


PIGEONS. 


Keep them very clean. Strew their house with plenty 
of clean sand or sifted gravel, and give them a pan of 
fresh water. No sort of corn or meal comes amiss to 
them; but they mostly provide for themselves. They 
are fond of the smell of spice, and it is common to mix 
with loam, mortar, or lime, some bay salt, allspice, 
anniseed, carraways, or asafetida, and make it into a 
paste with chamber-lye. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Luncheons, Suppers, Table Arrangements, &c. 


There are a few articles in almost daily consumption, 
which, however, many servants have not a notion of doing 
properly, and for want of a little attention to which the 
inmates of the family are exposed to daily discomfort, 
and visitors go away with an impression of general bad 
management. No apology, therefore, is necessary for 
furnishing directions about the most simple things. 


TOAST AND WATER 


Should be made a quarter of an hour before the time 
of using. Toast slowly a piece of bread about three 
inches square and one thick: this is enough for a large 
jug of water. Let every part be thoroughly hardened 
and browned, but be careful that it does not catch fire. 
Have a jug of fresh drawn pump water standing by, and 
plunge the toast hot in it. If the water is poured upon 
the toast it breaks it and makes the water thick. . It is 
reckoned wholesome to boil water and suffer it to become 
cold, and then put the toast in, but it does not taste so 
fresh and spirited. 


MILK AND WATER. 


Good fresh milk; water perfectly boiling; made the 
instant it is to be used; at least half milk. We have 
often seen children turn with disgust from an ill-mixed 
beverage of half-boiled, smoky water, just rendered dingy 
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with half sour milk, perhaps that has stood half an hour 
curdling on the hob. For their sakes we beg that those 
who have to prepare this simple beverage will just pay 
the little attention requisite to render it agreeable and 
wholesome. 


TEA. 


Several things are essential to a good cup of tea, good 
fresh soft water; hard water sets the herb and fails to 
draw out its flavour, and pond water imparts an unpleasant 
and unwholesome flavour of its own: a good tea-kettle 
free from fur and that shuts closely ; an oyster-shell in a 
tea-kettle attracts the earthy particles to itself, and pre- 
serves the kettle from furring ; rinse it out before filling: 
the water actually boiling at the moment of making tea 
and not before. It has already been remarked, that unless 
these particulars are observed in boiling vegetables both 
colour and flavour are injured. Similar effects are pro- 
duced in tea-making. If a kettle has stopped boiling, 
and is made to boil up again, the tea is never well fla- 
voured. A tea-pot of suitable size, and kept perfectly 
clean and dry: a round tea-pot is found to draw better 
than an oval. A tea-pot should never be dipped in the 
vessel in which tea-things are washed up; but having re- 
moved the drained tea-leaves, fill it with boiling water and 
empty it in the vessel to wash up the rest; drain and wipe 
it with a perfectly clean and dry cloth, and keep the lid 
off or open. Ifa tea-pot lid is closed but a few hours a 
dampness gathers which soon becomes musty. A tea- 
pot for four persons should hold at least six tea cups; one 
to allow for the bulk of the tea, and another to remain on 
the leaves between each filling: if the tea-pot is drained, 
the next filling will be good for nothing: half fill the pot 
with boiling water the moment before making tea, and 
drain it perfectly dry. Good tea, and a proper quantity 
of it, is essential: inferior tea is but water bewitched. 
Black tea is reckoned most wholesome, but a mixture of 
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green is generally preferred. Itis better to putin at once 
all the quantity required ; adding a little and a little, the 
tea is not so well flavoured, and does not go so far: one 
ounce will make two quarts of good tea, not more. Put 
it in the tea-pot quite warm, and put the boiling water 
in immediately. It may be filled at once, or brewed ; 
that is, put but a small quantity of water just to wet the 
leaves, and let it stand two or three minutes before filling 
up. The latter mode draws all the goodness in the first 
filling, the former preserves an equal goodness throughout, 
and more delicate flavour. Tea should not stand more 
than four or five minutes before pouring out. Finally, 
to a good cup of tea, it is necessary to have good sugar 
and cream, if those articles are used at all; and they 
mingle more smoothly and pleasantly if put in the cup 
and the tea poured upon them. 


COFFEE. 


The fresher roasted and the fresher ground the better. 
The flavour is improved by the coffee being dried before 
making. 'To make strong coffee requires one cup of 
berries to six of water. The most simple method of pre- 
paring will be found to secure the flavour and clearness, 
which are the grand requisites, as well as the most tedious 
process. Have a coffee-pot sufficiently large ; let it be 
not more than three parts full of water ; when it boils put 
in the coffee,* and leave it a minute or two fo sink. 
Then set it on the fire, and, as it comes to boil, throw in 
a cupful of cold water and again set it on, so alternately 
holding it over the fire and taking it off as to keep it three 
or four minutes at the point of boiling: then pour out a 
cupful and return it to the pot; do so two or three times, 
and then let it stand still on the hob to keep hot: in a few 
minutes it will be perfectly clear and bright. When 


* If the water is poured upon the powder it is almost impossible to get 
it clear, the powder should be laid upon the water and suffered to sink. 
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poured into the urn or coffee-pot in which it is to be 
served, pour very steadily and stop while it is perfectly 
clear. Serve it perfectly hot; goodcream, boiled milk, fine 
Lisbon sugar, or powdered sugar-candy, should accom- 
pany it. For families who make coffee daily, it will be 
well worth while to fill the coffee-pot after the first coffee 
has been used ; boil it once, let it stand to settle, and 
pour it off quite clear, aud use it as the basis of the coffee 
next day. Chicorée, or powder from the root of the suc- 
cory, or wild endive, is now much used in combination 
with coffee. It is considerably cheaper than coffee, and 
is considered by many persons greatly to improve the 
flavour; itis very wholesome. One-sixth part of succory 
may be mixed with the coffee. 

Coffee is often made without boiling, by pouring boil- 
ing water on the coffee in a vessel with several strainers. 
This method is thought to preserve the flavour of the 
coflee, but as it dribbles slowly through it is almost 
impossible to have it thoroughly hot. 

Coffee is sometimes made in milk, exactly on the plan 
first given, only substituting milk for water throughout. 
A few lumps of sugar may be added in boiling. 


CHOCOLATE 


Is sold in cakes, a quarter of a pound each, divided into 
eight squares, of course half an ounce each. One of 
these squares will make half a pint quite rich. The best, 
as well as the easiest way of making it, is—take equal 
quantities of milk and water, or a larger proportion of 
milk; when perfectly boiling, throw in the chocolate 
finely scraped, with as much fine Lisbon sugar; instantly 
mill it well till it bears a fine froth, and mill it to the very 
instant of serving. Serve with rusks. It should not be 
made till just as it is wanted, as it ought not to stand near 
the fire a moment after the chocolate is added. Heat 
destroys the fine oily particles of the chocolate, and 
renders it rancid and unwholesome. 
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COCOA. 


If good cocoa, and well prepared, a few minutes will 
boil it. Set on two table-spoonsful of cocoa, with half a 
pint or less of water; let it boil about ten minutes, then 
add a pint of milk: when it boils up, put in a little fine 
moist sugar, and mill it the same as chocolate. 

N.B. The duty is now taken off chocolate and cocoa, 
and these nutritious articles of diet are placed within the 
reach of most people. Very excellent cocoa may now be 
obtained at one shilling per pound. It is highly nutri- 


tive and restorative, and as such makes an excellent break- 


fast and supper for persons recovering from illness. 


BREAD AND BUTTER. 


French bread and fancy bread of all kinds, should 
always be used the day it is baked ; but common bread, 
especially large loaves, cut up more evenly if left till the 
next day. Spread the butter evenly and lightly. In 


summer it may be put a few minutes in cold water to. 


harden it; in winter it may be set a little while in the 
influence of the fire to soften it. Warm no more at once 
than will be immediately used, and work it about with a 
knife to prevent its oiling; indeed, the warming is much 


better avoided altogether, if possible to spread without. | 


Cut it fresh just as it is to be used, or it becomes dry. 


TOAST. 


The bread a least a day old. Cut the rounds the flat 
way of the loaf, about half an inch thick. Have a large 
knife that they may be cut evenly. A clear brisk fire, 
not at all smoky. Move the toast about before the fire that 
it may be equally done. Hot plates ready ; butter it on 
both sides, and slip onto a clean hot plate; serve instantly, 
and send in each round on a fresh hot plate. If the 


rounds are piled one on another they become swampy. | 


Good salt butter answers very well for toast. 
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For cold toast cut the slices rather thinner ; bake them 
very dry and crisp, and put them in a rack the moment 
they are removed from the fire. If laid down one moment 
they become sticky and ‘flabby. 


MUFFINS AND CRUMPETS. 


Clip round the edges of the muffins, so that when done 
they will pull apart without requiring the use of a knife. 
Both muffins and crumpets are greatly improved by being 
laid in an oven or on a hob to heat through before toast- 
ing. Then toast them very crisp; rub a morsel of butter 
outside ; pull open and instantly put a good lump inside, 
that the heat of the muffin may dissolve without spread- 
ing. Serve quickly and with a cover. 

-N.B. Both muffins and toast are much better kept hot 
by setting over a basin of boiling water than by placing 
before the fire, which fries the butter and makes it rancid. 


CHEESE-TOAST. 


Scrape or grate Gloucester cheese to an equal quant ty 
of fresh butter; season high with made mustard, pepper, 
and salt, and spread this on hot toast the same as butter. 


SCALLOPED CHEESE. 


Three ounces of Cheshire cheese grated ; three ounces 
of fresh butter; four ounces of bread crumbs ; a dessert- 
spoonful of made mustard ; salt and pepper to taste ; mix 
with the yolks of two eggs, butter a tin scollop or other 
form, and bake in a Dutch oven till of a fine brown, and 
will turn out of the mould. Serve with toast or rusks. 


POTTED CHEESE, 


For spreading on breads—To a pound of rich Cheshire 
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cheese grated, add six ounces of fresh butter and one 
ounce of loaf sugar pounded ; beat it in a mortar with a 
little pounded mace, and work to a paste with three glasses 
of white wine. Press it down in a deep pot, and care- 
fully exclude the air. If it is wanted to be kept long, 
pour over the top clarified butter or melted suet. 


A WELSH RABBIT 


(Or rare bit.)—Well butter a round of toast. Toast 
on one side a slice of Gloucester cheese ; lay the toasted 
side on the bread, and toast the top with a salamander or 
hot iron. It should melt and spread all over the toast. 
Then rub over the top made-mustard, salt, and pepper. 
Serve instantly. It should be in a double dish with hot 
water under, and covered over. 


A SCOTCH RARE BIT. 


Prepare toast as above, but, instead of toasting the 
cheese whole, scrape or grate it into the tray of a cheese 
toaster previously buttered, mix with it a glass of port 
wine, or strong ale or porter; a tea-spoonful of made- 
mustard, and half as much pepper. When well mixed 
set it before the fire to brown; then turn it out on the 
toast, or serve in a separate dish. All these knick-knacks 
should be served on water plates, or double dishes with 
hot water under. 


ANCHOVY TOAST. 


Remove the bones and skins, and pound the meat in a 
mortar with an equal weight of fresh butter. Spread it 
on a toast hot or cold, or on rusks. Anchovy paste 
answers the same purpose. 


SANDWICHES. 


Cut thin slices of bread and butter, and lay between 


es 
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very thin slices of ham, tongue, or beef, or dried sausa- 
ges, spread over with mustard, and sprinkle pepper (and 
salt if the meat be unsalted.) Cut them in narrow slips. 
French roll is preferred for sandwiches. 

TABLE ARRANGEMENTS.—The seasons of provision 
have already been detailed, chap. i. In providing for a 
family or for company the prudent housekeeper will en- 
deavour to secure variety and avoid extravagance, taking 
care not to have two dishes nearly alike (such as fowls and 
veal, or ducks and pork); and also avoiding, when several 
sorts are required, to have such as are quickly perishable, 
or will not bear rewarming or eating cold. It is surpris- 
ing how much waste is occasioned if these principles are 
overlooked in providing for a party. 

When a large table is to be set out, and present at 
once a tasty appearance, it is usual to place nearly the 
whole provision at once; but if comfort is the object, 
it is much better to have each dish, and its accompanying 
sauces and vegetables sent up hot and hot. 

For plain family dinners, soup or pudding is placed at 
the head of the table, and meat at the lower end: vege- 
tables straight on each side of the middle, and sauce 
boats in the middle. Boiled meat at top; roast meat at 
bottom ; soup in the middle. Then the vegetables and 
sauce boats at cross corners of the middle dish. Poultry 
or veal at top; ham or bacon in the middle, roast beef or 
mutton at bottom; boiled poultry at top; roast poultry 
or game at bottom. Vegetables and sauces so disposed 
as that the whole table shall present a covered appear- 
ance without being crowded. 

Where there are several courses, the first consists of 
soups, stews, boiled fish, fricassees ; poultry with ham, 
bacon, tongue or chine; and roast or boiled meats. 

For second courses, birds and game of all sorts; fish 
fried, pickled, or potted; pigeon pies, patties, brawn, 
omelets, oysters stewed or scallopped, and lobsters or 


crabs. 
Gae, ‘ 
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Tarts, cheese-cakes, and sweet dishes of all kinds are 
sometimes placed with the second course, but more 
frequently form a separate course by themselves. 

Cheese is sometimes accompanied on the table by 
things of a high relish, such as Dutch pickled herring, 
dried or potted salmon, anchovies, &c., and generally 
by salad, cucumbers, and radishes. | 

The desert is usually served in another room, which is 
a great accommodation both to the servants who can pre- 
pare it at leisure, and to the guests in quitting the smell 
of a hot dinner. A d’oyley, a finger glass, two wine 
glasses, China dessert plate, and silver knife, fork, and 
spoon, to each person. Every variety of fruit, fresh or 
preserved, is admissible, also biscuits and pound cake, 
with an epergne or stand of jellies in the middle. 
Varieties of wine are generally placed at each end. 

The modern practice of dining late has given import- 
ance.to the luncheon, and almost annihilated the supper 
meal. The following are suitable for either :—soups, 
sandwiches of ham, tongue, dried sausage, or beef; 
anchovy toast or rusks; potted beef, lobster, or cheese ; 
dried salmon, lobsters, cray fish, or oysters; poached 
eggs ; patties ; pigeon ples; sausages; toast with marrow 
(served on a water plate); mashed or scalloped potatoes; 
asparagus, brocoli, or sea-kale with toast; creams, jel- 
lies, puffs, cheese-cakes, preserved or dried fruits, salads, 
radishes, &c. &c. 

When a more substantial suppers desired it generally 
consists of either game, poultry, or fish: slices of cold 
meat; pies of pigeons, chicken, or game; rations or 
toasted cheese; lamb or mutton chops; cold poultry 
broiled with high seasoning, or fricasseed. 
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Carving. 


This is rather a laborious office to devolve upon a 
female, and every thing should be done that forethought 
can dictate to render it easy. A seat rather higher than 
ordinary, that she may command the table:—the dish 
placed as near the front as will admit of her own plate: 
—the joints of loins, necks, &c. properly divided by the 
butcher :—a knife well sharpened, and of a shape and size 
suitable to the purpose required. For a large fleshy 
joint a long blade, for smaller joints a shorter knife, but 
strong; for ham or bacon a middling sized knife, pointed 
and worn thin at the edge, answers best; and for game 
or poultry a strong, short knife, sharp pointed, and a little 
curved. A guard-fork is desirable, especially for large 
joints. The dish large enough to admit of moving the 
contents without splashing the gravy. A lady who has 
to preside at table should make herself acquainted with 
those parts of each dish that are esteemed prime, and, as 
far as possible, divide a portion to each of her guests. It 
sometimes happens that a part not esteemed prime is pre- 
ferred, which enables the carver the better to supply her 
other guests. 

Butcuer’s Meat.—Fillet of veal.—Cut even slices 
all round, close to the bone if left in, and well done; 
but ifslackin the middle, go no farther than is thoroughly 
done. The least redness in either veal or pork is un- 
pleasant. <A fillet of veal is more pleasant to carve if 
boned. Cut deep into the flap which encloses the stuff- 
ing, and lay a slice of stuffing and also of fat on the meat. 
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N.B. The brown outside of veal is often preferred, but 
the outside of meat is, in general, never presented unless 
particularly desired, especially of boiled meat. 

Breast of veal—should be cracked lengthwise across 
the middle of the bones, to divide the brisket or thick 
gristly part from the ribs. ‘There is a great difference in 
the meat of these two parts, therefore it is usual to inquire 
to which the preference is given. The burr, or sweet- 
bread, is esteemed a delicacy ; a part should be helped 
with each slice. 

Necks and loins of veal, mutton, lamb, or pork, if 
properly jointed by the butcher, need only be cut through. 
If a joint is*too thick for one helping take a slice between 
each, so helping one slice with bone and one slice with- 
out. Some will prefer bone and others dislike the trouble 
Ob it 

Calf’s head—The variety of meat which this dish 


affords wall exercise the skill of the carver judiciously to” 


divide it. Cut slices from the back of the head a to the 
tip of the jaw 0b; slices also from ¢ to d, which will run 
through the kernel. The eye also is esteemed a nicety ; 
slip the point of the knife into the socket to separate it ; 
draw it out and divide in two. A piece of the palate ;.a 
slice of the tongue; and a portion of the brains to each 
plate. If well done the jaw-bone may be easily drawn 
out and some fine lean will be found underneath. 

N.B. Other heads are cut in the same manner. 

A leg of mutton, lamb, or pork.—The first incision 
should be about the middle in the line a to 6; carry the 
knife close to the bone, and cut slices on each side. 
Slices of fat or udder from ¢ to d, or from e to f; the 
latter is the mildest fat. The knuckle if nicely browned 
is much esteemed, and called the venison bit. T’o remove 
the cramp-bone, the joint must be kept very steady while 
the knife is inserted atg ; cut down to the thigh bone 
and carry the knife under the cramp-bone, in the direc- 
tion of h. There is a little very nice meat, both fat and 
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lean, on the aitch bone (the upper part of the leg where 
: is separated from the loin), but it is seldom cut while 
ot. 

A saddle, chine, or collar of mutton is cut lengthways, 
in long thin slices, beginning close along the backbone, 
so leaving the ribs bare. Fat from the outer ends. 

N.B. The inside meat of the loin is very tender, and 
by some preferred to the upper part; itmay be cut in the 
same direction. 

Shoulder of mutton.— When only two or three persons 
have to dine from this joint, the most economical way, and 
that which leaves the joint most juicy for eating cold, is to 
cut all the underneath part, which is exceedingly nice, 
and what more is required from the knuckle : slices of fat 
atc. But the usual way of cutting is slices in the hollow 
part from a to b. When this is eaten, cut slices on each 
side of the ridge of the blade-bone e tod. Between those 
lines a little rising may be observed, which is the edge of 
the blade-bone: of course no slices can be cut across. 

Haunch of venison or mutton.—Cut down to the bone 
in circular slices, a, b, c, to let out the gravy. Then insert 
the knife at 6, and cut thin deep slices to d at the end of 
the haunch. The fat is much esteemed ; and as there is 
more fat on the side towards a than in that towards c, the 
former is preferred. 

A fore quarter of lamb.—Separate the shoulder, by 
passing the knife under it in the direction of a,b,c,d. If 
large, the shoulder may be removed to another dish ; if 
not, it is usual to sprinkle a little pepper and salt, and 
squeeze a little juice of lemon or Seville orange, and then 
replace the shoulder. The breast and ribs (which should 
be cracked across by the butcher in that direction) are to 
be divided in the line from cto e. The meat of this dish 
is very various, and should be helped according to choice 
from the ribs, brisket, or shoulder. 

Around, buttock, or thick flank of beef, is to be neatly 
eut in thin slices all round. 
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A brisket of beef—which is the same as a breast of 
veal, is to be cut lengthways quite down to the bone. The 
upper fat is firm and gristly, but underneath is a softer 
mellower fat. 

Sirloin or ribs of beef—may be cut in slices along the 
bones or across the middle ; the latter plan lets out the 
gravy from what remains. Fat of ribs at the end of sir- 
loin a fine mazrowy fat underneath. The inside lean of 
sirloin is exceedingly tender and juicy. 

Aitch-bone of beef.—Cut off a thick slice from a to 5, 
lay that aside and cut slices to serve in the same direction. 
‘The soft marrowy fat lies at ¢, and the firm fat at d. Some 
people prefer one kind, and some the other. 

Ham.—There are three ways of cutting ham. In long 
slices, from @ toc, through the thick fat: the prime of 
the meat is immediately got at by this means, but it lets 
out the gravy from What remains. Or the point of the 
knife may be inserted at ¢ and worked round to cut out a 
small circle, round which successive circles are to be cut; 
if more fat is required, it may be taken from e. The third 
and most saving plan is to begin at the knuckle end d, 
and proceed onwards. The knuckle part is very good 
while fresh, but soon becomes dry. 

Sucking pig—is split down the back in the kitchen, 
and the jaws and ears laid round the dish. The carver 
should remove the legs and shoulders, and divide the ribs 
into two or three helpings, according to the size of the 
pig. ‘The ribs are esteemed the prime part; but some 
people prefer the leg, as not so rich. The jaws, ears, 
and tail, are esteemed a delicacy, and part should be pre- 
sented on each plate. 

Tongue.—Cut thin slices across, beginning at the thick 
middle part; slices of fat with kernel from the root. 

Poutrry and Gamr.—A fowl.—First loosen the legs, 
but not remove them. Stick the fork in the pinion, pres- 
sing down the meat, and by that means rendering the 
joint more prominent and apparent. Set the point of the 
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knife in the joint, and when loosened, draw off the wing 
towards the leg in the direction a. ‘Then turn the legs 
back. Unless the fowl be old and tough, the joints will 
easily give way. Then cut across the line, which will 
divide the merrythought from the breast; carry the knife 
under, and turn back the joint. Then remove the neck 
bones, (those which fitted to the wing). ‘The knife must 
be slipped between the joint and the throat ; then with the 
fork draw it back; the long bone which lies to the breast 
will draw, bringing a nice white piece of meat with it; 
the short bone that adheres to the breast must be turned 
back. ‘Then separate the breast from the back, by cutting 
through the thin ribs. Then lay the back upwards, 
Put in the point of the knife in the hollow part, an inch 
or more above the rump, and remove the sidesmen, and 
turn back the bone in the middle, one half comprehend- 
ing the neck, the other terminating with the rump. The 
breast wings, and merrythought are the most delicate 
parts, but the legs are more juicy. The sidesmen and 
rump are admired by many persons. The liver wing of 
roast fowl is preferred to the gizzard. 

A pheasant is cut up exactly the same, except that 
being more plump, it admits of several slices being cut 
from each side of the breast-bone. 

Partridges the same: but, being smaller, the bones are 
not so minutely divided. 

Pigeons are generally cut in half, either down the 
breast and back-bone, which is the fairest way, or across 
just above the legs. 

Turkey.—If divided, the joints are cut up the same as 
a fowl; but as much as possible is first cut off in slices, 
beginning close to the breast-bone, and scooping round 
so as to leave the mere pinions. Lach slice should bring 
with it a slice of the pudding or force-meat with which 
the craw is stuffed. 

Goose or duck.—Cut as many slices as possible from 
the breast, and when these fail remove the joints. But 
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observe, the joints of a water-fowl are wider spread, and 
go further back. The knife and fork, therefore, in turn- 
ing them back, must have a more slanting direction. 

The apron, or hollow skin’ between the breast and the 
rump, is much esteemed : a part of this should be helped 
to each as far as it will go. A spoonful of gravy.should 
be put into the body of the bird, and stirred round the 
sage and onions. 

Hare.—As much as possible serve all the company 
with slices cut on each side of the back-bone, from the 
shoulder to the rump; cut the flap to get at the pudding. 
If necessary to proceed with cutting up, the shoulders are 
easily removed. The legs require rather more dexterity. 
Endeavour to fix the point of the knife in the joint, and 


with the fork turn them completely back. The haunch - 


affords some good slices of meat. The back-bone is to 
be divided in several pieces, which is best done by putting 
one prong of the fork into the spine, and turning it back 
at tbe joints. The head should be split, as the brains 
are esteemed a delicacy; also the ears and tail. 
Rabbits are to be cut up in the same way. 
Fi1sH,—Cod’s head and shoulders.—Introduce the fish 
trowel along the back-bone, and carefully avoid breaking 
the flakes. The sound, a jelly-like substance, which 
runs inside the back bone, is esteemed a nicety ; a part 
of this should be helped on every plate. All the bones 
and glutinous parts of a cod’s head are esteemed. Had- 
dock and ling in the same manner. 
Salmon.—Cut slices along the back-bone, and also 
along the flank: the former are the most solid, thick, 
and fine, but the latter are more rich and fat. The middle 
and head end of the salmon are preferred to the tail; 
but the head itself, which is very small, is not esteemed. 
The liver, melt, or roe of these large fish are generally 
served with them and offered; but seldom eaten. 
‘Turbot.—The trowel is to be carried flatways from the 
middle of the fish, and to bring out as much meat as will 
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lie on it: the thick part is most esteemed. When one 
side is cleared, the bones may be removed, and then the 
under part served: the fins are admired. Holibut, plaice, 
and other large flat fish, in the same manner. 

Soles are to be cut right across the middle, bone and 
all. According to the size of the fish, it will divide into 
three or four pieces: the thick middle pieces are most 
esteemed. The roes, whether soft or hard, are esteemed. 

Mackarel.—Carry the trowel horizontally over the back- 
bone, so as to raise one side of the meat from the bone ; 
this will do to serve two persons. ‘Then remove the bone, 
and the other side may be divided and served. If nicely 
cleaned, and fresh, the upper end is most esteemed. The 
roes are very nice. 

Hels, jack, whiting, &c.—if fried, are previously cut 
in pieces of a suitable size to help; if boiled, must be 
cut through the bones in pieces of a suitable size, except- 
ing a very large jack, which may admit of slices bemg 
taken off with a trowel, and the bone left. Smaller fish 
are of course helped whole. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
Miscellanies. 


TO CLEAN PLATE. 


Let it be always washed in boiling water as soon as 
possible after using, and wiped dry with a soft cloth. Salt 
should never be suffered to remain in silver. Attention 
to these particulars will greatly lighten the labour of plate 
cleaning. The best whitening, which is sold in balls, wet 
with water or with spirits of wine, applied wet, and then 
rubbed with the hand, or with a soft cloth, till dry. Then 
brush off all remains of whitening, and polish with soft 
leather; or with a bit of flannel rub the plate over with 
salad oil, and then rub with the hand till quite bright. 
Or, 

In three pints of water boil an ounce of calcined harts- 
horn, and in this liquor boil the articles of plate to be 
cleaned. Take them out and drain over the liquor; then 
dry them before the fire. Meantime put some old soft 
rags in the vessel, and let them boil till they have absorbed 
all the liquor. When dry, rub the plate with it, and 
afterwards with soft leather. These rags will afterwards 
be very useful for cleaning brass locks, finger plates, &c. 

N.B. Leathers, brushes, and rags must never be used 
in cleaning plate after they have been used on any other 
kind of metal. 


TO CLEAN TIN COVERS, SAUCEPANS, &c. 


Keep them perfectly free from grease, and clean them 
with rotten stone and rape oil. 
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BRITANNIA METAL GOODS. 


Having well scalded and dried, rub over every part 
with flannel, moistened with rape oil. Then rub briskly 
with a soft linen rag till quite clean, and polish with soft 
wash leather and fine whitening. 


TO CLEAN CARPETS. 


Having well beaten and brushed, scour with ox gall, 
which will both extract grease and refresh the colours. A 
pint of gall in three gallons of soft water, warm, will do a 
large carpet. It had better not all be mixed at once, but 
a third or fourth part at a time; and when that is cold and 
dirty, throw it away and mix more. 


TABLE BAIZES 


May be washed in the same mixture as the above; then 
well rinse in several waters, to take out the smell. 
Hang up to dry, without wringing, and while yet damp, 
fold smooth, and lay in a mangle; where they should 
remain a day or two. 


TO CLEAN FLOOR-CLOTHS. 


Use no soap or scrubbing-brush ; but wash off the dirt 
with water and flannel. ‘Then do over with milk, and 
rub with a soft cloth till dry and shiny. A flannel with a 
little bees’-wax gives them a good polish, but is apt to 
make them slippery. 


TO CLEAN MAHOGANY FURNITURE. 


Dust it well; wash off spots and dirt with vinegar. 
Apply cold drawn linseed oil with a woollen cloth. Let 
this reman an hour; then rub with soft linen-cloths ull 


quite dry and polished. 
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Bees’-wax and turpentine should never be used but for 


the very commonest furniture, and then in very small 


quantities. 
TO SCOUR BOARDS. 


Mix in a saucer three parts of common sand and one 
part of lime; lay a little of this on the scrubbing-brush. 
It is very useful in removing grease, and in getting rid 
of vermin. It is also a considerable saving, as no soap 
is required. Rinse the boards well, and they will look 
nice and white. 


TO REMOVE GREASE FROM BOARDS. 


Moisten fullers’-earth with boiling water, and spread a 
thick plaster of it over the grease; let it remain all night 
before scouring; scour with hot water. If necessary 
repeat this process. 


TO CLEAN DECANTERS, BIRD FOUNTAINS, &e. 


A little sand and a very few small shots are useful to 
get off fur; but they sometimes scratch the glass and 
even break that which is very slight. The shells of raw 
eggs should always be saved for the purpose, they give the 
glass a beautiful polish ; crush them, and shake about in 


. \ . 
the glass with cold water, or raw potatoes, and the skins — 


free from grit give a beautiful polish to fine glass. 


TO CLEAN LOOKING-GLASSES. 


Remove all fly stains and other dirt, by breathing on 
them and rubbing with a soft rag. Then polish with a 
bit of flannel, in which is tied up powder-blue. 

TO CLEAN PAPER-HANGINGS. 


First blow off all the dust with the bellows. Then take 
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a very stale loaf of wheaten bread ; cut it in eight parts, so 
that each shall be of a size that the hand can grasp, and 
leave a crust by way of handle. Begin at the top of the 
room, and lightly wipe downwards in one direction half a 
yard at astroke. Thus aPround and round the room till 
you get to the bottom. The dirt of hagere’ will fall 


with the crumbs. 


TO CLEAN PAINT. 


Paint should never be wiped with a cloth, but the dust 
loosened with bellows, and then removed with a dusting- 
brush. If soiled, wash it with a sponge or flannel dipped 
in soda and water, or pearlash and water, and wring out 
dry; then immediately rinse it with a flannel and clean 
water, and dry as quickly as possible. When it is scoured 
all over, do it in the same manner, from the top down- 
wards, and to ensure its being quickly dried, one person 
should follow and dry with old rag as fast as another has 
scoured off the dirt and washed away the soda. 


TO REVIVE GILT FRAMES. 


Beat up whites of eggs with chloride of potasse or soda, 
in the proportion of three ounces of egg to one ounce of 
chloride. Blow off the dust from the frames, then do 
them over with a soft brush dipped in this mixture, and 
they will immediately become bright and fresh. 


TO CLEAN MARBLE. 


Take an ox-gall, a gill of soap lees, and half a gill of 
turpentine; make it up into a paste with pipe-maker's 
clay. Lay it on the marble. Let it remain a day or two ; 
then rub off, and if not clean, repeat the application till 


it is. 
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TO REMOVE MILDEW FROM LINEN. 


Moisten a piece of soap, and rub it thickly into the part 
affected. Then scrape fine chalk, or rather whitening, 
and rub that also in. Lay the linen on the grass, and 


from time togtime, as it becomes dry, wet ita little. If 
the spots are Mot quite removed, repeat the process. 


TO REMOVE SPOTS OF GREASE FROM PAPER. 


Take equal parts of roch alum burnt, and flour of sul- 
phur, finely powdered together; moisten the paper with 
cold water; lay a small quantity of the powder on the 
spot; rub gently with the finger, and the grease will dis- 
appear. 


TO REMOVE GREASE FROM WOOLLEN OR SILK. 


Fullers’-earth or pipe-maker’s clay are never injurious. 
They should be moistened with boiling water, and when 
cold laid on the spot damp, they will draw out oil, and 
when brushed off leave the garment uninjured ; for solid 
grease, as tallow, it will be necessary to pass a hot iron 
over without touching. A very good paste may be made 
with equal parts of French chalk and pipe-makers’ clay 
with spirits of wine, made up inrolls or balls, and kept 
for use when required. The ball may be moistened and 
rubbed on the place, or scraped on dry, according to the 
nature of the garment to be cleaned, 


TO REMOVE INK SPOTS. 


Wet the place immediately with sorrel or lemon juice 
and rub on it hard white soap. Ink or iron-mould may 
be removed by holding over a silver or pewter vessel of 
boiling water, and squeezing on the spot juice of sorrel, 
then rubbing with dry salt. 
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TO PRESERVE POLISHED STEEL FROM RUSTING, 


_ Wrap the articles in coarse brown paper, and keep them 
in a dry place. 


TO PRESERVE CHEESE FROM MITES. 


Paste over it coarse brown paper to cover every patt. 


TO PRESERVE FEATHERS. 


When poultry is picked, the feathers should be care- 
fully preserved from damp and dirt, and all hard bits of 
quill cut out; then put them in paper bags, a few in 
each, and hang them about a kitchen or dry laundry to 
season. When enough are collected to be of use, they 
had better be also dried in a cool oven. Fresh feathers 
must not be put ina bag with those that are partly dried. 


TO EXTINGUISH FIRE IN A CHIMNEY. 


Throw in a handful of flour of sulphur, and set the 
chimney-board in front if there be one; or, if it be a 
register stove, shut the register. When there is no draft 
of air from below the burning soot will soon go out of 
itself, or may be put out as instantaneously as extinguish- 
ing a candle by also covering the top. 


TO EXTINGUISH FIRE SPEEDILY. 


This method is particularly valuable and important 
when there is not an abundant supply of water aud fire- 
engines close at hand, as a few buckets of water ju- 
diciously and immediately employed may do more than 
many hogsheads a few minutes later. The instant the 
alarm is given wring out blankets or woollen rugs, and 
spread them on the floor of the room: this will prevent 
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the spread of the flames and enable persons with safety to 
approach and beat out the flames by means of a small wet 
blanket tied over the head of a long broom. 


If a stable is on fire be careful not to frighten the horses _ 


by attempting to drive them out hastily, which they will 
be sure to resist and perish in the flames; but let the 


saddle or harness be thrown over them, and they may be 


easily led out as on common occasions. 


TO DESTROY RATS. 


Hiqual parts of ox-gall and oil of amber made into a 
paste with oatmeal; make it up into little balls; lay 
them about, and set plenty of vessels with water close at 
hand. The rats will eagerly eat the balls, which will 
make them very thirsty, and then they will drink till they 
kill themselves. 


TO GET RID OF BEETLES OR COCK-ROACHES. 


Lay about the floor, and stuff into the chinks and holes, 
unslacked lime, or common red wafers made of red lead, 
not vermilion 


TO GET RID OF BUGS. 


Boil some coloquintida apples in water, and then dis- 


solve vitriol in it. As these are powerful drugs, instead 


of specifying quantities, we think it safer to refer those 
who wish to use the mixture, and do not themselves under- 
stand the matter, to apply toa druggist for it in such pro- 
portions as will effect the removal of the noxious creatures 
without injuring the wood. The wood of the bedstead, 
wainscot, and floor are to be carefully washed and rubbed 
in every part; and the walls and ceiling to be washed over 
with it: also pour a little in any holes and crevices 
whence they might issue. It is said, on the testimony of 
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an eminent physician, that after this application neither 
bugs nor wood-worms will be harboured. 


FLIES, WASPS, AND EARWIGS, 


May be instantly killed by the application of a drop of 
sweet oil to their backs. 


MOLES, GRUBS, AND SNAILS, 


May be got rid of by placing a few heads of garlic in 
the places frequented by them. Immediately on coming 
within smell of it they will turn back. 


SLUGS 


May be prevented from getting into fruit trees, by 
tightly tying a bit of hair-line, or binding a bit of hair- 
cloth round the stem of the tree. They can never get 
over it. 


BOTTLE CEMENT 


For securing bottles or small jars closed with bungs, in 
which are preserved fruit, pickles, catsup, or store sauce 
of any kind.—Black and red sealing wax of each half a 
pound (the common red wax may be bought for tenpence 
or one shilling per pound) bees’ wax a quarter of an 
ounce ; melt them in an earthen pot or brass kettle ; when 
it begins to froth, before all is melted and likely to boil 
over, stir with a tallow candle which will settle the froth, 
till all is melted and fit for use. An earthen pipkin is 
the best thing for melting in, because in that the cement 
may be kept and again melted whenever it is wanted for 
use, It should be set aside to chill a little before dipping 
in the bottle tops. For jars, the best way is to dip out a 
little with a scallop shell, and pour over the cork; but 
H2 
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see that it completely runs over, so as to cement together 
the cork and the jar, and effectually preclude air. 


FO PRESERVE EGGS. 


Put into a deep pan four quarts of quick lime, a quar- 
ter of a pound of salt, one ounce of cream of tartar, add 
as much water to the ingredients as will reduce the mix- 
ture to such a consistency as to cause an egg to swim with 
the top just above the liquor; then put your eggs in, but 
not the same day as it is mixed. This will preserve them 
perfectly sound for a year, if put in fresh. 


TO MAKE POMATUM. 


Take hog’s lard, cut it in small pieces, and soak it 
eight days in spring water, changing it daily, and keeping 
it covered close all the time. Melt it in a jar, set it ina 
kettle of hot water: when melted strain it, and stir till it 
begins to chill; then drop in oil of lavender, or essence 
of lemon, to scent it; stir well, and put into small galli- 
pots. This is soft pomatum. If to be hard, melt with 
the lard an equal quantity of mutton suet or marrow, and 
to four ounces put one quarter ounce of white wax. Strain 
and scent as above. Have ready round paper cases with 
one end folded down. Pour in the mixture, and when 
cold fold down the other end. 


MILK OF ROSES. 


Rose water one pint; oil of almonds one ounce ; oil of 
tartar (which must be added last) ten drops. Shake well 
together and it will appear exactly like milk. 

EXCELLENT INK. 


Putin a stone bottle Aleppo galls, bruised, four ounces; 
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gum arabic two ounces; green copperas one ounce and a 
half; alum one ounce and a half; logwood chips one 
ounce; salt two ounces. Pour on these ingredients a 
quart of boiling soft water and shake it well, and frequently. 
It is a good way to hang up the bottle behind the door 
which is frequently opened and shut. At three weeks 
end strain off the ink and bottle it with a table-spoonful 
of brandy. Pour on the ingredients another pint of boil- 
ing soft water which may remain on them till the former 
is used. This ink’ writes freely and pleasantly, and re- 
tains its blackness for many years. 


BLACKING FOR SHOKS. 


Ivory black, eight ounces; treacle, ten ounces; Prus- 
sian blue, one ounce; green copperas bruised, two drachms; 
sugar-candy in powder, two drachms; gum arabic in 
powder, two drachms; salad oil, two large table-spoonsful ; 
oil of vitrol, two ounces; stale beer, three pints. Mix all 
the dry powders together: then mix them well with the 
treacle. Then stir in the oil. When perfectly smooth, 
stir to them half the beer; stir it well. Then add the 
vitro], still stiring it, and then the remainder of the beer. 
Let it stand till next day; bottle and cork it close; and 
observe that, when a bottle is opened for use, the bung 
must be replaced every time of using. It is common to 
keep a bit of stick in the bottle, with which to stir up the 
blacking, and the cork is no more replaced: the blacking 
does very well at first, but in a few days the servant or the 
master wonders why the shoes do not shine. ‘The reason 
is, because the air has spoiled the blacking, and will spoil 
the best blacking in the world. Make the foregoing 
properly, keep it carefully, and use it properly with good 
brushes on dry leather, and nobody need desire better. 


CORN PLASTER, 


Mercurial plaster—diachylon plaster—resin ditto — two 
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drachms each; sugar of lead, twenty grains. Spread on 
soft leather. Apply a piece of this for three or four days ; 
then soak the foot, and rub the corn with a bit of pumice- 
stone. Again repeat the plaster, and do so till the corn 
disappears. By no means cut the corn. 


TOOTH POWDER. 


Kiqual parts of Peruvian bark, gum myrrh, and cuttle 
fish, finely powdered. After cleaning the teeth, a small 
quantity of vinegar of squills will give them a fine polish, 
but is reckoned ultimately injurious. The great matter is 
to keep the teeth clean by rinsing the mouth after every 
neal. 


FOR THE TOOTH-ACHE, 


That does not proceed from rheumatism.—Alum finely 
powdered, make it into a paste, with spirit of ether, and 
very quickly stop the hollow of the tooth with it. This 
will generally afford relief. 


FOR RHEUMATIC TOOTH-ACHE OR FACE-ACHE. 


Spirit of sal ammoniac and laudanum, of each two 
drachms; camphorated spirits of wine an ounce and a 
half. Lay on the cheek a bit of flannel dipped in this. 
A drop may be put in a hollow tooth. 


FOR THE RHEUMATISM. 


Spirits of turpentine and Jaudanum, in equal propor- 
tions, rubbed on the part affected. 


WHITWORTH RED BOTTLE, 


For blows, bruises, chilblains, cuts, &c. &e. &e— 
Camphor and oil of thyme, of each half a drachm; 
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spirits of lavender two drachms, spirits of wine one ounce. 
This mixture is almost of daily use in families. 


FAMILY PLASTER 


For boils, gatherings, and wounds of all kinds:—Sweet 
oil a quart, red lead a pound; boil them in a brass kettle 
over a slow fire, till they are well blended and of a dark 
colour. Then shake in resin, finely powdered, six ounces. 
Again boil until well incorporated, and, after taking from 
the fire, add gum elemi half an ounce. To prevent boil- 
ing over, stir with a tallow candle. 


CHAPPED HANDS. 


After washing, drop a few drops of honey, and rub the 
hands together till the stickiness is entirely removed. 


LIP SALVE. 


Beef marrow and white wax, of each one ounce; lard, 
purified as for pomatum, three ounces. Melt together, in 
a jar standing in hot water. Add one drachm of alkanet- 
root in powder, and stir till it is of a red colour ; strain ; 
and when it begins to chill, drop in oil of lavender, otto 
of roses, or essence of lemon, which ever may be most 
agreeable to scent it. 


WHITE EMULSION FOR A COUGH. 


Boil soft water and sweeten with loaf sugar ; when cold 
put it in an eight-ounce phial with one ounce of oil of 
sweet almonds; drop sal volatile or spirits of hartshorn 
till the oil will unite with the water and look milkey: a 
drachm of tincture of tolu may be added. 


ALMOND EMULSION FOR A COUGH. 


Take thirty large sweet almonds, and blanch them ; 
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pound them well in a marble mortar, with a piece of gum 
acacia, the size of a nutmeg ; add about an ounce of loaf 
sugar; when all is well incorporated, add half a pint of 
boiling water, and strain through fine muslin. 


A USEFUL MIXTURE TO KEEP IN THE HOUSE IN 
CASE OF BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 


In an eight-ounce pbial, put two ounces of tincture of 
rhubarb, and one drachm of laudanum, and fill it up with 
simple peppermint water; three table-spoonsful to be 
taken every two or three hours till relief is obtained. 


AROMATIC TINCTURE 


For removing languor and promoting appetite and di- 
gestion. Peruvian bark bruised one ounce and a half; 
orange peel dried and bruised one ounce; infuse ten days 
in a pint of brandy or proof spirit, shaking every day; 
then let it remain still two days and pour off the clear 
liquor ; a tea-spoonful may be taken in a wine-glassful of 
water an hour before dinner, and again in the evening. 
Another half-pint of spirit may be put on the dregs and 
remain two or three weeks, 


TO CURE RING WORMS. 


Get the coomb of a church bell, that is, the eTease 
which is applied to make it work easy, and with which 
the metal forms a kind of verdigris ; mix it with unsalted 
lard, and apply a fresh plaster twice a day. It is not 
superstition that dictates the use of a church bell above any 
other, but the peculiar combination of metal employed for 
that purpose produces a different kind of verdigris. This 
remedy was long kept a profound secret, and many cures 
effected at an enormous charge, It has been equally 
efficacious as freely and openly communicated. 
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FOR A BURN OR SCALD. 


If on the hand, tie it up in a bag of flour, or on the 
face or neck, shake flour from a dredge, and continue to 
do so till all the heat is drawn out. By this method the 
fire may be extracted without breaking the skin, and the 
sore will be quite healed and the skin drop off dry. 


FOR A WASP STING. 


Bind on the place a thick plaster of common salt just 
moistened; it will soon extract the venom. In case 
of swallowing a wasp, which is a most dangerous accident, 
it should be instantly attemped to get down a spoonful or 
more of salt with just water enough to make it liquid. 
This is a remedy always at hand. Salt and oil would be 
very useful in such a case, or salt, oil, honey and vinegar, 
but there is not a moment to be lost in fetching or mixing 
what may not be close at hand. 


FOR PAINS IN THE SIDE, 


Or rheumatic pains in the back or limbs, or for tenderness 
of chest after measles or hooping cough, or in damp weather 
The Poor Man’s Plaster is very useful. It is sold, 
spread on paper, price three half-pence, at Sterry and 
Sons, Oilmen, 156, Borough. 
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Black currant jam ...e... - 364 with thope ren Et 
lozenges .... 875 Browning for made dishes .. 68 
hog’s puddings sSiptcls « 239 MW sugar .......... 63 
Blacking for shoes ........ 459 Bubble and squeak ..iessc0 141 
Blanowmange wy oy, fs secsels : 300 Bugs, to get rid of ....... . 456 
arrow root BQ 1S PRUONS..... vacuo eee 341, 342 
a a) TICES ey be 301 Bath. 4. : oisthtp tee 343 
Boards,to remove grease from 452 Bunging beer . 0.645 s0see8 397 
to scour ..+.+.++.. 452 Burns and sealds, remedy for 463 
Boiling, remarks on,/.¢.... 5  SBurnt.cream.......:ses.. - 305 


Bottle cement: sens veeeany 407 
Bowel complaints, ranean] 462 
OK oe a Netter c $1» sre) aja ie 


Butcher’s meat, to carve 443, 449 
a choose .... 4 
to dress 113, 156 
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< Page Page 
Butcher’s meat, to truss.... 34 Calf’s head: hashed ........ 125 
Butter, cheese, &c. (XV) .. 424 kidney ses88... 2 é 132 
— toveharnaes lL Cae, 22 AGE Camp Wikegerii holst... St 52 
——— tomelt............ G8 ‘Capersauce... ect os 70 
— to pot .........45. 427  ‘Capillaive ...605.5.97 3% pre. Sty f 
WERCYOs Petes Sees 430 Capsicum, or Chili vinegar,, 52 

NG OBS GPA eateries S32 arp, todress:. 00... see 189 
Buttered toddy............ 422 ‘Carpets, to clean .........% 451 
Carraghan moss ........ pps! 

Cabbage, to dress ........ 100 Warrots SOs otis fs none 100 
tapiekleon owes 381 DECPRAS 4% ca Cees 402 
SEOSI In eRe ved tres 6 351 to dress* ..5 ci. 560% 100 
AVres’a- Nid. tees ss 354 puddings e vise 268 

—— Banbury............ 349 SOUP co Cea este ns 204 
pee Bath My tee ee e's 357 Carving (XVII) .........- 443 
———) Benton tea... 0.65: 343 butcher’s meat 443,446 
Driderert eee we. 355 fish i Fie %Siee. 448,449 

—— diet bread .......... 345 poultry and game,. 446 
a Dutchisss set. eee 353 Casks, to keep sweet ...... 398 
familywes iss cs ott c es 353 lay fap) = eeepc ae ote 398 
gingerviwss Soin ee ee 357 Casserole of rice.......... 294 
joaing Porl*i0 2% 25.25 356  Catsup, mushroom........ 53 

—— macaroon .......... 347 AV EIN ® ete totals ofrere 55, 66 
Mme Oxford -.6 se ce ee ee 338 Caudle: wr... 00.00: HORT em 328 
= potato (see pudding).. 261 DIG Wi? sieeete otoke el ser re 328 
—— Portugal............ 351 —~fOUTs tise cess cees 330 
fee Pound: plain........ 356 WHILE. ©t s Peek vie ce 329 
MSIL Tare oe = 357  Cauliflowers, to dress...... 101 

seed 20653 .5% 356 pickle . 381 

QUCEM ee cee c ee 350 Celery, to dress ........-- 101 
raspberry... esse 376 SAUCE Ni FE steve ee et 71 

PICO MAE VP LE. s 347 sauce, brown...... 71 

—— rich ..eeeceeeeee 353, 354 vinegar .-.sseeeee 50 
Sally me Je eee 339 Chantilly trifle............ 318 

—— Shrewsbury” ........ 348 | Chapped hands, to cure 461 
sponge: see. se 344. Charlottes a... eee. 269 

EGG eae Mereiste et ce cieue 343 Cheese; to make .........- 427 

trifle «i022. Phew at 318 Cheshire.......... 428 

t———- twelfth: iio. oes 355 ——— damson ......-+-- 374 
without butter ...... 353 ——M— green .....-++-e-- 429 

Calf ’s feet, to dress «...... ea Sea CY OAMI ce inte were 04> - 429 
MOU Ss cece os 319 —— potted........... . 439 

cheap RETIRE 321 —— rush cream........ 430 

White 0.622% 231 sage, or marigold .. 429 

head boiled ........ 1265 Stilton..scsecerse . 428 
browned ..... - 125 Cheesecakes ...--++eees - 272 

collared oe almond..... . 278 
a fricaseed Ve... 127 lemon ...... 274 


Cider and perry .......... 409 
Cleanliness”, 7.2. sateen. 


orange or lemon.... 306 
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Page Page 
Cheesecakes, rice ........ 273 Cough, emulsion for ...... 461 
POfatowenrer. 2730 « ———————_ almond -for 461 
withoutcurd.. 273 Cows, management of ..., 424 
Cheese pudding .......... 273 Cowslip, or clary wine .... 413 
toast eee. alae 439 ‘Grabs! to-Doille. 2 ova oe 190 
Onerry, brandyeers<.. sek 415 to choose.......... 190 
Cherries, to dry cece ce sees 3867 to dress cold simata everere lh OS 
—— to preserve ..373. 376 American iugiee twits 373 
for winter use.... 373 Siberian, to preserve 373 
without boiling .. 367 Cracknels.......... seeeee 34D 
Chervil sauce ......54 00 70 Cranberry jell ysshte asin... 324 
Cheshire’ pie...) .n203 05... eo tarts (see ripe fruit pies)297 
Chesnut? puddingegtta 270 Gray fish wee..\2 ee 190 
or Spanish sauce.. 83 Cream cheeses. «scree 429 
stufines iit) oe et | to keep sweet...... 426 
Chicken broth...... esse los - a Darlevi es pyekersten 310 
CUITY 24% sellecccen log %=——— biscuitieeeeane eee 312 
plem. Sheree Le 284 —— burnt ............ 305 
Chimney on fire, to extinguish 455 | ———— chocolate......... . 311 
Chine of mutton .....:.... 115. Pos clotted). Saree eeee 312 
——— pork ...... LER eles — coffee ............ 310 
Chitterlings, to dress ...... 241 ——— for fruit pies ...... 304 
Chocolate cream .......... 311 ——- of fresh fruit ..... - 3807 
fonmaken ee " 437 — Italian........ .. - 306 
Choice of provisions ...... 4 <=+—— imitation of. ....comm a 
Ghops lamb, een. 119° “a imperial bateen bre 4 
mutton ys. LG j= =) of juices. aee - 308 
POrkttre arenes 2150, “== pinespplemiien\. seems 
Churnipsmeree eee 426 ——— preserved fruit .... 309 


sae oN 
Cleaning, trussing, &c. (III1) 34 


Clotted cream ........ 312, 313 
Cock a-leeky soup ........ 201 
Cockles \ suishsysietes: cise eee 194 
Cockroaches, to destroy.... 456 
Cocoa. to make wikytcone 438 
Cod tordress vont. ae 179 
SALCMuyeetanete ateveroteeborr cre 235 
SOUNCU DIEM sis aus royeira's 288 
Gotree, tO, Maem. trae ta icee 436 
CLEAN ictetealers everstesess 310 
Collared. head. Stir Goskaer 234. 
Collops, Scotch, .......... 130 
Colourings Fie krec eyes rece ois 62 
Cookery, ordinary ones 16 
Hons Of! (LL s)S ye. oles ete 

Cor Plaster yi... so luienesno 


SNOW? Wye oe wieieer tame 309 
Spanish yeiiie, seem ceSUo 
stiffened ...... 309 
tea... A Bes catahh dick 311 

Critten pie . Me... serine 2OU 
Croquante paste .......... 279 
Crowdy Scotolivy icin since 201 
Crumpets, to make....... . 340 
tO COASE se erieroene . 439 
Cucumbers, to dress ...... 101 
,to pickle ...... 379 

to preserve .... 368 

to slewiscin 101 

Curds aud cream Bieteddatere 303 
Cprac oa. ihr Geateiinie leleadis 417 
Currant dumplings ........ 247 
PYESETVE vsccccevce Ble 


JAM Offs concur oleente OUR 
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Page Page 
Gurrantijelly so .. Fe. 323 Dumplings, yeast.......... 259° 
Curry balls ...........--- OGm. Wutchicakem ners ricci. eet, SYED 
CHIC Kevmerage eteterer ols = oe 159 PUACIN Sly estos 4 . 264 
Sa A Aue ie a Earwigs, to destroy........ 457 
it spnidabiite Man ieee Eade Viel... succes cues eeu 
SOUP 0s cece cere vee 213 ele to oil 1 
Gustards ©....¢..s00.270, 272 yeoman 2. veveesece 126 
aloe ° O71 acgtnagieos ess 178 
Neon eee ns oe ChE ote Se Spe RIES oe tS 288 
___— rice (see almond) 271 poeta of rede SESE, ae 
puddings........ 264 Rees Demi. teers 6 
Baucee Jos. es Pouce ov Egg balls aes ala Wa 95 
Cut, plaster for .......-. . 460 ROE gr meee eae | ee ey 
Cyder and perry ..-+-++ee- 409 Pie ee 5 ; Pate m4 
Dairy, management of .... AS | E Dae £0 OEY ainisie os He 
Damsons, to bottle........ 372 J Sees A Vs i ee ede S Bie 
== cheese... -..s--- 374. a Goil JEUD) ~ eres 153 
to preserve...... 379 i Rone | RE aby ee 6 
WWINGHY ererels oes Pre 8 ay cde ae 153 
Dartmouth pie .eseeeee coe 246 Dees i capes or ahah 153 
Davenport fowls ...seseees 157 z out ae eee 154 
Decanters, to clean .....-.- 452 ests ie : : 3 y . ° 154 
Desserts ..+-++++seeeeree 442 pen oh eras ies tee 
Devonshire junket ........ tee ter eine AVA 
gyllabub.-.---'S14! ooush sherry +. +s... <. a's 410 
Diet, bread cake ...... SAB SHOL anes vasnee ne Onegai ee ae 
Dried apples and pears ...- 377 mee = 8 1 Sa ase : 
Bed endian DYER 46 ringo root jel Yoivereceeees 324 
Bh 1. iets sk bath bh Eschalots, to pickle ...... 380 
Dripping, to clarify.......- 241 vinegar Ur WineNe_ 261 
Dxop eo 5 ae Aa ay Essence of ginger ........ 414 
irae ata etd sn 161 Essences or tinctures ...... 48 
feed. he ses os ee os 432- Family cake ....'+..0+ 352, 358 
|) Co 285 ——plaster ......... aos AGL 
Pe priceréf.s ee. - 1050 IT SLOLes ay wevaraeeie: So see 
= Sto ragout. .%7. 2... + 161 stuiingin sc wiee oes 92 
See EENT ASU cote oe «ne 'ee sere 160 Farm house syllabub ...... 315 
pee =F SeasOM Ole s-vie + oe 11 Fawn, or kid, to dress .... 171 
__——. seasoning for ...... 90 CEUBS Ss ioie cher cia sfuslo ices 
pe to steW. 5-2. we eee 161 Feathers, to preserve .....- 455 
to tYuSS .-+eeeeeee 37 ‘Fennel sauce, parsley ....-- 69 
wild, gravy for .... 67  Fining Peel ecieiters <jersiahe-s oie 897 
Dumplings, apple..... ..... 262 Fire in a chimney, to prevent 455 
CUIattee secs MAF to extinguish speedily.. 455 
Hardee. veves e009 to extricate horses from 456 
Norfolk .....- 259 Furmenty ....eeeeeeeeeeee 303 
—— guct sceccecees 246 Fish (VIL.).- 0s oeseveneaeve 174 
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Page Page 
Bighoubrothia, | tet aca 201 Giblet soup orstew........ 219 
to carve -+-...380, 381 Gilt frames, torevive...... 453 
—— toclean ...,.. ee++.. 40 Ginger barley sugar..... -.. 378 
forcemeat for ........ 95 heer /s)-13i HE Naren 403) 
=e PICS 0544405... ace ten bread cakes... (cawes us 375 
—=— seasons for.:::...... Sidr a commoner 307 
SOUDIa Sade ec ceene e 207 NUCS Perens 357, 358 
stuffing for.......... 93 queen’s cece BOS 
Flavourings (IV)........ 45, 55 thick, saeenie 307 
Flies, to destroy ...... coos 457 Ginger cakes.............. 357 
Fp, eg@ /esseccse. beccdne 22! —mCSSeniCCaO tae tirana Ald 
Floor-cloth, to clean ...... 451 to preserve ........ 368 
Blummery ss ssic33s2%5. ve. SOL WIDE «59's ofS ee 41] 
Dutehr ics sae 302 Gloucester jelly .......... 322 
Freneh 75355 2. Pie 302°. Goosergiblets de .te60.- eee 212 
VICES. Gee Ae een 303 pork, in imitation of 148 
Forcemeats..635353:53.020)% 94 CO Toast «4 ies eee 160 
balls... 52. aisicis gtk ae SAUCE OF. aaah a 47 
fish: 4.334.030 95 seasoning for ...... 91 
Fowls, to-boil. .....:...... 156 TOMTUSS haat 37 
braise 34356255520; 158 Goosebetries, to bottle .... 372 
DOU «terse ee LOG, 157 LOO liga! becuse 318 
Davenport ::...... 167 ———— JQ ec Hie 364 
keép sss5$s 2523/08 431 SAUCE Dae wes 78 
LOOSE ¢ pales Aas Fe 156 triftesye sas x35 317 
stew, with rice .... 157 Grape wine ......00.s.... 407 
tEUSS 222226 EE. NS GAN Yuk nets sect tet «--.64, 68 
Seasons and price .. 10 Grease, to extract from boards452 
French beans, to boil...... 98 paper vat ie otiak 454 
pickle.... 380 silk or woollen .... 454 
raised pies 281 Green cheese ............ 429 
Fritters 0 ¢ 6s hoes Mees os oe 262 gages to dry.. 369 
Froth of pfroitvs 2o007, 20 on 316 in james. see -- 366 
PU LSGUICS ptatn oen, tee. 376 SYLUD A) «sh sinters 366 
SYOCIWOL cris aes saeaagtir $16 Griskin of pork ,... ewes 147 
ete LION bis « 2 sys Tere 295, 299 Ground rice puddiug ...... 256 
SEAS ONOla weyers 13 Grouse, to dress .......... 173 
BL VAQi SMW la fe a/sate'e 6.6 x saint sae) SOMO] is cis. on ekdsial ois 327 
barle yy: eater eo. 329 
GAMO Mate ele ccc hc en ccs ¢ 165 TICE ys. omne seen woe O29 
Garlic, to pickle. oo s...0. 280 Guinea fowl, to feed ...... 433 
Wine Par Qtee ga tucct4 51. Gwudgeonsy to fry. cis agen.s 182 

Garnishes sytney 97 
Geese, to'feed oie ce cae ee 432 Haddock, todress ........ 179 
season and price..10, 11 tO Salts sowie esas 230 
German sausages.......... 239 ——— stuffing for ...... 93 
Gherkins, to pickle........ 379 Haggis, lamb’s ati: <i darian 122 
Giblet pie ..... teeresesess 284 Hampshire syllabub........ 315 


egg plum.....+-+++- 


INDEX. 47} 
Page Page 
Fram stor resseaperyn jan ee 154 hametruity ees et ee oe Od. 
pickle shisia.stinstes 229 PTCCDL APES cislekvieisis lon UL) 
Hard dumplings .,...4<0.. 0 259 and jelly together 363 
Hare, to hash, jug, or stew167, 169 SETAWDORTY. ind ee sao 364 
GORLATO ce. 0hessieteneoakanere ae 69 Jellies, creams, &c........ 390 
SE TL OCI fu'din wero stasis) auc, 5) 134 OL ELUILG AY cota eg nie an ore 362 
ELC DAs 6, Skis otf aaa oe Bo 2SGe JOUVRA DDG «casts «celeste ce 324. 
—=— TOTOASt ..,...cecnne 166 Cali Sf00ts 7 otha clanets 319 
—— sauce for............ SEE See CUITaNG Wan o ctecvcn css ere 323 
—— seasoning for ........ 93 CHOADM «andes 321 
—— stuffing for .......... 93 WLC Ciiet a cies 321 
HOWATCEY ” Gbso couse nc 93 —— cranberry .......... 324 
emtiCOb, OF DCCL iereens's 04m 137 — eringo root .......... 324 
SOU Riles cd haga aslo © 205 —— Gloucester .......... 322 
Hartshorn jelly diseereg Ded, ——sIsinglassy. ea am oe acs See 
ERM CS tarde ohcig hay 0% Sao ecole loin 30 =4—— oFange......-seerere 323 
BESHUY PUCGING «5 + ateale sas 54 261 -— sago...... eeetaar eats 325 
Heart, to dress ...+.+ 0. 141, 33 kaploCan saccna acme 325 
EPGRDS: GO), ONY vo.g a0) ae) oneneie ES, w14. . Jermange o5..6.. Gee nee ou 322 
powder of.......... 46 Jerusalem artichokes ...... 102 
SPITIt OL Mein a pfetesiee 49 Junket, Devonshire 314 
Herrings, to boil ....«...+.. 183 . 
—— tobroil ........ 183 
LOSMNCKIG eae ales at 183 Kale, Scotch, to dress 102 
EOHOACS sem ese,0 ons 235 Kelly’s sauce ......-++-++> 79 
Hog’s lard, to melt........ 240 Kid; to dress .0....e0-+-- 171 
—— puddings, black...... 239 COTES ccs fas nae 40 
——_—___———— white...... 240 Kipper salmon............ 235 
EDOM DUt se tOuD OW we at. a) eterellias 177 + Kitchen requisites ee 
Horse radish sauce ........ 77 ~+=Kitchener’s pudding........ 249 
PROT POUR Laie nto eels "argisi< le) ete 5 422 BOUD ccd awela ec os 223 
Hoteh potch ....-.ses-s05s 202 Knuckle of vealsoup ...... 200 
Hung, or Dutch beef ...... 231 
Hunter’s pudding......... . 249 
SAUCE 4trbaeteets 83 Lamb, to choose.........- 6 
Chops .-cceessseee 119 
Iceing for cakes .......... 306 ED Vaiacl oie) daisnse n> «05 121 
pastry .. 266-006 279 —— haggis .....-.++++> 122 
Imitation of cream .......- 313  ——— head and pluck 119 
Imperial cream.........+-: 310 —— legof......+--- 117, 118 
Indian pickle Mialnlelstahe 21 , 384 ——— rumpsandears.... 121 
Lins, (ARRAS Speer .-.. 468 —— season Of.....-+e-- 6 
Irish stew...... Saslivote sic 219 ——— sweetbread........ 122 
Mime aCtat i oYy-W ihe a 04 eariasese 60 ——— shoulder .......+-- 118 
——— ribs or target ...... 118 
Jack, to dress .......+-++- 188 —— loin ..,.+-++++++s 118 
Jam, apricot.....6.+-.+--- 365 —— neck, to roast...... 118 
365 bow: vac tans 
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Page Page 
Lampreys, to ‘dress ........ 1sf" Melted*butter™.< . o1setu. ee sO 
Tard) tomelics < snetces ates 240 Meethegiiin sats ces ae oa 
Tar dinein etn cretee oer ets a 6+ 169 Mildew, to remove ........ 454 
Larks and whitears, to dress 173 Milk and cream .......... 425 
Leeks t01dfeseaer sss. ss 103 anid "Wale¥: < ssc. ole chee PEE 
a substitute for onions 103 Of S0SCS wise steerer e tteiers , 458 
Lemon icuipsy is coc ce tear POLTIdGOT ss ole we cee eee 
cheesecakes........ aleu) oMaillet'imilic® sen eteratree e's .- 326 
CUSEATC tn sos 5 5 Vecme ce EEO te Ba SraA cone citaeats 326 
transparent ........ 371 Mince meat ..........289, 290 
peel, to preserve .. 48 CLE nin «esters tee tists te . 291 
PUCCING Boe sce cers 266 — lemon......... coors 291 
to preserve whole .. 369 —— mintsauce ........ 79 
SAUCE a iatvan etectomats 78 miscellanies (XVIII) 450 
SVs DUD gecre cet ns terete . 315 Moles to get rid of ....... . 427 
——— tart ..... fies er heanes 296 Moor game, to dress........ 173 
WIGie shes Te etieratta tonal k Moss Cafragian ss «ccs ce os steer e 
LCD OW BC Rote e ccc ecouy tee cone 418 Mucilageof potatoes ...... 59 
Ling, todress, (see cod fish) 179 Muffins & erumpets, to make 340 
lipssalyemeepe ss. secre 461 COLOAST. os crs ole alee btOe 
Liver, SanGe* dese «etree 82 pudding"... vow eens 
bioheriieciek, See Oey heer Al +.» 88 Mullets, to dress.. .....e. 185 
Lobsters; to Dolls 125 ee a. 190 Mulliga tawny soup......., 213 
—_— curry of cray fish. 192 Mussels, to dress......+.+. 194 
Mattes iret cs <5 293 Mushroom catsup ........ 53 
tO TORSTEN... ts - alot stew or broil.... 103 
SRUCEL toisie's oe « 87 pickle.......... 383 
to scollop..... : 191 BUUCC sa 9' o'a'e saree 
SOU ersrtt rele in aise 208 Mustard,to make...... cose OF 
———— stewed........ Prd Hk to keep ready made 57 
London syllabub .......... 314 Mutton, breast of...... 114, 115 
Looking-glasses, to clean .. 452 DTOLN Sc eietemere = . 198 
bumcheous srt ec. oe oe seers 442 CHOPS" "ss cae > vee ete 
Dolmas,aTurks dishl16 
WaTiCOf 2s << sees een 
MUACCALOOUS <6 cc slee eres es oe B47 haunch of .7.%.. fle 
pudding’ 22... 265 leg Of ceesseaees 113 
Mackarel in various ways 181, 182 LOL e vemeleteretere Brg th bi) 


Mahogany furniture, to clean 451 


Maigre fish pies .......... 287 

SOl) sab acdockaddede 206 
Malt and hops, to choose .. 389 
Mangoes, to pickle ........ 380 
Miartblesstoscleanpctets steve cies 453 
Marrow pudding .......... 254 
Wicad Se eit ie ces reine KU 
NIGAE DIGS in «merece ee thee eee 280 


TECK tetera toe totter em rnce 
saddle orchine .. 115 
sausages ....0+.. 207 


season Of ’..’... acc 6 
shoulder boiled .. 114 
TOASUa nena 50 114 


New college puddings ....+. 263 
Newmarket pudding ...... 204 


INDEX. 
Page 
Norfolk dumplings ........ 259° SRarsleyse tO Fy s8 gees water 
Northumberland puddings.. 263  Parsnips, to dress ...... x 
INGYAU oo see we ewe we ee ee 417 SOU pM OEY Ferre fs.s 
WINkGR Es Wot Megs ae siete 
MPInelet ©... = ».« » stevts eras fb4-100 “SPartridees. to"dreddae 1.1.2) 
Onions, to boil or stew 104 truss: 206 ai 
LY yt. dee 104 paste DIiSCulte en ss. ata iene 
Dicklowssacctst et. 380 croquant........0.6. 
ORIEN coed-a0 Hom 104 —— iceing for .......... 
SUES oo GA cade (AeA SD sae POLALG Rae iran eines 
Orange chips ............ St) a UR ae eae tere lecihne 
GYOA ee irae 306 6S AE mes ogee ae 
SOLOS cg cusrirsccn fe ae 319 —— rice........ PPE ate te 
Marmalade ........ 370  - —==— short se. cae cw 
transparent371 —— for savory pies ...... 
Scotch .. 372 —— sitringiug tartlets 
peel, to preserve.... 48 sweet for tarts .....- 
preserve whole . 369 Pastry observations on .... 
AVL teiweratsta eh! 411, 412 Pasty venison ...... oes 
Orgeat .. ce sacs cle viene @s 421 Crust f08t.. 00. os ssa 
Ortolans, to dress.....--- eM S. RALLIES Pao weve ate ereresertia ace 
Oxford cakeS ....eeeeeees 338 lobsteti. «<6 vis ects 3° 
SAUSAGES .. ee ee eens 236 Oyster ....-s2+seee 
Oxi cheek oe sees vs cee ee 142 SAV OCE PRAM. a ste! Eistalel «« 
—pie .....s-eseee 282 Perch, todress ...... esee 
== | conc oogmoC tees s 141 Pears, to bake...... sfela te 
stewed .....-++-- 142 EO/ATY vse covets snes 
— heel and tail soup ......- 210 Pease, green, to boil ...... 
— petite pates....-.+++-+- 294 GLY ay ciec7 9s 
— kidney ; Pettus Lee SOuUDiRas ssa: 
— tails and palates. Ae cbs 144 stew .--se- 
Oyster catsup ...--++-+ee> o7 pudding ....+-+-+++- 
patties ...e..ee eee 293 SOUP «as veer seine . 
powder.ses--+eeres 53 Perry and Cider ......+++> 
OIE) wrnci eo OOO SOO BE 194 Pheasants, to dress....-++-> 
SAUCE ....-eee eres 87 truss 38, 
SOUPS ...--eee eres 218 Pickling, Ist method ....-- 
ig eRe © ae 194  —————2d ditto .....+-: 
to manage ....---- 42 Pickle for brawn or mock ? 
seallop.... Aoi od 53 brawn...--- 
Bt@Wiels ctatesiesacieeiere 193 mutton hams & 
SOUP... eeeeresees 218 tongues ..-- 
meat. . 227, 228, 232, 
Paint, to clean....---+-++> 453 Pickles, artichoke ..-----> 
Wanadd.. sa ceescesccers es 326 beet root ..--+++s 
Pancakes ....--e+eeeeerees 261 brocoli....+++++- 
Paper-hangings, to clean 432 cauliflower ...--- 
Parsley and butter .-..-+-- 69 cucumbers .----:: 


ee 
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Page 
Pickles, eschalots ........ 380 Pigeons, to jug ..... P 
French beans .... 380 —————pie : 
— garlic ............ 380 TODSE The obo ctentece s%s 
—— — gherkins ........ 379 seasons for ...... 
— Indian .......... 384 —-—truss.......... 
—— mangoes ........ 380 Pike, orgjacks eee owt 
Soo INCLOUS ie. ~ sivaterelt 380 Pine apple cream :....... 
— mushrooms ...... 383 Pipers; to dress ashe se 
—— onions ...... ese. 800 Pldster;scorn y,. tenet eee 
—— redcabbage ...... 381 family - ote ctele either 
— samphire ........ 384 poor man’s...#.. 
VADLIAULS Geteeere wee mer ents 382 Plate; to. cleanvauee seeeienae 
Bier a DDIC gt.,crescpeeacledentets w.ce9o, » Plum ‘eakes in eos PE iia: 
beefsteak, ata Meee ts eo puddings........ 247, 
————_————- raised ...... 280 s to preserve...... 372, 
—— Cheshire ............ 287 Polished steel, to preserve 
chickens .r. .'.:2.'2.'284,.285 TOM ELUSt see eet eee | 
codsounds ities. ok 288. “Pomatum™. ae eee oe 
critten eerie Sane Cee 2Oo Pork, boiled a.cec. ce eee 
Dartmoutheaseeressike 289 CHOPS aiiteee cteteletcknets 3 
CUCKAe sc atte tts t seoee 205 —— griskin ............ 
Col erricrs occrs seer aret Cer 288 mae NOAM ie ew tee oer 
ESD Yieeleayesrccerte tea A284, |) SEE lee Of 1.0: eee ee 
French raised ........ 281 —— neck, loin, and spring. 
PINE Piers eeetee stele 284 — pickled ........ cece 
SOOSEDEITY Buteelse Ce -x 295 — roast ....cccevcees 
Dare Re Metres ce ek ee ae 286 ao «SAUSAGES. tore ee 236, 
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—— mince meat ...... 289, 291 —————sauce ........ 
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ox-cheek .). cca. se ee Portugal cake ...cces es 
PISS OM Yorovever sh snore, 18 oa rweneos:  POSseb Ritts moerae ee tate oe 
raised pork 720. 2.0. i0% 3 282 Dandy nantes yee a0 
TaD bitin ssscrs Feeds eetes 286. “Potato bread theses. en 1% 
eau barb hens 5 were see 295 cheesecakes ...... 
Pipe (oaths. ack 2's ees 297 mueilage 2... 282% es, sre 
TOOK Ar eke ttele sitters oe «- 283 PICO ye s.re torererelee ore 
—— Shropshire .......... 287 pudding 60... =: 
Vealwamichin.t... 281, 282 TOlIS Niwa peieere ens 
Pies, $0 feeder ciation. + ete. 8 + 'are 43] to dress various ways 
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hrow Sse. 162 manage ..... ee 
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MMB aE SE oo ctbO 357 ee TUSK ep ehhenainie ene 263 
S@CC cache cee din eee 396 Russian seed .... 208 
Powder of herbs ........+- 46 ———— SagOseee.eees o.- 268 
for ragouts .... 47 sponge, to Rou 266 
OUD Aeeis auciss eoees 46 ————— Suet .......0000- 246 
Prawns, to boil.. ... ee 14) SANSA V:. ail oe ots 269 
Preserving, pickling, &c. .. 309 tAplOCA ncscess 258 
Provisions, choice of ...... 4 = vermicelli (cj. 5% 21208 
—_—_— seasonsof ....7, .13 ————— Yorkshire ..... - 245 
Puddings, Pies, &c. (X).... 244 Punch .......+... S ofeponaers 419 
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— apple, baked .... 268 Punctuality .....+.-++++e:- 1 
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= Hatter... si. coos 244 
ee Witt hille gm stare snore 252 Queen cakes.....-++.+-+%- 350 
boiled fruit) cee. 253 Quince marmalade ......-. 374 

bread, ck eerie tore 257 
—___——- and-butter.; 253 Rabbits, to boil .......... 164 
pee CAKE) | aie lela oo 267 ——_—_——— roast ........ 163 
pe PALL QU » tipiarn cos 268 — [rind ooo’ ... 164 
Be anlotteileeceeeteOo, == feed, teu pe dp beeen 
——_——— Chees@ .... +--+. 270 fricasseea ~. 164 
—_——_——- chesnut ......-- 270 AV Viniare re lsie cates 165 
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meee Kitcheneraged owes) SS CaKES* su eevee oor 376 
—_—_——— lemon ...... 266, 268 jamal aaa donee eee es OOF 
———— little light ...... 267 preserve whole.. 364 
—————._ macaroon .. 265 vinegar ...-.--- 418 
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————— millet .......- oe #267 CAKOS 1-10 - Bde mens 348 
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ee TNL 5 ol bole blo 269 Red beef .....-seeeereees 145 
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———— Newmarket , 254 Rennet...-.-.+-- WE 33 epee 
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——————- potato ....seee%: 260 ——~cakeS .--+sreseerer? 347 
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GE SAE 5 ee ae 325 
Pudding Beare v2... 255 
GEAR G5 Std co eeeceenea 88 
STO We allsimeie elaine 2 e108 
soup (see white)...... 220 
Richicalkesmmmwierecctt 393, 354 
Ringworms to cure......+. 462 
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PUORS UIE oct ty, ee neces 17 
HODATL SAUCE so. ec eieekee 82 
IRGC SAUCES. Sn steams eRe 82 
FEOUS; (batiion.s «seus ene 338 
ETOnch: iesice's watt 338 
DOlatOr es ieee en 339 
Ropy beer, to cure........ 399 
Ruffs and reeves, to dress .. 173 
Rump steaks ........ sees 139 
Rush cream cheese........ 430 
Rusk puddings... v.66... 263 
VUGICS ars ci statstcteeenata cate acters 341 
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Sar One.e-s.6.6 Ser ate his 325 
Salads wetilascieeew clelte sc cictoe 109 
Sally Lunn’s cakes ........ 339 
Salmon,,.to bake:.......... 175 
CLOW se shores estate 40 
— DOU 7 ceil aaanste 174 
DEOL Se cea Asean 1633 
Kipper s.'sdns « 231 
pickle sites SLAG 
——--——- season of ....'.. ll 
Salting & preserving meat, 
ReUR Wise Acc, 2 men *a$ 
NaltiNe DAGON, b.ie' 6s ovis shen 228 
TL GRRE T eet. fe st» fo 201, 202 
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LRHASEC/ Bette. stainless . 227 
Salt"fishstowdress's. «cee el 189 
SAUUWICHEE Venice ele sleet 440 
Savoury beef ........ Shoe eS) 
Sav alOysy..v dseeee. sulhitak 238 
Savoy biscuitsiss .. 5’. ¢,0/ mat 345 
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OW CO GEM a laleletalsleteleieiols 
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Sauce, wow wow ........ 81 Sorrel "Sauce! 7a, visi ieie aiie'siss Ue 
Sausages ...... oe ees 5 ee Oe Souchy, water...... Roe as 184 
——_—_—. Epping. Se RSE OScio 237 Soups and stews (VIII).... 198 
-—— German Seater ee aSpaTagus .csccess 200 
MENON coc doooS 237 GATrOt. . « sibcsisuele 1s wee 

aa OxfOrdas stekis ses seo cock-a-leeky ...... 201 
SEMEN, Congas ¢ 238 curry ormulligatawney2i3 

VOaL Pye wees s 6 ese 238 pM ee a PAI chen, PANT) 
Worcester ...... 237 SPE INL Giepetepate’'e "9 e-8 ohn lal tre 214 

Scald or burn, treatment of.. 4638 Piblet ss ees oils sows 212 
Scallopped cheese ........ A439 SOUT pickeieieate 6 ste'y ke 206 
JOWSTETS ieee eisre a 195 green pease ..ee.e-- 203 

oysters ......6- 193 hare!sce eee reads 214 

Scotch barley soup ........ 199 HaricOt so. « saslepe) es 205 
short-bread ...2-...- 346 hotch-potch ...... 202 

GOUG PS ere ela rate ent ESO?” See Erisly. sass ase 219, 220 
CLOWUY des ee ste COL Kitchener’s ....---- 2238 

TAL EW omretteterceeta= 440 knuckle of veal .... 200 


Seasons of provisions...... 15 
Seasoning, stuffing, &c..90, 92 
moe |) chesnutnageen ce ok 
pea Goeant oo 93 
veal, hare, &c.. 93 
sucking pig .... 91 


—————— turkey .. ...-.- 92 
S@acky tihuleGbanooaeos occas A6 
Sharp beer, to cure ...... 399 
Sheep’s head ......------ 117 
SHOT CUr coe «e7oiele 5/01 ©) elclisl stim « A417 
Sherry, English ......---- 410 
Shin of beef soup .....-.- 211 
Shoe-blacking ........--+-- 459 
Sln@igr mitt! 46 Gia Am oc eats oko 
Shrewsbury cakes ......-.. 348 
Shrimps, to boil....-. Pee AR 
Se | SAUCE) folesls «iierele © 88 
scalloped ....---- 193 

Sirloin of beef ......-- 132, 133 
Skate, to dress ..-.+ee+ee 182 
Slugs, to keep. from fruit trees457 
Snipes, to dresS ....+e-eee 172 
LUGS Pe os aiden SASS 
Snow-balls, rice ....-+.--+- 256 
Snow cream.....--- ge eet 
Soles, to boil, & Dutch plaice 177 
fry er eesecevecere sud 

StOW ..ceeeeeecees 178 


Sops and ale..-.-+ee+eeeee 422 


——— lobster...... sroteheteks 208 
——— MAISTE.. ea cese=e 206 
Se mock turtle. 215, 217 
ONL Sa ctinood bc 209 
Theél.cis Setene Chee 2) 

(En Gedencsspe ot 210 

Oyster... s..6s see meus 
parsnip and turnip.. 205 
portable .......--+- 218 

Scotch barley ....-- 199 

shin of beef ...... 211 
tomata ..s0--.e+ees 207 


thickening for...... 62 


———- vegetable marrow } 206 
or gourd 

white Br On 220 

Spinach ..)aera. er late 111 

Spirit of herbs......++-++ 49 


——— spice 
Spitchcocked heels ...----> 186 
Sponge cake.......++++ee° 344 
Sprats, to broil ....-+-++-- 183 
—————. clean 

pickle .... 
Stewing, remarks On ...--- 21 
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Stiltom cheese ....++++++e> 428 
Stooping beer ....---++++s 398 
Stores, ater HA PIS BORIC? OF 13 
Store sauce . 57, 459 


Straw berries i in jams Stig oe iE: 
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Strawberries,to preserve whole364 
Sturgeon, .to bollac. s..8 yy 180 
COAST RE wees ys 180 


a SLOW Ge ees ole tl, LOL 
Sucking pig, to prepare .... 40 
—_——_——_. pettitoes .... 149 


Sa ec soning for, 9) 
met stouclarity,-..ga me. 2240 


sugar, to clarity ..0.00e.. e: 363 
PMUD DOL Sloe. oceieigc caret seers 442 
Sweetbread, veal.......... 124 
DALADU DS... sieess cape, 314 
Devonshire ...... 314 
farm-house ...... 315 
Hampshire, ...7.. 3165 

lemon eeeneye- Aare 8k) 

London oi). 314 

PUNE Berea 315 
Somersetshire.... 314 

SPAMISia, eh ers. 315 
Staffordshire .... 314 

whipped. fie caolste 316 

Table arrangements ...... 44] 
baizes, toclean.... 451 
Tankard, caol.Jh 2... scele, 422 


Tansey pudding ...,....... 269 
EHMDIOCA treo neil cic jute comieeh oD 


Tarragon vinegar.......... 51 
Darts capple ack tnt csr oe. 296 
ADTLE Qt ae tiers o's, e ciets 295 


lemon or orange .... 296 
preserved fruit .... 298 
TAP IT Uit oreiagale Verney, 


REP TULGISE ink etl nie ee 298 
Mea=Cakes:.), ae. fr act te 343 
CROQMMN. ce tiete Git irae 311 


foymoake fa". Selo st: tkt cca 
TPhickenings| .... <4490+.59, 62 


Thick gingerbread ........ 307 

MOL lise alesse ener ate © 330 © 
Thornback, to dress ...... 182 
Tin covers, &c., to clean .. 450 
Tincture, aromatic ........ 462 
Toast, anchovy asses endo 
Cheese: a) wai ssnsek oe» 439 
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MORSE, oCOldm weit 438 
to make weit onda 

andi watereesee ae A384 

Toddy, buttered ower. ss. 422 
Momata salice’ char chee os 76 
SOUP yteineletere crcces 20s 
Mongue.toxboil assis ace 157 
Tooth ache, remedies for .. 460 
POw deri ie eke 460 

aT tO Wa Gass ccspetehes cin suet eterenste 317 
apple or apricot .... 317 

GCAKOx\ais esarefous eoasteiee 317 
Chantilly: cue eee 318 
ZOOSCDELIY, Se stewisectts 318 

TESS W Ue ieee ioe Rae Pie Les OS 146 
routs tovdresseemrane oe 183, 184 
fPruiile'sauce.. so - ee oe: 80 
Banbridge cakes oe. 5 acu a. 344 
SPuNAINS, DEAT aamiertn Yel-qolsls 395 
Purbot, tojdressis.. 2). oe ocr 177 
Murkey., to-choosely .. «..tis bi | 
manage 432 

Lio Ag ya teomene 159 

THO occa o poe) 4 iste, 

stuffing for 92 
@urnips,.to dress). skis Me al! 
SOUp OL ene waiters 205 
Murtlesssauce for. et epere sree 85 
SOUP erste tere ereterenetner 215 

TOC eee seotelec entre 215 
Usquebaugh....... HB roti: 420 
Weal, tochoosommeaae omens i 
Co DOI softener 124 
a-la-mode ........ me OR 

—— breast of............ 124 
— scrag stewed 128, 129 
Cutlets... \ciisaedu wa 129 

soe broiled, ...3 ecss bee 
—— fillet of ............ 122 
oo, kidney.... .ccesece ce 132 
—— knuckle, in soup 200 
Sara 1 LOIN a Nieves oleve areeieniere 123 
Tae LOCK feysccai dis ola « suet steders 124 
—— Olives ......-cceeeee 131 
Beary PICS «.<js,0, o0, 5 «wiles 281, 282 
Ese — Tacoul Of, » ovatus 128 
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Veal, sausages of ........ 258. WHEY ks s.netdcs ee but - 330 
shoulder rol ss etes neo 123 White emulsion for a cough.. 461 
Sweetbreade. sche a. 124 Whitings, todress ........ 180 
SPUMNE fOUte gare iele ore 3 Whitworth red bottle...... 460 
Vegetable marrow, todress.. 111 Wild ducks, widgeons, &c... 38 
SOUP. pnearscsie ie 206 ————____—_todress.. 172 
Vegetables, toclean ....42, 45 —_—_—__—————- sauce for. 67 
—-———————- dress ....97, 112 ——___——_—_——— totruss.. 38 
eee SCASONS OL. .ae Le. SWINGS at. teutes, meme tens 494 
WrentsOn.elO DOU. 5. cee «ce. 171 <-> ATI OLIO VY m cteretets-ouaporete 56 
—————-pasty .......... 283 DIPCh ney hetero ates 415 
POSSE. weciee occkenis oul LAU black cherry foe «1, . 414 
SAUCCH OTe rete * 84 ban Seen ahaneces A413 
———- to stew.......... 171 COWSLIP =. |. sta». «come 
Vinegar, to make ........ 419 CUrEant strona . 404 
—— basil............ 50 Detokiyie Aac OO NE oe 414 
GRID . ferstiiate boars 52 CldOT.. seauie onesy fale eras 414 
capsicum, or chili. 52 English sherry .... 410 
celery, orcress .. 50 — INET F955 seis are¥ 411 
OSChalotar... aici: 51 ——— gooseberry .... 404, 406 
PAVING Racrede nce ys ace. Sl — grape .....-.eeees 407 
horseradish...... 51 ROMEY:. -. ieee eee 410 
raspberry.......- 418 —~—pnmalt.......... eee ALO 
tarragon ........ 51 ——-— mulled (or bishop).. 421 
PAPSHip § 2 epee essed 412 
BWVEDLCTISY: ects oeios. ofA cones cits c= 347 FALGIN xs ,ece1a lac 407, 408 
ivalmut catsup”... ...'. 55, 56 | Woodcocks & snipes,to dress 172 
tompickie 3:3 2os 2 382 CO-ELUSS sis: oreis's OS 

Wasp sting, cure for ...... 463 
MMALCE SOUCHY. G2. =). «ute a/e§ 184 - ‘Yorkshire Cakes «......+5, 339 
Welch rabbit ....... wees 440 ———— pudding ........ 244 


HAYWARD AND CO,, PRINTERS, MANCHESTER: 


NEW EDITIONS OF SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Published under the Superintendence of the Masters of the Free 
Grammar School, Manchester, 

By HAYWARD and CO., Exchange-street, Manchester, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS GENERALLY. 


BY THE REV. E. D. JACKSON, B.C.L. 


MURRAY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR Improved, with Notes and 
Exercises. Price ls. 
EXERCISES Abridged, with Additional Exercises, &c. 


Price” 1s; 

ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY, with Questions. Price ls. 

The GRAMMAR SCHOOL ATLAS, for Junior Pupils, with 10 
Maps Price ls. 6d. 

SCRIPTURE HISTORY, in the Language of Scripture, Chrono- 
logically arranged, with Questions, Exercises, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 

The DEVOTIONAL YEAR. Second Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 

*,* This is a work adapted for Sunday Reading in Schools, &c. It 
consists of extracts from the Fathers of the Church, and the most 
celebrated Divines of modern times, arranged so as to form a Com- 
panion to the Book of Common Prayer. 


A New and Improved Edition of WALKINGAME’S ARITHMETIC, 
containing ‘‘ Mental Arithmetic,’ with numerous Additions and Improve- 
ments, carefully revised by RoBERT CULLEN, Master of Writing and 
Arithmetic in the Free Grammar School, Manchester: Price 1s. 6d. 


THE FRENCH ORTHOLOGER, 2 large vols. 8vo., cloth, by Mons. 
L.A J. Morpaceur, Fyench Master at the Manchester Free Grammar 
School, carefully revised, accompanied with four Tables, which, of 
themselves will offer a general view of Pronunciation, Parsing Analysis, 
Phraseology, and a full Conjugation of all the Verbs. 

THE JUVENILE FRENCH ORTHOLOGER. 12mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

VOYAGE EN ORIENT, abridged from Delamartine ; with copious 
English Notes, intended for Students who have made some progress. 
Second Edition, with a Map of the Holy Land. 12mo., cloth, 5s. 

THE HUNCHBACK ; or, The Clog Maker’s Family: translated 
from the French. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. 


HAYWARD & CO. have also lately printed and published the 
foliowing Works :— 


GOVERNESS'S REGISTER, by Mrs. MARKHAM. Price 1s. 
MARKHAM’S SPELLING. An Improved Edition. Price ls, bd. 


MAVOR’S SPELLING, with important Additions. Do. 

VYSE’S SPELLING. A New and Revised Edition. Do. 

FENNING’S SPELLING. Ditto Do. Do. 

ARI'THMETICAL TABLE BOOKS. Price One Penny. J 
CARDS. Do. \ 


COLLECTS OF THE CHURCH. Price Twopence. 
CHURCH CATECHISM. Price One Penny. 


A full and liberal allowance to Schools. 
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